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reproach? 177. Falkland’s nobler qualities. Services to 
men of wit, 178. Open houfe at Oxford: to men of all 
opinions, 179. A college in purer air, 180. Three fpecial 
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characteriftics: love of truth; hatred of fpies ; reverence for 

provate letters, 180, 181. 

Notes. ‘Tribute by Hyde. Gratitude of the Poets to Falk- 
land. His Eclogue on Jonfon’s death, 170. On Jon- 
fon’s learning. is vogue in theatres. His felf-raifed 
fortune, 171. As to lawfulnefs of refiftance, 172. Mac- 
aulay’s Effays (i. 160). A public man unfit for public 
life. What if he had lived to Revolution, 174. Hyde's 
happy culogy, 178. Exquifite pera Pi&ture of Falk- 
iand’s houfe. Intolerant only of intolerance. Difcourfes 


againft Popery, 179. 
§ VIII. Tue SEcEssION AND 1Ts DANGERS. . 181—190 


Text. Falkland’s new leader: not Hampden but Hyde, 181. 
Liberal phalanx broken up. Its achievements, 182. Defer- 
tion by Peccdets: never accounted for, 182, 183. The King 
unaltered. Old caufe ftill hateful to him. a of lofing 
all, 183. Reappearance of plague, 183, 184. ing’s defire 

for adjournment of Houfes Pym’s refifttance. Attempt on 

oe life, 184. Letter delivered by the Serjeant, 184, 185. 
anded to Mr. Rufhworth. Its contents. Mr. Rufhworth’s 

alarm. Further attempts againft Pym, 185. His affailants 
in the Houle, 186. Refolution moved: againft King's 
appointments to office, 186, 187. Strode’s violence, 189. 
yde’s opportunity. Irifh Rebellion. Pym’s opportunity, 
190. 
Notes. A Judge arrefted on the bench, z8z. Allufions to 
Pym in Queen’s letters. Attempts to bring him into fuf- 
icion. Caufes of his popularity. Tribute by Covenanter 
aillie, 186. Clarendon’s attack on Strode: not applic- 
able to Strode of James’s reign, 187. Probable confu- 
fion between two Strodes, 187, 188. The later Strode a 
oung man. Evidence of D’Ewes's Journal. Scene at 
Arreft of Five Members, 188. Counter teftimony in 
favour of identity, 188, 189 The other view ftrength- 
ened: in letter to Lady D’Ewes. Another Hyde: 
more decidedly royalift than Edward, 189. 


§ IX. THe New Parry anD THE OLD . ; ‘ I90—200 


Text. sth November, 1641. Pym’'s fpeech on Evil Counfellors, 
190. Excitement in Houfe. Edmund Waller’s reply. 
Compares Pym to Strafford, 191. Pym rifesto order. Cries 
for Waller. Reparation made, 192. Dramatic changes: 
reported to the King: Royal thanks to managers. Hyde 
fent for by Nicholas, 193. Is fhown a letter from the King. 
Old leaders unmoved. Méajority ftill fufficient, 194. Mea- 
fures againft Bifhops: propofal to make five new ones, 194, 
195. Cromwell’s counter motion. Bufhops’ demurrer, 
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Holborne fupports Bifhops, 195. D’Ewes replies to Hol- 
borne: raifing laugh againft him. Beginning of the end, 
196. Moves and counter moves. Prudence and fagacit 
of Pym. Gives effect to fuggeftion of St. John, 197. Pofi- 
tion of Houfe as to Irifh Rebellion, 197, 198. Hope of the 
King thereon. Baffled by Pym. Speech to the Lords againft 
Evil Counfels, 198. Refolution paffed. A Motion by 
Oliver Cromwell. Germ of the Parliamentary Army. 
Ominous claim put forth, 199. Ordinances munus the 
King. Alarm thereat. Preparations for conflict, 200, 


Notes. Value of preparation in Oratory, 191. Commons’ 
Journals, 5th November. Waller’s apology, 192. 


Text. 8th November (1641). Rough Draught of Remon- 
ftrance fubmitted, 200, 201. Nicholas writes to the King. 
Mr. Secretary’s trouble, 201. Urges King’s inftant return, 
201,202. King’s anfwer: Stop the Remonftrance! Forces 
organized for the ftruggle, 202. 


§ XI. THe OPENING DEBATES: 9TH, 10TH, 12TH, ISTH, 
AND 16TH NOVEMBER : . ° ° 202——210 


Text. Firft Debate: Tuefday, 9th November, 202. Pro- 
cedure fettled. Movers of amendments. Report of Nicholas 
to King. King’s oder thereon, 203. Second Debate: roth 
November. No copies to be given out. x1th November, 
Speech by Strode. Deftination of Remonftrance avowed: to 

o tothe people, 204. To be printed and circulated. Third 
Debate: 12th November, Motion for Candles, 205. D’Ewes 
in favour of Candles. Private reports to the King, 206. 
Tenacity of his Majefty’s oppofition. Fourth Debate: 
15th November. As to Bifhops favouring idolatry. Speech 
by Dering, 207. Falkland’s former attack on Bufhops. 
Prefent vehement defence. Fifth Debate: 16th November, 
208. Claufe againft Bifhops carried. Compromife as to 
Liturgy. Conceffions to Oppofition. Unauthorifed reports. 
Suppreffion of printed and MS. diurnals, 209. Refolutions 
to Second Army Plot, 210. 


Notes. Strode’s manner of fpeech. Avowal as to Scotch 
Army, 205. Shilling fines. Orders as to bufinefs: as 
to reading of Bills, 206. Dering fneered at by Clarendon, 
207. 


§ XIT. PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL VOTE, 19TH NOVEM- 
BER AND 20TH NOVEMBER ° . 2ZIO—215 


Text. Nicholas’s fear for the King. Progrefs of Remon- 


ftrance reported, 2x0. Nicholas as to printing: the defign 
avowed. Sixth Debate: 19th November, 211. Amend- 
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ments and verbal changes, 211, 212. Hyde's urgent appeal. 
Pym’s reply: and vindication. A home thruft, 212. Order 
for en ent. Complaint of Mr. Speaker. Lenthal 
relieved. Seventh Debate: 2oth November Final Debate 
fixed. Cromwell and Falkland, 213. Preparations for laft 
Debate. Remonftrance lying on table, 214. Propofed hif- 
torical illuftrations. Dering on the Remonftrance, 215. 


Notes. A bold Mechanick, 211. Statement by Clarendon : 
charge againit Pym: a mifreprefentation, 214. 


ABSTRACT OF THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE , 215 273 


1. The Preamble: Purpofe aimedat . ‘ ;. : 215—218 
Text. Struggle of ge twelve months, 215 Why Remon- 
ftrance introduced. Necefflary to completion of Reforms, 
216. Court Confpiracy. to fubvert laws; to degrade Pro- 
teftanti{m ; to difcredit Parliament, 216, 217. Upholders 
of right nick-named Puritans, 217. Popery the chief Con- 
{pirator, 218. 
Notes. Falkland againft Laud. eroroe Pope at Lambeth, 
217. Englifh livings and Romifh opimions, 218. 


2. Firft, Second, and Third Parkhaments of Charles. 218—223 
Text. Claufes 1—6, Incidents of Firft Parliament, 218. Claufes 

7——10. Incidents of Second Parliament, 219. Claufes 

t1—16. Incidents of Third Parliament, 220. Violation 

of Petition of ay Sa Imprifonment of Members, 222. 

Heavy Fines. Suffermgs and death of Eliot. His blood 

crying for vengeance, 223. 

Notes. Billeting grievances. Lifts of recufants. Yonge’s 
Diary, 219. Proceedings to get money. How fpent. 
Amendments by J. C., 220. Addition by Strode. 
Moundiford MSS. _ Billeting foldiers. Sheriffs and fhip- 
money. Projects for plunder of fubje&t, 221. Atro- 
cities of the Court. Authors of Amendments, 222. 
Eliot’s ufage in Tower, 223. 


3. Government by Prerogative : from Third Parliament to Pactfi- 
cation of Berwsck . . ° ° . 224—244 
Jext. Claufes17—60. Government by Prerogative. Claufes 
17, 2%, 22,31, 44,45, and 49. Revival of feudal ftatutes, 224 
Ancient Charters broken, 225. Packed juries and robberies 
bylaw. Claufes 18, 19, 20, and 24. Monftrous taxation of 
commerce. Pretence of guarding feas, 226. Ship-money, 
227. Seas wholly unguarded, 228. No laws to appeal to. 
Cafe of Richard Chambers, 229. Claufes 27, 28, 29, 30, 
33, 34, and 35. Monopolies revived : all necefflaries of life pro- 
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tected and debafed. Reftraints on enterprife, 230. Debafe- 
ment of currency. Courts of law become courts of Royal 
revenue, 231 ‘Ciaufes 23, 24, 25, 26, and 32 Gunpowder 
monopoly: ‘Trained Bands difcouraged thereby, 232. 
Favours to Papift projectors Seizures under Crown Com- 
miffions, Commons taken from people, 233. Claufes 38, 
39» 42, 41. 42, 43, 46, and 47 #12Patents of the Judges 
altered. Juftice intercepted, 234 Law and lawyers degraded. 
Old jurifdictions abufed, 235. New courts created. Rules 
of law unfettled, 236 Claufes 37, 51, 52, 53, 54, and ss. 
Exc clefiaftical tyranny, 236, 237 Star Chamber High 
Commiffion and Council Table. Bufhops’ Couits People 
driven beyond feas Extent of the Emigration, 238 Claufes 
48, 50, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60. Church preferments. 
Pulpit doctrines. Ufe and abufe of fheriffs, 239. Treat- 
ment of Patriots. excluded from offices and honours, 240, 
241. ‘Terrorif{m and corruption, 241. Strafford’s and Laud’s 
predominance at Council, 241, 242 Claufes 61—67 De- 
fign of the Court. Puritans the partition againft Rome. to 
be flung down, 242. Scotch Rebellion Claufes 68—75. 
Strafford at the Council Board. Hs reafons for a Parha- 
ment, 243 Haus Infh levies againft the Scots, 244 


Notes. Proclamation againft talking of a Pa:liament, 224. 
Wardfhip extortions Coat and condu& money. Schedule 
of grievances (April 1640), 225. The tax leaft fupporta- 
ble, 226 Hardfhips of Ship-money affeffment Piifons 
filled. Hampden one of many recufants Lord Saye’s 
refiftance: deufion in his cafe, 227. Pym on Ship- 
money Notalight tax Puraciesin the Channel. In- 
fults to Englith flag, 228. Captures by Turks Popular 
fympathy fo. Judge Hutton. Hyde's f{peech ayainft the 
Judges, 229. Bulftiode Whitelocke, 230 Proye& for 
brafs money, 1638. Falkland’s reference thereto Grim- 
fton on denials of juftice, 231. Culpeper on protection 
of gunpowder, 232. Wilde and Clotworthy. Plunder 
of the poor, 233. Commuiffions Alleged defeéts in 
title deeds. Anecdote of a Judge, 234. Council Board 
tyranny Policy of Keeper Finch. Courts of the 
houfehold Verney‘Papers, 235 Death for ftealing 
Royal difh. Notices for infertions in Remonfirance, 236. 
Tragedies of Baftwick, Burton, and Prynne, 236, 237. 
Mutilations for confcience’ fake. Rous’s Drary Cafe 
of ahat, 237. Wentworth on political fermons Royalift 
preachers, 239. Hyde on the Council of the North, 239, 
240. Anecdote of Hyde at York ‘Trouble at his 
lodgings. Landlady curfes and abufes him The myf- 
tery explained, 240. Travelling between London and 
York, 241. Who were called Puritans, 242 Dsary of 
Rous (March 1639). Prayers for a Parliament, 243 
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4. The Short Parliament and the Scottifh Invafon ; 244-253 


Text. Claufes 76—78. Claufes 79—84. Strafford’s fatal 
Counfel, 244. Its refults. D:ffolution of Short Parliament, 
245. Claufes 85—87. Laud ftill moving to Rome, 246. 
Crown above the laws: Mitre above Crown, 246, 247. Church 
oppreffion, 247- Claufes 88—94 Defigns and power of 

apifts, 247, 248. Secret meetings, 248 Agencies at Court 
and in Council. Imperium in wmperio, 249. Claufes 95, 104. 
Prifons full. Non-parliamentary fupply exhaufted, 250 Dnf- 
content of Lords; petitions for Parliament, 250,251. ‘The 
Scotch invafion. arlament fummoned (3rd November, 


1640), 253. 

Notes. Strafford'’s advice (sth May, 1640), 244. <Arrrefts of 
Parhament men. Ruots at Southwark and Lambeth. 
Allufions by Clarendon, 245 An honeft Judge. Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard, 246. Grimfton. Falkland, 247. 
Mais connived at: conventicles made criminal, 247, 248. 
Favour to Papifts. Matters fubje&t to monopoly, 248. 
Speech by Rudyard. State and Church grievances infepa- 
rable, 249 Ruin of Old Monarchy. Yonge’s Diary, 
250. The York Declaration. Dangers to State and 
Church. Grievances of fubyeét. Innovations in religion, 
251. ‘Taxation without reprefentation. Parliament the 
only remedy. Story by Shaftefbury, 252. Firft refolve 
of the Court: fecond thoughts, Shaftefbury Papers, 253. 


5. A&s of the Long Parkament ; ‘ 253—258 


Text Claufesros and r10 Heroes of the Long Parliament, 
253,254 Theirtafk Claufes 106—g and 111—124 Two 
armies paid ‘Twelve fubfidies ranfed. Grievances redreffed, 
254. onopolies abolifhed, 255. Taxation reftored to 
Commons eloucne punifhed, 256 Claufes 127—136, 
125 and 126, and 137—142. Overthrow of tyranny  eccle- 
haftical and civil, 256,257 How accompirfhed, 257. T'wo 
famous ftatutes. Other acts prepared: titles and objects 
thereof, 258. 

Notes. Culpeper againft projecto Swarm of monopolift 
jenaer ‘ Speech by Pym: “Gall gain to King fom 
large lofs to fubyect, z 55 Ralph Verney to James Dillon 
(1634), 256. Prynne’s punishment defcribed Court of 
Requefts divifion, 257. Horror of impreffment, 258. 


6. Praétices of the Court Party . : : . 259—265 


Text. Claufles 143—153. Obftruétions expected §Preferment 
of evil Counfellors. Reproach 7 en Houfe: of refufing to 
fupport the Crown, 259. A million and a half voted for the 
King. Claufes 154—161. Popular Bills paffed by King. 
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Four great Aéts recited, 260. No intention to weaken 
Crown by them. Reftraints sreaeond f to fafety, 261. Claufes 
162—1638. Slanders againft the Parliament, 261, 262. Dan- 
ger of hafty judgments. Comparifon with former Parlia- 
ments. Alleged excefs of privilege, 262 Claufes 169—180 
The party hoftile to Parliaments Intriguers with army 
Promoters of Rebellion, 263. The Irith tragedy, 264. In. 
tended prologue to tragedy in England, 265 


Notes Privileges from fuits at law, 262. Maffacres of Irith 
Proteftants. Narrative by May, 264 Narrative by 
Rufhworth Clarendon’s account, 265 


7. Defence of the Popular Leaders . . ; 265~—269 


Iext Claufes 181—191 Hopes of Leaders of Commons, 
265, 266 Reply to their affailants, 266 Champions of 
Epifcopacy : their flanders, 266, 267 Defign of the Bifhops’ 
Bill No intention to relax juft difcipline, 267 Conformit 
defired, 268 Suggeftion for a Synod: to fettle Churc 
Government, 269 Defire to advance Learning by reforming 
Univerfities, 269. 


Notes. Idolatry in the Church, 267. Authorfhip of Remon- 
ftrance Afcribed to Pym. Parallel paffages from 
Pym’s Vindication, 268. 


8. Remedtal Meafures demanded . : : 269—273 


Text Claufes 192—206 Demands made, 269,270 Settle- 
ment of Monarchy with limitations (1 ) Safeguards againft 
Roman Catholic Religion, 270. Suggefted Commiffion, 271. 
(1) Securities for admuiniftration of laws (11) Protection 
againft evil Counfellors. Parliament to be confulted im 
choice of minifters, 272. Munifters to be made fubyeé&t to 
laws. Clofing prayer of Remonftrance, 273. 


Notes Pym’s view as to Popery: diflike of the Statefman, 
not the Bigot, 270 ‘The King’s tendencies to Rome 
Compaét for reftoration of Epifcopacy Propofed invi- 
tation to the French, 271. Englifh Statefmen: and 
foreign penfions, 273, 274. 


§ XIII. THe House anp ITs MEMBERS: 22ND NOVEMBER, 
1641 . ° : ; 273-285 


Text. Monday, 22nd November. Kung approaching London, 
273, 274. Ten o’clock a.m. Speaker late Petition from 
Moniers, 274 Diftin&tion between Commonwealth and 
King. Pym on Ireland. Twelve o’clock am  Du:nner- 
hour. Cries for Order of the Day, 275. Hyde’s motion 
to gain time. The Old Houfe of Commons. wee 
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Hall. Famous Affociations, 276. Pym and Hyde. Shops 
in the Hall. Place of refort: for M.P’s, lawyers and clients, 
277. St Stephen’s Chapel. Its old interior. Officers of 
Houfe. Honourable Members, 278 Pofition of Mr Speaker. 
Richard King’s attack on Lenthal, 279 Hon. Mr John 
Digby: his difrefpe€&t to Houfe: rebuked by Lenthal, 279, 
280. Mr. Speaker’s powers, 280 Lenthal’s weaknefs, 281. 
Magifter Venter Woufe emptied by dinner-bel]l, 282 Where 
leading Members fit. Sir Simonds D’Ewes~ taking his 
notes, 283. Marten and Pym, Culpeper, Hyde, Falkland 
and Palmer Vane and King’s Migifters, 284. Independent 
Members. Hampden, Waller, Cromwell, Hollis, and Selden. 
The lawyers, 285 


Notes Efcape of Weftminfter Hall from fire, 277. Selden 
and the Digbys Digby on his ladder and the ape on 
houfe-to D’Ewes and Lenthal, 280 A quarrel on 
point of order D°Ewes leétures Mr Speaker  Len- 
thal’s fubmiffion, 281 Pym’s dinner parties An even- 
ing ride, 282 Places of Members in Houfe, 283 
Mode of referring to Members, 284, 285 


§ XIV. SPEECHES OF HYDE, FALKLAND, DERING, RUDYARD, 
AND BaGsHAaw . ‘ ; ; : 286—299 


Text. Eixghth Debate: Monday, 22nd November Hyde 
{peaks Doubts Houfe’s right to remonftrate, 286 Obyec- 
tions to form and language: unjuft to King, 286,287 Lord 
Falkland {peaks King’s mght to name his own Muinitters, 
287 Defends Laud Dangers of Remonftrance, 288. 
Apology for Bifhops: and Popifh Lords, 288, 289 Suir 
Edward Dering fpeaks. not difcreetly, 289,290, 291 Urges 
importance of Remonftrance But why carry it to the peo- 
Md People want only good laws, 291 Remonftrate to 

ing: but not downward to people Agrees with Falk- 
land = Church regulation no fubjeét for Parliament, 292 
Advocates Prizes in Church Would not f{plit moons into 
ftars Final reafons for adverfe vote, 293 Rudyard fpeaks. 
His Charagter by May. Favourable to a Declaration, 294 
Great acts of the Parliament Neceffity to defend it againft 
libels. States one objection to Remonftrance, 295 Would 
only mention Aéts paffed not Bills in progrefs or intended 
Subfequent attacks on Rudyard A poet and friend of poets, 
296. Joins the Parhament Unfit for all its duties, 297 
Sayings and doings. Conduct in old age No apoftate, 298 
Aéting in Houfe till his death (zt. 87) Mr. Bagfhaw fpeaks- 
againit the Remonftrance, 299 


Notes Hyde’s wordinefs in fpeaking, 286. Allufion to Eliot 
in Remonftrance: incorreétly quoted by Hyde, 287 
Dering’s publication of his fpeeches. Ordered to be 
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burnt. Origin of penny-a-lining, 289. Reported fpeeches 
never {fpoken: Royalift petitions forged: work of poor 
{cholars in ale-houfes. Verney’s Notes, 290. Sydney 
Smith anticipated, 293. Poem to Rudyard by Ben 
Jonfon, 296 Epigrams addreffed by Jonfon, 297. 


XV SPEECHES OF CULPEPER, PyM, BRIDGMAN, WALLER, 
AND HAMPDEN . ‘ ‘ : 300——308 


Text. Sir John ae La fpeaks Manner of {peaking, 300. 
Obyeé&ts to Remonftrance: not neceflary: and dangerous in 
form. People not to be addreffed alone. Pym fpeaks, 301. 
Anfwers preceding {peakers, 301, 302. Replies to Hyde 
teplies to Falkland, Claim of Parliament to advife King, 
302. Right to coritol Munifters. Replies to Culpeper. 
Replies to Dermg. Slanders againft Parliament, 303. As 
to Church Prizex Remarks on Rudyard. Replies to Bag- 
fhaw. Oppofes Lords’ claim to fhaie in Remonftrance, 304. 
An a& of Commons, not of Lords or ane Appeal to 

eople from reprefentatives. Orlando Bridgman {fpeaks. 
Re les to Pym, 305 Edmund Waller fpeaks. Laws not to 
yield to Orders. Why control the King’? John Hampden 
fpeaks, 307. Why obyeétto declaration? Replies to Dering 
Quotes and applies Revelations, 307. 


Notes Character of Culpeper. Remark by Hyde: more ap- 
plicable to Pym, 300. Hampden’s quotation, 307 


§ XVI. THE SPEECHES UP TO MIDNIGHT . : - 308—313 


Text Hampden refumes feat (9 o'clock p.m) Why D’Ewes 
had left at 4.0’clock. Attempts at compromife refifted, 308. 
Two divifions, 309 (1.) 187 to 123. (11) 161 to 147. 
Denzil Hollis fpeaks. People to be influenced. Power of 
Houfe to declare fingly, 310. Right to control King’s advi- 
fers. Glyn fpeaks. Precedents for Remonftrance, Reafons 
in its favour, 311. Mr Coventry fpeaks. Geoffrey Palmer 
fpeaks Maynard fpeaks, 312. Midnight approaching 
Secretary Nicholas retues. Whites to the King. Reveals 
Hyde’s purpole, 313. 

Notes. Subjeé& of firft divifion Remark by D’Ewes Tel- 
lers, 309. Second divifion, 310, Speaker’s eye, rule of pre- 
cedence, 311. 


§ XVII. QUESTION PUT, AND PALMER’Ss PROTEST . 314-322 


Text Refiftance to putting queftion. Which fide gained by 
delay, 314. Hyde's ftatement: Whitelocke’s: reafons to 
the contrary, 315. Truth of the cafe. Numbers on 
firft divifion (3 10): on fecond divifion (308), 316 Numbers 
on third divifion (307). New queftion raifed. Clarendon’s 
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Narrative, 317. As to st br proteft; as to Palmer’s: as 


to others: as to clofe of 
grefs. A tiffue of misftatements, 318, 319. Real 


ebate: as to incidents in its pro- 


mover of 


rinting, 319. Mr. Peard,320 ‘True objeét of ‘‘ Protefters.” 


o divide and deftroy authority of Houfe, 321. 


refolutely refifted. Exiftence of Houfe imvolved. 


ampled icene, 322. 
Notes. Whitelocke’s Memorials: not reliable, 315 


Why fo 
Unex- 


Numbers 


commonly prefent 1n Houfe, 316 Change by Claren- 


don’s firft editors, 317. no bate and Hampden. 
on Hampden Art of ma ing ufe of others: 
misjudgment, 320 Clarendon’s 
A governor of men, 321. 


§ XVIII. VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH . 
Iext Remonfirance carried (by 159 to 148), 322 


D’ Ewes 
open to 


charagéter of Hampden. 


322-327 
Denzil 


Hollis aéting with Pym Peard moves printing Hyde op- 


pofes. Contufed debate. Members protefting, 323 


Palmer 


moves to take down names: of all claiming to proteft, 323, 
324. Cries of 6 All, all.”’ Palmer protefts for ‘‘ All” 
Sudden fury of excitement. ‘‘I thought we had all fat in 
“‘ the Valley of the Shadow of Death” (Philip Warwick), 
424. Swords ready for mifchief Parallel fram Saul’s Wars, 
Calmnefs of Hampden Shows Palmer’s prefumption, 325. 
How fhould he anfwer for ‘‘all” The Houfe calmed 
Printing to be Jeft unfettled, 326 Fourth divificn 124 to 
zor. Houfe rfes (2 aM ), 326, 327. What Cromwell faid 
of the Vote Turning-point of freedom or defpotifm, 327. 


§ XIX SiTTiInG oF TUESDAY, THE 23RD NOVEMBER 


Text. ‘Tuefday, 23rd November. Houfe meets at 10 
327,328  Bufinefs nm hand Four, Pm Pym 


327-—33! 


o’clock, 
refers to 


laft night’s fcene, 328 Mifchievous claim put forward: to 
be difcuffed next day, 328,329 The truth, and Clarendon’s 
verfion of it. As to party counfels Impoffible as ftated, 
329. As toa purpofe againft himfelf: reyeéted by Northern 
men As to diputes among the leaders Not confirmed by 
D’Ewes or Verney, 330. Why not credible. Refuted by 


MS. of D’Ewes, 331. 


Notes D’Ewes correéts Clarendon, 329 Clarendon’s dif- 


tinction between himfelf and Palmer, 330, 331 


§ XX. DEBATE ON PALMER’s PROTEST 


331-343 


Text Ninth Debate: Wednefday, 24th November. Pym de- 
nounces {candalous prints, 331. Complaints of Pamphleteers, 
Referred to Committee tor abufes of printing. Pym fpeaks 
ayainft ** Proteft,” 332. Shows itsdanger. Hyde defends:t: 
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amid clamour. Why not Commons as well as Lords? 333. 
Repeats proteft aga:nft printing. Suggeftion by Strode: dif- 
regarded. Mr Hotham fpeaks, 334. Attacks Palmer: as 
leader of a mutiny, 334, 335 | Moves to have him fent for. 
Palmer enters. Conflict of friends and foes, 335 Hyde 
{upports Palmer. ‘Too late to require him to aniwer ul- 
peper on fame fide. Members to be queftioned only at 
p aeerea L 336 Denzil Hollis makes new charge D’Ewes 
peaks MRepliesto Hyde. Exhibits precedents, 337. Mem- 
bers not queftionable elfewhere’ but by the Houfe at any 
time. Judgment of Houfe never avoidable Error in Cul- 
peper’s argument, 338 Future parliament may queftion 
pait. Houfe unchanged by abfence of members D'Ewes’s 
own abfence at midmght of Monday, 339. Would have 
Palmer {peak D’Ewes proud of his logic Palmer's 
friends prevent his rifing A divifion called for, 340 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 
§ 1. THE PLANTAGENETS. 


I pRopos: to introduce an attempt to re- Purpofof 
defcribe, with greater fullnefsandaccuracy,fome 
leading events in the political ftruggle of the 
Seventeenth Century, by a fketch of the earlier 
efforts for freedom in the Plantagenet and Tudor 
reigns. From the circumftances that attended 
the gradual growth of our liberties, were drawn 
ever the moft powerful arguments for their 
maintenance and defence; and it is impoffible * aaa 
clearly to underftand the pofition in this refpect by Charles 
taken up by Charles the Firft’s opponents, the Firft's 
without fome knowledge of the grounds on °PPOSn® 
which they refted their claim to connect with 
the old laws and ufages of England, their 
refiftance to the tyranny of the Stuarts. 

One of the nobleft images in the writings ®¢cors’. 
of Burke, is that in which he fays of the fpirit of Englith 
of Englith Freedom that, always acting as if in Freedom. 
the prefence of canonifed forefathers, it carries 
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Burke on an impofing and majeftic afpect. ‘It has 

rool aa ‘¢a pedigree and illuftrating anceftors. It has 

‘*its bearings and its enfigns armorial. It has 

‘Fits gallery of portraits, its monumental in- 

“< {criptions, its records, evidences, and titles.” 

For collecting and producing them, Selden was 

thrice imprifoned by James the Firft and his 

Son; and the part which they played in that 

ftruggle with the Stuarts, was but the revival, 

in more powerful form, of an influence they 

had exerted over the Plantagenets and the 

Tudors. As in later, fo it had been in the 

bi cae earlier time. The Petition of Right, enacted 

Time, in Charles the Firft’s reign, was but the affir- 

mation and re-enactment of the precedents of 

three foregoing centuries ; and in the reign of 

John, when the Barons were in treaty for the 

Great Charter, Langton put forward, as the 

bafis and title of their claims, a charter of a 
hundred years’ earlier date. . 

Charterof That was the enactment of the firft year of 

Henry 1. Henry Beauclerc, the firft of the name, and 

' the third of our Norman kings. It was fup- 

pofed to be the only copy then in exiftence ; 

fo affiduous Henry’s officers had been, in the 

more fecure years of his reign, to deftroy the 

evidence of his recognition of popular rights at 

Difficulty the outfet of his ufurpation. But he could not 

reflieg , deprefs the people for his pleafure, when already 

Charter. he had raifed them for his gain. ‘They are 

edged tools, thefe popular compacts and con- 

ceffions; and not fo fafe to play the game of 

diffimulation with, as a friendly nod or greet- 

ing to the friend you purpofe to betray. 

‘© Does he {mile and {peak well of me?” faid 
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one of the chief jufticiaries of this King, Henry I. 
«Then I am undone. I never knew him 

‘* praife a man whom he did not intend to 
“ruin.” It was truly faid, as the fpeaker 

foon had occafion to know; but it is more 
difficult fo to deal with a people. A charter Royal 
of relief from onerous and unreafonable bur- concef 
dens, once granted, is never more to be refumed ;efamable. 
as a mere wate piece of parchment. The pro- 

vifions of which men have loft the memory, 

and are thought to have loft the proof, reappear 

at the time of vital need; and the prince into 

whofe violent keeping a people’s liberties have 

fallen, is made fubject to a fharp refponfibility. 

For the moft part, unhappily, hiftory is read toertea 
as imperfectly as it is written. Beneath the judgments 
furface to which the obfcurity of diftant records ™ “tory. 
too commonly reftricts us, there lies material 

to be yet brought to light, lefs by laborious 
refearch than by patient thought and careful 
induction. Conceding to the early chroni- 

clers their particular cafes of oppreffion, fub- 
jection, and acquiefcence, let us well affure 
ourfelves that thefe will not prevail for any 

length of time againft an entire and numerous 

people. Ifever rulers might have hoped to Strength 
meafure their immunities and rights by the ood yas 
temper and ftrength of their fwords, it fhould Noman 
have been thefe early Norman princes ; yet at Kings. 
every turn in their ftory, at every cafualty in 

their chequered fortunes, they owe their fafety 

to the fact of flinging down their fpoil. A 
fomething which, under various names, repre- 

fents the People, is ftill upon their track ; 


and thus, over our rudeft hiftory, there lies at 
B2 
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leaft a fhadow of the fubftance which fills our 
later and nobler annals. 
Bafis of The bafis of the Saxon Conftitution refted 
Saxon —_ wholly on the mutual correction, and relative fuf- 
tion. tainment and fupport, of two oppofite powers ; 
that of the King exerted through a prerogative 
jurifdiction, and that of the People expreffed 
through their various courts and guilds. Nor 
does it admit of queftion that, fubftantially, 
Adopted the Conqueror and his fons adopted the Saxon 
Conqueror jurifprudence, and that it continued to be the 
andhis bafis of the common law. Every fubfequent 
ae. alteration operated upon it; and though the 
action of time and circumftance made thofe 
alterations confiderable, there was little direct 
change by pofitive enactment. The notion 
which long prevailed that the Feudal Syftem 
was firft introduced into England at the Con- 
queft has been difproved by modern inquiry. 
puginof All the rudiments and germs of the feudal 
*Y* fervices exifted in the Germanic nations; and 
whether thefe were grown in their forefts, or 
had been derived in any degree from what 
they faw of the fyftem of the Empire, is not 
very material. As early as Tacitus, every 
chieftain had his band of retainers, who ho- 
noured him in peace, and followed him in 
war; and that an artificial connection fhould 
gradually have arifen, reciprocally binding the 
lord to his vaffal, and the vaffal to his lord, 
renders it eafy to underftand the growth of 
Its bur- the entire fyftem of feudality. In what way 
dens and its more onerous incidents and obligations 
modes of . : 
tenure. | arofe opens up wider confiderations. But there 
is reafon to believe that even thefe had made 
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confiderable advance under the Saxons, though 
not to the exclufion of other modes of tenure, 
before the fubtle and elaborate Norman devices 
were grafted on them. ‘The Saxon king cer- Natural 
tainly claimed the right of wardfhip, though confe- 
lefs often, and in fimpler and lefs oppreffive che Feudal 
form, than in the Norman time; and _ the Syftem. 
acknowledgment, by oath, of the obligation 
in a feud as reciprocal and binding on both 
parties, is known as early as Alfred’s reign. 
As that obligation took more fettled fhape, 
the fyftem developed itfelf in largely civilifing ,,, 
and humanifing forms. The compact implied develop- 
on both fides fixed rights and fettled duties, ™°* 
and made Protection as facred as Service. It 
led gradually, in fhort, to the feud becoming 
a life-eftate ; from which, as an almoft natural 
confequence, the principle of hereditary fuc- 
ceffion arofe; every new occupant making Heredi- 
ftill his acknowledgment of vaffalage, and Sy 5° 
binding himfelf as fully as the firft grantee. 
Nor did it require much forethought to dif- 
cern, that the perfect development of this fyftem 
would end in a mutual arrangement of legally 
binding obligations and legally maintainable 
rights, in the courfe and aétion of which the Extinétion 
very life of the relation of vaflalage would — 
expire. 

aaa with Henry the Firft’s The Cru- 
charter were the firft great victories of the @¢« 
Crufades, which led to the facrifice of many 
millions of lives, and, had the effect not only 
greatly to increafe the temporal power and 
ecclefiaftical domination of the Popedom, but 
to begin the terrible ftory of religious wars. Yet 
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they had alfo good refults, to which the exifting 

condition of the world gave a preponderating 

Feudal influence. What there was of merit in the 

ae feudal inftitutions had here taken a higher and 

proved. more {fpiritual character, largely abating their 

ferocity and fomewhat leffening their injuftice. 

A troubadour of the century now begun called 

Jerufalem a fief of Jefus Chrift; and in the 

expreffion may be traced the origin of the 

Crufader’s fenfe of his bond and vaffalage to 

the Son of God. To his fancy, he was now 

firmly eftablifhing a reciprocity of obedience 

and protection between himfelf and heaven. 

Influences The union alfo, which the Crufades effected, 

eras of different countries in a common object, had 

"a tendency to diffipate many narrow hindrances 

to a common civilifation ; and the intercourfe 

of eaftern and -weftern nations by degrees intro - 

duced into religion, as well as into government, 

larger and more humane views. ‘The pecu- 

niary obligations incurred by the feudal chiefs, 

led at the fame time to a wider circulation of 

money, and made further gradual but fure 

encroachment on the ftricter domains of feudal- 

Seedsof ifm. Finally, we owe it mainly to the Cru- 

Commerce fades, that the enrichment of the ports of Italy, 

rature. by fuch fudden avenues to trade, became an 

important element in the advance to a higher 

and more refined fyftem of fociety ; and that, 

{cattered through the wandering paths of 

Troubadour or Dominican, the feeds of elo- 

quence and fong fprang, up in later days, and 

in many countries, into harvefts of national 
literature. 

Henry II. Some of thefe advantages began to be felt 
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even fo early as under the firft and greateft of FirftPlan- 
the Plantagenet kings. It was in Henry the 7&2" 
Second’sreign that perfonalfervices of the feudal 11 Pid 
vaflals were exchanged for pecuniary aids; 

that, by the iffue of a new coinage of ftandard 

weight and purity, confidence was given to 

towns and cities, then ftruggling into import- 

ance by the help of charters and fifcal exemp- 

tions; that it was made the duty of the 
Itinerant judges to fee that all free men were 
provided with competent arms and means of 
defence ; that the moft oppreffive baronial Gains to 
tyrannies received a check from the Crown; ema 
and that further fettled guarantees for internal 
tranquillity were given by a more orderly, 

equal, and certain adminiftration of the laws. 

Yet even fuch fervices to civilifation yield in 
importance to that which was rendered by this . 
great prince in refifting the ufurpations of the 
Church. His difpute with his Primate 1n- pifpute of 
volved effentially little lefs than the ultimate Menty 1. 
queftion of the entire arrangement of human seater 
fociety. Not feventy years had paffed fince 

the voice of Hildebrand had declared the papal 

throne to be but the temporal emblem of a 
univerfal fpiritual authority, holding abfolute 

feudal jurifdiction over the leffer authority of 

kings and nobles ; and Becket ftood upon the 

claim fo put forth by Hildebrand. Luke him, Becket’s 
he would have turned human government into heme. 
a theocracy, placing the Church at its head, 
unqueftioned and fupreme. He would have 

drawn together the whole of Chriftian Europe 

under one fole Suzerain authority, and, through 

all the wide and various extent of civilifed 


Henry’s 


oppoti- 
tion, 
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nations, would have made the fpiritual tyranny 
of Rome the centre and metropolis of dominion. 
To Henry Plantagenet, on the other hand, it 
feemed that any fuch centralifation of ecclefias- 
tical power would be fatal to the peace, the 
happinefs, and the liberty of the world. He 
had laboured hard, with his Chancellor Becket, 
to reduce all autocracies and tyrannies within 
his kingdom ; and againft his Primate Becket, 
he now refolutely declared that this work fhould 
ftill goon. Whether fpiritual interefts were, 
or were not, of higher importance than temporal 
interefts, was not neceflarily the queftion 1m- 
plied ; any more than whether a firm belief in 
Chriftianity fhould involve a total fubjection 


‘+ of the -underitanding, of the heart and the 


What the 
ftruggle 
involved. 
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of Henry. 


Complete 
victory to 
either not 


will, of the active and the intellectual powers, 
to ecclefiaftical domination. Not fo, happily 
for the people whom he governed, was 
this refolute prince difpofed to renounce 
his focial and civil duties. In events that 
arofe as the conteft went on, he was rude, 
paffionate, and overbearing ; and perhaps much 
of the work he was called to do, by more 
delicate ways could hardly have been done: 
but, though what he had nobly gained was 
thus at times in danger of being ignobly loft, 
there feldom fails to be vifible, throughout all 
the recklefs impulfes of that really majeftic 
though ill-regulated nature, a ftrong compre- 
henfion of the vital truth which was afterwards 
wrought out with fuch breadth and potency 
in England. And on the whole it was cer- 
tainly well that Henry the Second’s triumph 


defirable. fhould not have been on all points complete. 
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Notwithftanding the fpiritual defpotifm which what was 
the Church would fain have eftablifhed, we can- te as 
not forget what the Church in thofe rudetimes 
reprefented and embodied ; and for the utter 
difcomfiture and overthrow of which, any 
abfolute fupremacy of the State and the fword 

would have been but a poor compenfation. 

What it was well that the King fhould retain, what 

he did not lofe; and though neither did saints Il. 
Becket entirely forfeit what his arrogance too 8" 
rafhly put in peril, fubftantially the victory 
remained with Henry. Afferting the neceflary 

fights of temporal princes, and upholding the 
independent vigour of civil government, he 
defended and maintained, in effect, religious 
liberty-and equal laws; and the foil was not 
unprepared to receive that wholefome feed, even 

fo early as the reign of the firft Plantagenet. 

The moft diftinguifhed affociate of Henry panuif de 
in his civil labours was the famous Ranulf de Glanvile, 
Glanvile, in whofe name is written the moft fe hewtbas 
ancient and memorable treatife of the laws and et Confue- 
cuftoms of England; and the greateft a&t they piasiged 
jointly performed was to give authority, uni- sacle 
verfality, and fettled form and circumftance, 
to a practice which was only very imperfectly 
introduced in the time of Henry Beauclerc, 
and had been, fince then, carried out {till lefs 
perfectly. In a Great Council at Northampton, ,,.¢ 
Henry formally divided the kingdom into fix Appoint- 
diftriéts, to each of which he affigned three itine- ™="t of 
rant judges, and from that time circuits have forjudges. 
never ceafed in England: carrying gradually 
with them (in confequence of other improve- 
ments introduced by this great and fagacious 
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prince) the general adoption of juries, an 
elevation of the character of the judges, and 

other fettled advantages in jurifprudence as 

well as in legal adminiftration, felt to this hour. 

Richard I. The reign of the fecond of the Plantagenet 
1189. = family fupplies to our conftitutional hiftorian, 
in the fentence paffed on the Chancellor of the 

abfent King by the convention of barons, the 

earlieft authority on record for the refponfi- 

bility of Minifters to Parliament. The incident, 
however, important as it is, feems rather to 

take its place with others in the fame reign, 

New rela- which mark the fpringing up of a new condi- 
tions be- tion of relations between the baronage and 
throneand the throne. In the obftinate abfence of Coeur- 
barons. de-Lion on his hair-brained enterprifes, the 
inaptitude and imbecility of his brother had 

thrown all the real duties of government into 

the hands of a council of barons; thefe again 
Independ- Were oppofed by men of their own clafs, as well 
ent oppo- for felf-intereft as on general and independent 
ace grounds ; and the refult of a feries of quarrels 
' thus conducted between equals, as it were, in 
{ftation, between forces to a great degree inde- 
pendent of each other—the Crown ftriving to 
maintain itfelf on the one hand, but no longer 

with the preftige of power it had received from 

the ftronger kings; the Ariftocracy advancing 

claims on the other, no longer overborne or 
overawed by the prefent preffure of the throne 
Beginning —-led to what, in modern phrafe, might be 
oie of called a fyftem of unfcrupulous party ftruggle, 
party. in which royalty loft the exclufive pofition it 
had been the great aim of the Conqueror’s 

family to fecure to it, and became an unguarded 
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object of attack, thereafter, to whatever hoftile 
confederacy might be formed againft it. 

What there was of evil as well as of good 
in the conteft became ftrongly manifeft in the 
two fucceeding reigns. 

In the ftri€t order of hereditary fucceffion Arthur's 
the crown, which on Richard’s death was con- ag 
ferred on John, would have fallen to Arthur, cefion : 
the orphan of John’s elder brother. But 
though the fubfequent misfortunes and forrow- 
ful death of this young prince largely excited 
fympathy in England, there was never any 
formidable ftand attempted, here, on the ground 
of his right to the throne. The battle was fought 
fought in the foreign provinces. In England, °"y 
while fome might have thought his hereditary provinces. 
claim fuperior to his uncle’s, there was hardly a 
man of influence who would at this period have 
drawn the fword for him, on any fuch prin- 
ciple as that the crown of England was heritable 
property. The genius of the country had been aos i 
repugnant to any fuch notion. ‘The Anglo- Bee a 
Saxon fovereignty was elective; that people herstable 
never fanétioning a cuftom by which the then ProPsTy- 
perfonal and moft arduous dutiesof fovereignty, 
both in peace and war, might pafs of right to 
an infant or imbecile prince; and to the ftrength Sove- 
of this feeling in the country of their conqueft, "ie" y 
the Normans heretofore had been obliged to 
yield. At each fucceffive coronation following 
the defeat of Harold, including that of the 
Conqueror, the form of deferring to the peo- Normans 
ple’s choice had been religioufly adhered to ; ¢cterto 
nay, of the five Norman kings on whom the principle. 
Englifh crown had now defcended, four had 
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been conftrained to reft their ftrongeft title on 


that popular choice or recognition: but its 

moft decifive confirmation was referved for 

the coronation of John. Till after the cere- 

mony, his right was in no particular admitted. 

Corona- He was earl, until he affumed the ducal coro- 
fg net; and he was duke, until the Great Council, 
1199. | {peaking through the primate, invefted him at 
Weftminfter with the Englifh crown, accom- 
panying it with the emphatic declaration that 

it was the nation’s gift, and not the property 

of any particular perfon. Speed, with his 

patient induftry and narrow vifion, calls this 

latter condition, “a fecond feed-plot of trea- 

“* fons ;”’ but for the moft part it has happened, 

Treafons throughout our Englifh hiftory, that treafons 
the feed- have been the fecond feed-plot of liberty. 
iberey. Other hiftorical critics imagine John’s corona- 
tion to have been a mere arrangement of con- 

ditional fealty fpecially reftricted to him; the 

fole temptation to elect him, in preference to 

his nephew, being the confideration that lefs 

was to be looked for in the way of civil refti- 

tution from a legitimate monarch, than from 

Legiti- one who held by elective tenure. But thefe 
macy or reafoners overlook, not only the fact that the 
Election? Jaw of fucceffion as between a living brother 
and a dead brother’s child was by no means 

fettled at this time, but that, as has juft been 
pointed out, the choice of a monarch on 
grounds exclufively hereditary would have been 
WhyJohn the exception and not the rule. If anything 
preferred beyond the objection to entrufting fovereignty 
to Arthur. ¢g q child and a woman, induced the preference 
of John, it very probably was fome anticipation 
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of a poffible and not diftant ftruggle between 
the throne and its feudal dependencies, and 
the fenfe of how much the latter would be 
ftrengthened by an incompetent and feeble 
King. For, how ftood the government of 
England, when placed in John’s keeping ? 

The balance of power between the various Henry 
grades of feudal fociety, as in a great degree at oe 
eftablifhed by the difcreet and powerful policy ettled by 
of Henry the Second, had been wholly relaxed his fons. 
and unfettled by the lawlefs adminiftration in 
Coeur-de-Lion’s abfence. The powers which 
Henry centered in the throne for good pur- 
pofes, were proftituted to evil by both his fons. 

The weaknefs which an able king, for wife 

and prudent purpofes, had fought to introduce 

into the ariftocratic element of the kingdom, 

had fince been ufed for the fuppreffion of all 
reftraint upon monarchical tyranny. If fuch a Monarchy 
fovereign as Henry could have continued to saneelegl 
reign, until a forced repreffion of the baronial aie 
feuds might have permitted a gradual and free 
reaction of the popular on the kingly power, the 
eftablifhment of rational liberty would have been 
haftened by at leaft two centuries. But evenas 

it was, there ftood the People between the two 
oppofing forces; alternately recognifed in the 
neceffities of each, and by both made confcious 

of their power. In the Church quetftions, and People 
that of refiftance to invafion, which arofe in ran 
the earlier portion of the reign, they took part alter- 
with John; in the queftions of civil freedom ™*ely- 
which immortalifed its clofe, they joined the 

grand confederacy of his enemies. Of the 
character of this prince it is needlefs to {peak. 
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Charaéer It belongs to the few in hiftory or in human 
“ee nature of which the infamy is altogether black 
and unredeemed. ‘The qualities which de- 
graded his youth grew with his years; com- 
bined with them, he had juft enough of the 
ambition of his race to bring forth more 
ftrongly the pufillanimity of his fpirit; and 
thus he was infolent and mean, at once the 
moft abject and the moft arrogant of men. 
The pitilefs cruelties recorded of him furpafs 
belief; and the recklefs madnefs with which he 
rufhed into his quarrels, was only exceeded by 
his impotent cowardice when refiftance fhowed 
His defer- its front. He deferted the people when the 
ae people joined him againft the church, and he 
‘deferted the church when the church joined 
him againft the people. Yet, what refulted 
from the very vice and falfehood of fo des- 
picable a nature was in itfelf the reverfe of 
evil. A man more able, though with an 
equal love of tyranny, would have hufbanded, 
py co a and kept, his power; this man could only feel 
sew" that he exifted when he knew that he was 
trampling on his fellow-men, and, making his 
power intolerable, he rifked and loft it. The 
conclufion which would infer that with the 
barons, and not with the people, the fubftantial 
benefit remained, is far too haftily formed. 
What the What, in its beginning, was the claim of one 
triumph powerful faction in the realm as againft its 
Barons feudal lord, became in the end a demand for 
involved. richts to be guaranteed to the general com- 
munity. It was but a month before the 
gathering at Runnymede that an unavailing 
attempt was made to detach the greater barons 
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from the national confederacy, by offering to 
themfelves and their immediate followers what 
the Great Charter was to fecure to every free- 
man. 

I have fhown that party fpirit had now arifen party 
in England. From it have fprung fcenes and {pint and 
compromifes often neither juft nor honourable ; * ™°™"*- 
but with it have been affociated, in very memor- 
able periods of hiftory, the liberties and poli- 
tical advances of the Englhifh people. The 
determined wifh of a large feétion of the nobles 
to degrade the pofition and humble the pride of 
their fovereign, became obvious at the outfet of 
John’s reign. When he began his continental] Englith 
wars, he was mafter of the whole French coaft, ftripped of 
from the borders of Flanders to the foot of the French 
Pyrenees; when three years had paffed, the Conde 
beft portion of that territory was irrevocably 
loft to him, and, after a feparation of three 
hundred years, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 
‘Touraine, were reannexed to the French crown. 
Nor were any of his complaints fo loud and 
bitter, during the progrefs of thefe events, as 
that which was implied in his reproach that the 
Englifh nobles had forfaken him. They cer- Condua 
tainly faw pafs into fubjection to France’ thofe of the | 
large and opulent provinces fo long won and 
guarded by the fwords of their fathers, and 
they made no fign of refiftance. But this 
had alfo a deeper fignificance than mere difguft 
with John. ‘They had eleéted their country. 
They were no longer foreign proprietors on a Growth 
foil which was not their own ; they were Eng- ee 
lifhmen, refolved to caft their fortunes an 
their fate with England. Soon after this, 
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indeed, they raifed a counter-cry to that of 
their recreant King, accufing him of foreign 
favouritifm. With the name, opprobrious 
now, of foreigner, they branded the Angevin, 
the Norman, and the Poitevin nobles whom 
he had brought into England at the clofe of 
Common his French wars; and whom he now delighted 
caute to parade about his perfon, to load with 
foreiguers. dignities and wealth, and to encourage in their 
vigorous efforts to plunder and opprefs the 
native population. Even the French hiftorian of 
the Norman Conquett is here fain to admit that 
the conquering lord and the conquered peafant 
had found a point of contact and a common 
fympathy. He can no longer refift the con- 
clufion, that in the foil of England there was 
at length germinating a national f{pirit common 
to all who traverfed it. Without doubt it 
Alliance was fo. Nor was there a new fine now levied 
aya on one of the old domains, or a new toll on 
one of the old bridges or highways, that did 
not bring the Englifh baron and lord of the 
manor nearer in his interefts and rights to the 

Englifh farmer and citizen. 
Kinp’s The next ftep in John’s degradation com- 
furrender pleted the rupture with his barons and carried 
ce “over the people to their fide. From the 
attempted overthrow of all government, by 
the furrender of England to the Pope, dates 
the firft fenfible advance in our annals to any- 
thing like a government under general and 
equitable forms of law. There is not an 
, Englifh freeman living in this nineteenth cen- 
a ogra ‘tury, who may not trace in fome degree a por- 


John. tion of the liberty he enjoys to the day when 
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King John did his beft to lay his country at 

the feet of a foreign prieft, and make every 

one of her children as much a flave as himfelf. 

From that day the grand confederacy againft Confede- 
the King took its really formidable, becaufe ™¢y 
now unwavering fhape; and what was beft in King. 
England joined and ftrengthened it. The 
concentration of its purpofes was mainly the 

work of Stephen de Langton, and forms his 

claim to eternal memory. Rome never clad Charagter 
in her purple a man of nobler nature, or one oe: 
who more refolutely, when he left the councils 

of the Vatican, feemed to have left behind him 

alfo whatever might impinge upon his obliga- 

tions as an Englifhman. No name ftands 

upon our records worthier of national honour. 

In an unlettered age, he had cultivated with 
fuccefs not alone the higheft learning, but the 
accomplifhments and graces of literature; and 

at a time apparently the moft unfavourable to His fer- 
the growth of freedom, he impelled exifting dif- Pte .P 
contents, which but for him might have wafted Fecdoni: 
themfelves in cafual conflict, to the eftablifh- 

ment of that deep and broad diftinction between 

a free and a defpotic monarchy, of which our 
hiftory, through all the varying fortunes and 
difafters that awaited it, never afterwards loft 

the trace. Even while he perfonally controlled 

the treacherous violence of the King, he gave 

fteady direction to the ftill wavering defigns of 

the Barons ; and among the fecurities obtained Tue@ay 
on the firft day at Runnymede for due obfer- june, 
vance of the bond or deed which the King ER 
was to be called upon to fign, probably none 3 Rundy- 
infpired greater confidence than that which mede. 
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Faithin § configned for a certain fpecified time to Lang- 
Langton ton’s cuftody the Tower and the defences 
of London. This and other guarantees 
conceded, the various heads of grievance 
and propofed means of redrefs were one it 
one difcufled: and, the document in whic 
they were reduced to legal fhape having 
Fourth been formally admitted by the Sovereign, on 
roe the fourth day from the opening of the 
figned, conference, Friday the 19th of June, 1215, 
there was unrolled, read out aloud, and 
fubfcribed by John, the inftrument which 
at laft embodied, in fifty-feven chapters, the 
completed demands of the _ confederacy, 
and is immortalifed in hiftory as the Great 
Charter. 
Itsgeneral ‘The Great Charter, it is hardly neceffary to 
araéter. fay, had nothing to do with the creation of 
our liberties. Its inexpreffible value was, that 
Confirma- it corrected, confirmed, and re-eftablifhed an- 
suiting cient and indifputable, though continually 
liberties. violated, public rights ; that it abolifhed the 
worft of the abufes which had crept into exifting 
laws ; that it gave an improved tone, by giving 
a definite and fubftantial form, to future po- 
pular defires and afpirations; that, without 
attempting to frame a new code, or even to 
inculcate any grand or general principles of 
legiflation, it did in effect accomplifh both, 
becaufe, in infifting upon the juft difcharge of 
Principles {pecial feudal relations, it affirmed a principle 
latentinit. of equity which was found generally applicable 
far beyond them ; that it turned into a tangi- 
ble poffeffion what before was fleeting and 
undetermined ; and that, throughout the cen- 
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turies which fucceeded, it was violated by all 
our kings and appealed to by every ftruggling 
fection of our countrymen. 

To very many of its provifions no reference 
needs to be made, beyond the mention that 
they redreffed grievances of the militar 
tenants, hardly intelligible fince the dental 
of the fyftem of feuds, but then very feverely 


felt. Reliefs were limited to a certain fum, Remedial 
as fixed by ancient precedent; the wafte com- provifions. 


mitted, and the unreafonable fervices exacted, 
by guardians in chivalry, were reftrained ; the 
difparagement in matrimony of female wards 
was forbidden ; and widows were fecured from 
compulfory marriage and other wrongs. Its 
remedies on thefe points were extended not to 
the vaffals only, but to the fub-vaffals of the 


Crown. At the fame time the franchifes, the Gyaran- 


ancient liberties and free cuftoms, of the City tee 
: franchifes, 


of London, and of all towns and boroughs, 
were declared to be inviolable. Freedom of 
commerce was alfo guaranteed to foreign mer- 
chants, with a provifo to the King to arreft 
them for fecurity in time of war, and keep 
them until the treatment of our own merchants 
in the enemy’s country fhould be known. 
The tyranny exercifed in connection with the 
Royal Forefts was effectively controlled ; and 
a remedy was applied to that double grievance 


s of 


of expenfe and delay, long bitterly felt, to Redref of 
which private individuals were fubjecéted when ecnieg 


profecuting fuits in the King’s court, by the 

neceffity of following the King in his perpe- 

tual progreffes. “Common Pleas fhall not 

<* follow our court,” faid this memorable pro- 
o 2 
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vifion of Magna Charta, ‘* but fhall be held 


“< in fome certain place.” 

As ftriking a provifion had relation to the 
levy of aids and fcutages, and this, which was 
not in the articles firft fubmitted to the King, 
appears to have originated during the four 
days’ conference at Runnymede. The fre- 
quency of foreign expeditions had given a 
very onerous character to thefe aids; always 
liable to be farmed out with peculiar circum- 
{tances of hardfhip, and lately become of 
nearly annual recurrence. But the provifion in 
queftion now limited the exaction of them to the 
three acknowledged legal occafions—the King’s 
perfonal captivity, the knighthood of his 
eldeft fon, and the marriage of his eldeft 
daughter ; and in cafe aid or fcutage fhould be 
required on any other grounds, it rendered 
neceflary the previous confent of the Great 
Council of the tenants of the crown. It pro- 
ceeded then to enumerate the conftituent parts 
of this Council, as to confift of archbifhops, 
bifhops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, who 
fhould be fummoned perfonally by writ ; and 
of all other tenants in chief of the crown, who 
fhould be fummoned generally by the fheriff: 
and it ordered the iffue of fummons forty 
days beforehand, with fpecification of time 
and place, and intended fubject of difcuffion. 
Nor did anything in the Charter, notwith- 
ftanding the careful limitation of the article to 
royal tenants and to purpofes of fupply, prove 
fo hateful to fucceeding princes as this latter 
ftipulation. It was foon formally expunged, 
and was never formally reftored; yet in its 
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place arofe filently other and larger privileges, 
fuch as no one was found daring enough in 
later years to violate openly. 

Upon many fmaller though very falutary Minor 
provifions which, relating to the better admi- provifions. 
niftration of juftice, to the ftricter regulation 
of affize, to mitigation of the rights of pre- 
emption poffeffed by the Crown, and to the 
allowance of liberty of travel to every free- 
man excepting in time of war, took a com- 
paratively narrow and local range, it is not 
neceflary to dwell. I proceed to name thofe 
grander provifions which proved applicable to 
all places and times, and were found to hold 
within them the germ of our greateft contfti- 
tutional liberties. 

Thefe were the claufes which protected the Securities 
perfonal liberty and property of all freemen, sat ead 
by founding acceffible fecurities againft arbi- perty. 
trary imprifonment and arbitrary fpoliation. 

«We will not fell, we will not refufe, we will Juttice not 
“not defer, right or juftice to any one,” was ‘25° 
the fimple and noble proteft againft a cuftom fold. 
never thenceforward to be practifed without 

fecret crime or open fhame. In the fame 

great fpirit, the thirty-ninth claufe, beginning 

with that rude latinity of zullus liber homo which 

Lord Chatham thought worth all the Claffics, «. suis 
ftipulated that no freeman fhould be arrefted liber | 
or imprifoned, or diffeifed of his land, or out- »°™ 
lawed, or deftroyed in any manner ; nor fhould 

the King go upon him, nor fend upon him, 

but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land. And a fupplementary 4! ee 
claufe, not lefs worthy, provided that earls and" °° 
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tried by barons fhould be amerced by their peers only, 

cae and according to the nature of their offence ; 

that freemen fhould not be amerced heavily 

for a {mall fault, but after the manner of the 

default, nor above meafure for a great tranf- 

greffion ; and that fuch amerciaments—faving 

always to the freeholder his freehold, to the 

merchant his merchandife, and to a villein his 

implements of hufbandry—fhould be impofed 

by the oath of the good men of the neigh- 

bourhood. It was at the fame time provided 

that every liberty and cuftom which the King 

had granted to his tenants, as far as concerned 

him, fhould be obferved by the clergy and 

laity towards their tenants, as far as concerned 

Extenfion them ; thus extending the relief generally, as 

ea before remarked, to the fub-vaffals as well as 
fals, vafials, but reftricting it ftill to the freeman. 

Manifeft as were fuch reftrictions and omif- 

fions in the Charter, however, and limited as 

the bearing feemed to be even of its greateft 

remedial claufes, thefe did not avail againft its 

mighty and refiftlefs effect through the fucceed- 

Effe& of Ing centuries. Its framers might have paufed, 

Charter in could they wholly have forefeen or known 

mmc what it involved; and that under words in- 

tended only to be applicable to the relations of 

feudal power, lay concealed the moft extended 

truths of a juft and equitable polity. By the 

very right they claimed to deny protection to 

ferfs, the bonds of ferfdom were for ever 

Its power broken. By the authority they affumed of 

rag protefting againft the power of taxation in a 

; prince, they forfeited the power of taxation in 

a like cafe which they believed they had re- 
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ferved to themfelves. They could not affert subftance 
a principle, and reftri€t its operation and con- fhaping 
fequences, They could not infift upon regular 
meetings of the Great Council with the pur- 

pofe of controlling the King, and prevent the 
ultimate admiffion into it of forms of popular 
election which were moft effectually to control 

the Nobility. If required to convey by a 

fingle phrafe the truth embodied in the Great 
Charter, it might be fimply and fufficiently 
expreffed as refiftance to irrefponfible tyranny ; 

and this fubftantially is the fame, under the 

ftuff jerkin of the peafant and under the coat 

of mail of the baron. In all the ftruggles of Violations 
freedom, therefore, which filled the centuries, a OF 
after Runnymede, it played the moft confpi- Charter. 
cuous part ; and from the folid vantage ground 

it eftablifhed, each frefh advance was always 

made. Never, at any new effort, were its 
watchwords abfent, or its provifions vainly ap- 

pealed to; although, when old Sir Edward 

Coke arofe to {peak in the third parliament of 
James the Firft, the neceffity had arifen no lefs 

than thirty-two times to have them folemnly 
reafirmed and_ re-eftablifhed. Thirty-two 
feveral times had they then been deliberately 
violated by profligate minifters and faithlefs 
kings. 

Tighe twice had this wrong been fuffered Henry III. 
in the reign fucceeding John’s, when, fix years 177° 
after the Regent Pembroke’s death, and while 
the perfon of the young King was under the 
guardianfhip of a Poitevin bifhop, Peter des 
Roches, formerly a tool of John’s, there was 
fummoned the earlieft Great Council which 
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Earliet bore the ominous name of Parliament. The 
council, Court’s urgent neceffities had called it together : 
Parlia- but, upon the demand for a fubfidy, frefh viola- 
ment. tions of the Charter were made broadly the 
ground for refufing to give; and it was only at 
length conceded, in the fhape of a fifteenth of 
Supply all movables, upon receipt of guarantees for 
clan > @ more ftrict obfervance of the Charter, and 
redrefs, With the condition that the money fo raifed 
fhould be placed in the treafury, and none of it 
taken out before the King was of age, unlefs 
for the defence of the realm, and 1n the pre- 
Control fence of fix bifhops and fix earls. As far as I 
money oe : 
by parlia- am aware, this is the firft example of parlia- 
ment. § mentary control brought face to face with the 
royal prerogative, and the tranfaction contained 
in the germ whatever has been worthieft of a 
free people in our hiftory. 
Appeal of Indirectly may be traced to it, among other 
> people: incidents very notable, that proclamation from 
Henry the Third, fummoning his people to 
take part with him againft the barons and great 
lords, which was one of the moft memorable 
of the precedents unrolled by Sir Robert 
Cotton and Sir Edward Coke when the ftruggle 
with the Stuarts began. It was then late in 
the reign; but Henry was only feeking to 
better the inftruction received in his nonage 
Similar from appeals exactly fimilar addreffed to the 
sppeal ~~ people by the Barons, while their conflié ftill 
Barons. continued with Peter des Roches. The wil 
Poitevin, galled by the conditions attached to 
the fubfidy, precipitated the young King into 
further difputes; in the courfe of which, offices 
of truft were gradually taken from the Englith 
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barons and filled by foreigners brought over Jealoufy 
into England. The men of old family, wedded of F barra 
now to the land of their fathers as jealoufly as 
the Saxon had been, faw themfelves difplaced 
for the French jefter, tool, or pander; and 
thefe fo-called Norman chiefs turned for fym- 
pathy and help to a people no longer exclufively 
either Norman or Saxon, but united infeparably 
on their Englifh foil. 

Hiftorians have been very reluctant to admit 
fo early an intrufion of the popular element 
into the government of the Plantagenets ; and 
it is {till the cuftom to treat of this particular 
reign as a mere ftruggle for the predominance Struggle 
of ariftocracy or monarchy. But beneath the [0" power 
furface, the other and more momentous power formed to 
is vifible enough, as it heaves and ftirs the war of, 
outward agencies and figns of authority ; and PU"°P™ 
what might elfe have been a paltry ftruggle, 
eafily terminable, for court favour or military 
predominance, was by this converted into a 
war of principles, awful and irreconcilable, 
which ran its courfe with varying fortune 
through all fubfequent time. The merchants Rif of 
and tradefmen of the towns are now firft recog- Meycnants 
nifable as an independent and important clafs. men. 
They have been enriched by that very inter- 
courfe with foreigners which was fo hateful to 
the clafs above them. They are invefted with 
privileges wrung from the poverty of their 
lords. They are no longer liable to individual 
fervices, but in place of them are paying com- 
mon rents. They have guilds and charters Guilds 
inviolable as the fees of the great proprietors 3 Gharters. 
and, incident to thefe, the right, as little now 
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to be difputed as that of the feudal fuperior 
had been, to hold fairs and demand tolls, to 
choofe their own magiftrates and enact their 
Privileges own laws. On the hearing of fuch men, the 
ee provifions of the Great Charter, read aloud 
middle from time to time in their County Courts, 
cla&. could not have fallen as a mere empty found. 
What was fo proclaimed might be but half- 
enfranchifement ; it could indeed be little more, 
while ferfdom remained in the claffes directly 
beneath them ; but it pointed to where freedom 
was, accuftomed them to its claims and forms, 
and helped them onward in the dire€tion where 
it lay. They joined the Barons againft the 

foreign favourite. 
King’s The conflict had continued fome time, and 
eae an Henry was twenty-fix years old, when his 
ment not neceffities again compelled him to call together 
ot a parliament; but twice his bidding was re- 
**  fufed, and the meffengers who bore the refufal 
might have added the unwonted tidings, that 
fongs fung againft the favourite, and filled 
with warnings to the fovereign, might daily 
be heard in the ftreets. Amid other figns and 
portents of focial change had now arifen the 
Political political ballad. In it fhone forth the firft 
ballads. vera effigies of the Poitevin bifhop of Win- 
chefter ; nimble at the counting of money as 
he was flow in expounding the gofpel ; fitting 
paramount, not in Winchefter, but in Ex- 
chequer; pondering on pounds, and not upon 
his holy book; poftponing Luke to lucre; 
and fetting more ftore by a handful of marks 
Attack than all the doctrines of their namefake 
upon the faint. Would the King avoid the fhipwreck 


Favourite. 
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of his kingdom ? afked the finger. Then let 

him fhun for ever the ftones and rocks (Roches) 

in his way. Quickly, too, were thefe warn- 

ings followed up. By no lefs a perfon than 
Pembroke’s fon, the Candard of rebellion was 

let loofe in the Welfh diftriéts; the clergy, General 
oppreffed by tax and tallage from Rome, began di/con- 
to take part in the general difcontent; and in ~ 
midit of a feaft at the palace, Edmund of 
Canterbury (Langton’s fucceffor) prefented 
himfelf with a ftatement of national grievances 

and a demand for immediate redrefs. He Griev- 
reminded the King that his father had well- Oricaand 
nigh forfeited his crown; he told him that Redrefs 
the Englifh people would never fubmit to be Pebnaae 
trampled upon by foreigners in England ; and 1234.“ 
for himfelf he added that he fhould excom- 
municate all who any longer refufed, in that 

crifis of danger, to fupport the reform of the 
government and the welfare of the nation. 

That was in February, 1234. In April, a Parha- 
parliament had affembled, Peter and his Poi-™ 
tevins were on their way home acrofs the fea, and Favou- 
the minifters who had made themfelves hateful mte dif- 


were difmiffed, and the oppofition barons were ‘pri, 
In power. 1234 


This will read like the language of a modern 
day ; but if fuch events have any hiftoric fig- 
nificance, they eftablifh what in the modern 
phrafe can only properly be defcribed as minif- 
terial refponfibility and parliamentary control. MiniReri- 
Nor were they the folitary or ifolated events fibility and 
of their clafs which marked the feeling of the Parha- 
time. Again and again, during this prolonged Moy 


reign, the fame incidents recur, in precifely 
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the fame circle of refiftance and fubmiffion. 
There is an urgent requeft for money, which 
is contemptuoufly refufed ; but on a promife 
to redrefs grievances, the fubfidy is given. 
Then, Court coffers being full, Court pledges 
are violated; until again diftrefs brings round 
the old piteous petition, and, with new condi- 
tions of reftraint and conftitutional fafeguards 
before undemanded, affiftance is rendered again. 
In five years from the incident I have named, 
the money fo granted by Parliament was paid 
into the hands of felected Barons, with as ftrict 
provifo for account as modern parliaments 
have claimed over public expenditure ; and in 
two years more, on the payment of certain 
monies to the Exchequer, the City of London 
exacted a ftipulation that the Jufticiary, Chan- 
cellor, and Treafurer might thereafter be ap- 
pointed with the confent of Parliament, and 
hold their offices only during good behaviour. 
And, at the very time when public faith was 
thus beginning to be exacted and recognifed, 
law was taking the form of a fyftem. It was 
row that Bracton produced that treatife which 
went far in itfelf to eftablifh uniformity of 
legal practice, and fo create our common law ; 
nor had the reign for which this might have 
fufficed as the fole diftinction, reached its clofe, 
before the fame great lawyer found himfelf 
able to reckon as fuperior to the King ‘‘ not 
“© only God and the law by which he 1s made 
“king, but his Great Court (Curia Regis) ; 
‘© fo that if he were without a bridle, that 1s, 
<¢ the law, they ought to put a bridle upon 
‘© him.” This Court, this Curia Regis, con- 
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fitting of Chief Jufticiary, Chancellor, Con- Cabinet of 
ftable, Marfhal, Chamberlain, Steward, and the King. 
Treafurer, was what in modern time might be 
called the Cabinet of the King. 

“But the achievement which moft conneé¢ts 
this thirteenth century with the ftruggles of 
the feventeenth, and with the affociations of 
modern time, remains to be commemorated. 
Beyond doubt or queftion, and after due allow- 
ance for differences in a difcuffion where the 
moft learned and calm of antiquarians have 
not been able wholly to diveft themfelves of A memo- 
party zeal, in the Great Council which met at fembly 
Weftminfter on the 2nd of May, 1258, ori- 2nd May, 
ginated the Houfe of Commons as a feparate 175°: 
branch of the State. 

Under the earlieft Norman kings, what was TheGreat 
called the Great Council appears to have been Counc! 
only another form of the Saxon Witan. A Normans: 
greater mifapprehenfion of our conftitutional 
hiftory can hardly exift than that which would 
affect to difcover in it any actual commence- 
ment of our modern Houfe of Lords. The 
idea of an hereditary Houfe of Lords did not Nota 
at that time exift in England. A barony Send 
confifted of fo many knights’ fees; in other 
words, of fo many eftates from which the 
fervices of a knight were due; and a baron 
claimed his barony not as a lord (even the 
coronet was not worn until much later), but 
as a proprietor. The Council, in fhort, was Not here- 
diftin@ly reprefentative. The dignity was ditary, but 
territorial, refulting from the poffeffion of fiefs i ha 
of land; and if thofe fiefs were forfeited, 
alienated, or loft, the dignity departed with 
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them. But it is not difficult to difcern how 
a larger parliamentary fyftem would almoft 
neceffarily arife out of fuch baronial tenures. 
Germs Through all the differences and diffenfions of 
ba pee the many learned perfons by whom thefe 
fyftem. matters have been difcuffed, and without 
touching the vexed queftions which their learn- 
ing has left ftill unfolved, it feems tolerably 
clear that, whether or not tenure by knight’s 
fervice in chief was originally diftinct from 
tenure by barony, they had become fo feparated 
fome time before the reign of John. Tenants 
Break-up in chief appear to have comprifed, in the firft 
ace inftance, only the King’s immediate vaffals ; 
Council. but as time wore on they could not fo be 
reftricted. Many of the greater baronies fplit 
up and became divided; while the name of 
baron, no matter what number of fees 1t repre- 
fented, or for the feudal fervice of how few or 
how many knights it may have been refponfible, 

was ftill retained. 
Diftinc- But this led toa natural jealoufy on the part 
paar of the greater proprietors; and in time toa 
rank, broad diftinction, 1n name at leaft, between 
the more important of thofe barons who held 
by their honours or baronies, and the leffer 
proprietors whom grants of efcheated honours 
might newly have created, or whofe ancient 
rights had been reduced by efcheat or decay. 
A tenant in chief was now not neceffarily a 
baron; or he might be a baron of inferior 
Varieties grade. It is more difficult to determine what 
in writs of regulated the iffue of writs of fummons ; but 
it feems probable that the fame jealoufy to 
which allufion has been made, brought about 
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the diftinction firft obfervable in John’s reign, 
between the greater baron fummoned by his 
{pecial writ, and the inferior tenants in chief 
called together by a fummons directed to their 
fheriff. It is clear alfo, that, though all were 
entitled to fummons, the mere right of tenure 
could not difpenfe with its forms; and an 
unfummoned tenant, without reforting to fuch 
remedies as might compel the iffue of the writ, 
could not take his place in the Council. 

Up to this point, it will be obferved, the Peculiari- 
principle is diftinétly that of feudal reprefenta- ad 
tion. The immediate vaflals of the Crown, reprefen- 
reprefenting certain land, poffefs the perfonal] tation. 
right to be prefent in parliament. They are 
the liegemen of the Sovereign; and by the 
univerfal feudal compact, though aid could be 
afked of the liegeman, the man’s confent was Aid for 
neceflary to legalife the aid; while the fame - ee 
relation, implying protection from the lord, ~ 
conveyed a further right to infift upon corre- 
{ponding guarantees. In this view, the prefence 
of both larger and leffer tenants was required, 
and was even exacted by the Crown as needful 
to the authority and execution of alaw. But, Leffer 
as the inferior tenants increafed in number, the eareieute 
tax for parliamentary attendance on men of ed by 
{maller fortunes became intolerable; and their !#'8¢- 
confent and attendance came to be implied in 
that of the greater barons. Still, they were 
fuppofed to be in the Council; and it feems 
to me that to the mere form and legal fiction 
thus reforted to, may be traced the gradual 
tranfition from a feudal to a real reprefentation. 

The fure though filent power, with which a Tranfition 
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from feu- growing fociety of men will modify and adapt 
ae toreal oid inftitutions to new neceffities, at once 
widening and ftrengthening their foundations, 
is for the moft part happily unknown to thofe 
who might otherwife not unfuccefsfully ftrive 
to control it. 

As the inferior tenants in chief withdrew 
gradually from the Council, its component 
members became reftriéted to the bifhops and 
abbots, the earls and barons, the minifters and 
judges, and neighbouring knights holding of 
Language the Crown. But the language of the writs 
padded continued to imply a much larger attendance. 

hen, for example, the Great Charter was con- 
firmed in the ninth year of Henry’s reign, the 
roll informs us that at the fame time a fifteenth 
had been granted in return by the bifhops, 

Fiions ¢arls, barons, knights, free tenants and all of 
forefha- the kingdom (et omnes de regno noftro Anglia) ; 
oe and when a fortieth was granted feven years 
later, there is put forth, as having concurred 
in the grant, the ftrange and ominous combina- 
tion of bifhops, earls, barons, knights, freemen 
and villeins. ‘This was indeed a fiction, but 
with an expanding germ of truth. ‘The con- 
fent of particular claffes was to be underftood, 
as a matter of courfe, to have been included in 
Forms _ that of others. But the very emptieft acknow- 
conveying ledgment of a right is precious. The right 
—— itfelf waits only its due occafion to affume the 
fubftance and importance of reality. 

Nor had the Fnglifh freeman, even under 
his earlieft Norman kings, been wholly with- 
out the means of knowing what reprefentation 
meant. When the Conqueror or his fons had 
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any fpecial reafon to make inquiry into their 

own rights ; when particular wrongs of the 

people reached them, or when peculations were 
charged again{ft their barons or officers; no- Commif- 
thing was more common than a commiffion ee a 
of knights in each fhire, not fimply named by thires” 
the Sovereign (as when the Conqueror iffued 

an inquiry into the details of the Saxon law), 

but quite as frequently elected in the County 
Court, whofe bufinefs it was to proceed from 
hundred to hundred, to make the inveftigation 

upon oath, and to lay its refult before the King 

in council. The Great Charter contained a 
provifion for the election of twelve knights 

in the next court of each county to inquire 

into foreft abufes. In the feventh year of the nes ipa 
reign now under notice, every fheriff was adapted to 
ordered to inquire, by means of twelve lawful new ufes 
and difcreet knights, what fpecial privileges *** 
exifted in his fhire on the day of the firft out- 

break between John and his barons. And in 

the year of the affembling of the Great Council 

to which thefe remarks apply, a commiffion 

of four knights in each county received it in 

charge to inquire into certain exceffes com- 

mitted by men in authority. In relation to County 
the levy of fubfidies alfo, the fame rule came i ia 
to be adopted. The moft ancient example on begins. 
record of a fubfidy (that of 1207) is found to 

have been collected by the itinerant judges ; 

but only thirteen years later, the office of col- Colleétion 
leétion is feen to be deputed to the fheriff, in face ney 
conjunction with two knights to be chofen 1n 1220. 


a full court of the county, with the confent of 
all the fuitors. 
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at ce Was it not obvious that fuch ufage as this 
theend. miuft grow as the people grew? Were not the 


colle€tion of taxes, and reports of grievances, 

manifeft fteps to a power over the money 

collected, and to a right of petition againft 

the grievances expofed? Is it difficult to 

difcern, throughout thefe efforts of Norman 

. royalty to check the excefs of its minifters, and 

Vague Obtain the co-operation of its people, the vague 

eeuen formation of that authority and houfe of the 

ag Commons, which was to prove more formidable 

Commons. than either of the powers it was called into 
exiftence to control ? 

Soon what was vague became more diftinct. 

It wanted yet two years of the date of the Great 

Charter, when a writ was iffued marking the 

Gradual firft undoubted tranfition towards the change 

fteps fo vaft and fo memorable. This contained a 

pepe fummons for military fervice, with an order 

' that four difcreet knights of the county fhould 

be fent to Oxford without arms to treat with 

the King concerning the affairs of the kingdom. 

In other words, it was a fummons to Par- 

liament, in terms the fame as thofe of a later 

period; and it was followed, after an interval 

of forty years, by another and more decifive 

inftance. While Henry the Third was on 

the continent 1n 1254, his Queen and Regents 

fummoned the tenants in chief to fail to his 

affiftance; and gave order, in the fummons, 

Scheme that ‘‘befides thefe, two lawful and difcreet 

= eee ‘‘ knights fhould be chofen by the men of 

fiom ‘© every county, in the place of all and each 

fhires.  ¢¢ of them, to aflemble at Weftminfter, and 

54 «© ta determine with the knights of the other 
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‘* counties what aid they would grant to their 
‘¢ Sovereign in his prefent neceflity, fo that 
‘© the fame knights might be able to anfwer, 
‘in the matter of the faid aid, for their 
“€ re{pective counties.” 

Of the meaning of fuch a writ and its return, Knights 
there cannot furely be a queftion ; nor is it eafy (° aniwe! 
to underftand the difcuffion it has provoked. counties. 
Call it fingular, anomalous, or by what name 
may mott {uitably exprefs its irregular character; 
except it from ordinary parliaments, and call it 
a convention ; ftill the undeniable fact remains, 
that it was a fcheme to obtain money from 
the Commons of the various counties, and 
that to this end it prefcribed the election of Reprefen- 
reprefentatives whofe deliberation and affent ie 
fhould control thofe of their conftituents. The taxes. 
language of the writ connects itfelf undoubt- 
edly with that of its predeceffor in the fifteenth 
of John; and it is quite immaterial whether 
or not the barons, and higher tenants 1n chief, 
were fummoned to fit with thefe knights. 
Enough that the Commons of the fhires were 
thus admitted to a co-ordinate fhare in the 
impofition and voting of taxes; for, whatever One 
antiquarians may urge as to Parliament’s ufe 434 
of one chamber at Weftminfter up to the mmfter: 
middle of the third Edward’s reign (abundant (parate 
proof exifts of feparate fittings in other parts elfewhere. 
of England), it is fufficiently clear that the 
voting muft always have been by each order 
feparately, and without interference from each 
other. The mere circumftance of the different 
proportions of taxation would eftablifh this. 

In the thirty-eighth of Henry the Third, Admiffion 

DZ 
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ofthird then, the principle of a real reprefentation had 
eftate. become part of the conftitution of England, 
and the third eftate of the realm took a direct 
fhare in its government. Yet, momentous as 
the conceffion was, it had been obtained by no 
violent effort, but fimply as the unavoidable 
refult of the increafing importance of the 
people. From leffer they had rifen quietly to 
Knights higher duties. The knight, whofe bufinefs 
itwith it had been to affefs fubfidies, had found gradual 
admiffion by the fide of the earls and barons, 
to help in the difpofition and diftribution of the 
money obtained ; and that he and his fellows 
were fo received diftinétly as the deputies 
of others, appeared even in the remuneration 
Lordspay, fet apart for them. Great men, fuch as earls 
eine oad and barons, who attended in their own right, 
mght. paid their own charges; but men of fmaller 
fubftance, who had undertaken merely to 
tranfact bufinefs for others, were held to have 
a title to compenfation from thofe in whofe 
behalf they acted. As they were paid for 
their labour in affeffment, fo for their facrifice 
of time and labour in reprefentation they were 
Knights paid. Wherefore a rate levied on the county 
fitting for difcharged their expenfes for fo many {pecified 
others. days, in ‘* going, ftaying, and returning.” 

On another branch of this inquiry, too, which 
has been fadly encumbered with needlefs learn- 
ing and mifplaced vehemence of difcuffion, the 

shape? county rate would feem to have an important 
"bearing. It has been affumed, by thofe anti- 
quarians who would narrow as much as poflible 

the bafis on which our freedom is built, that 

the reprefentative knights, as _ reprefenting 
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fimply the inferior tenants in chief from whofe 

reluctance to attend in Parliament they firft 

derived importance, are not to be taken to 

have had relation to the county atlarge. But 

this affumption is negatived by every reafon- 

able fuppofition. The wages of the knights wages of 

were levied on the whole county (de commun:- Knig ae 

tate comitatés) ; and the mefne tenant could entire 

hardly have been denied a right, to the fupport county. 

of which he was obliged to contribute. That 

what concerned all fhould be approved by all, 

was a maxim not unufed by even Norman 

kings. The language of the writs of election, 

alfo, cited with pardonable exultation by 

Prynne in the early fittings of the Long Parlia- 

ment, is clear and fpecific. The tenants in 

chief are never mentioned in them; while 

tenants of the Crown implied tenants both by 

free and by military fervice. The condition Eleaion 

required of the candidate, was to be difcreet by full 

and lawful; of the electors, to be fuitors of Gun? 

the county ; and of the ele€tion, to be n de 

in a full court. A full County Court was 

always the leaft feudal of the modified feudality 

that lingered in England. It comprifed all All free- 

frecholders; whether of the King, of a mefne folders, 

lord, or by military or any free fervice; and“? 

in the reign of Henry the Third therefore, not 

lefs certainly than in that of Victoria the Firft, 

the knights of the fhire reprefented, without And ic- 

regard to the quality of tenure, the whole body ‘gape 

of freeholders. of thire. 
Still, they were knights. Their ftation 

affociated them with the earls and barons. They 

were part of what in feudal inftitution was 
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held to be a lower nobility. They ranked 

Refults 2bove the ordinary burgefs or citizen. They 

offuch reprefented the power of the Commons, but 

reprelen- they were not commoners ; even when the 

commoners fat apart, they continued to fit with 

the barons ; and as yet no man feems to have 

dreamt that the clafs even lower than theirs 

could ever be raifed to the national councils, 

whether in feparate, co-ordinate, or fubordi- 

nate rank. ‘Though the principle which by 

eafieft preffure expanded to admit them, had 

been winning its gradual way for centuries to 

the acknowledgment it had at laft obtained, 

Ages pre- yet that lower clafs were ftill fhut out. But, 

pare what what ages and generations are needed to pre- 

produces pare, the man and the hour accomplifh ; and 

both were at hand when the Great Council, 

having met at Weftminfter on the and of 

May, 1258, yielded to the demand of Simon 

de Montfort that a parliament fhould meet at 

ra oe Oxford in June. The ftruggle which then 

we began, filled more than fix eventful years; 

but at laft the day arrived, never to be forgotten 

in Englifh ftory, and on the 14th December, 

1264, writs went forth calling together re- 

prefentatives from the counties, cities, and 

boroughs, to meet the prelates and great 

lords: and the firft enactment of that moft 

Writs for Memorable affemblage, giving folemn confir- 

firft Houfe mation to charters and ordinances, ran as by 

eg common confent ‘‘ of the King, his fon Ed- 

4th Dec. “‘ ward, the prelates, earls, barons, and com- 
1264. — €€ monalty of the realm.” 

That, from the pofition thus gained, the com- 

monalty never again were diflodged, is the fuffi- 
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cient anfwer to thofe who would afcribe the 
victory lefs to the caufes I have retraced than 

to the fudden needs of a faction of the barons. 

As of right the commonalty took, and they Rights 
kept, the place to which they were called ; and s'ned 
we may difmifs as of the leaft poffible import- eained 
ance the queftion whether the power was always. 
ufurped that called them. Their exiftence 

once recognifed, no man was found to gain- 

fay it; their pofition and place once difcovered, 
everything helped to make it more decifively 

plain. In the reigns of the firft and fecond Power of 
Edwards, and their fucceffors, we find them in Scie 
actual efficiency as a branch of the State ; and ing. 

in {pite of the weaker princes, as with the help 

of the wifer and ftronger, their power was {till 

to grow. 

Edward the Firft had not occupied his Edward I 
father’s throne three years, when a ftatute was '?7' 
paffed that forafmuch as election ought to be 
free, no man by force of arms, nor by malice 
or menacing, fhould difturb any to make free 
election. It was in this reign alfo (when fo 
many great Improvements in the laws were 
effected that to Edward has been afcribed the 
too lofty title of the Englifh Juftinian) that reaion 
the refidents of the various counties, in which of Sheriffs. 
the Jury Syftem had been finally confolidated, 
obtained the power, afterwards furrendered 
and loft, of eleCting their own fheriffs. In 
the thirteenth of the fame prince, what proved 
to be one of the heavieft blows to the fyftem 
it was meant to guard was ftruck by the arm- 
ing of all claffes: for then was paffed the Great Great 
Statute of Winchefter, by which every man in Statute of 
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Winchef- the kingdom, according to the quantity of his 
ter, 1284- lands and goods, was affeffed and {worn to 
carry weapons. The leffon had now been 
taught to two eftates of the realm, that in the 
third, as yet unknown to itfelf, the fupreme 
force lay ; and the ability or power moft effec- 
tively to make common caufe with the third, 
was hereafter to be the meafure of gain or lofs 
to either of the othertwo. Acurious example 
Edward prefents itfelf in the fucceeding reign. Under 
nen gee Edward the Second, when beyond all queftion 
the Commons fat, as well as voted, apart from 
the temporal and fpiritual Barons, numerous 
Creation boroughs were exprefily created with the defign 
of Royal_ of ftrengthening the regal as oppofed to the 
oroughs, __- . , 
ariftocratic influences; and it was alfo then 
that, ina very remarkable ftatute, equal legif- 
lative power with the other eftates was claimed 
for the commonalty, not as a new pretenfion, 
Equal but as a fundamental ufage of the realm. 
power ‘¢ The matters,” they faid, ‘‘to be eftablifhed 
clamed " ¢¢ for the eftate of the king and of his heirs, 
mons,  ** and for the eftate of the realm and of the 
“© people, fhall be treated, accorded, and eftab- 
<< jifhed in parliament, by the king, and by the 
“‘ affent of the prelates, earls, and barons, 
‘© and the commonaity of the realm, according 
Provifion ‘* as hath been before accuftomed.” ‘Then, too, 
for allem: the Great Charter was again confirmed, with 
Parla. the ftriking addition of “* forafmuch as many 
ments.  € neople be aggrieved by the king’s minifters 
‘“* againft right, in refpect of which grievances 
‘© no one can recover without a common par- 
‘¢ liament, we do ordain that the king fhall 
‘¢ hold a parliament once in the year, or twice, 
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‘cif need be.” In the fucceeding reign fix Confirm- 
different ftatutes confirmed and ftill more 2tions 
enlarged its provifions; and when both the one 
firft and the third Edward, in the plenitude 

of their power and their fuccefs, attempted 
without direct authority from Parliament to 
impofe taxes on the people, they both had 

to fuffer defeat. Edward the Firft ftruggled Attempts 
long to reverfe that decifion ; and in the end fo 'mPo® 
had but to enter into more fpecial covenants without 
that he would never again levy aid without F' ae 
the affent and good-will of the eftates of the ~~ 
realm. From the weak government of his fon 

and fucceffor, the power was decifively wrefted ; 

and money fupplies were almoft always after- Money 
wards, or at leaft with rare exceptions, made [PPS 
conditional, not merely that the {pecific fervices cond- 
for which they were voted might be fecured, °°" 
but that, as the voluntary gift of lords and 
commons, they fhould not by any pretence be 

drawn into precedents as of right or force. 

The long and remarkable reign of Edward Edward 
the Firft’s grandfon is the date of the Statute 11. 1327- 
of Treafons, one of the greateft’ gains to con- 
ftitutional freedom. It limited the crime, Statute of 
before vague and uncertain, to three principal Trea/ons- 
heads; the confpiring the King’s death, the 
levying war againft him, and the adhering to his 
enemies ; and, if any other cafes for queftion 
fhould arife, it prohibited the judges from in- 
flicting the penalty of treafon without applica- 
tion to Parliament. Then alfo were paffed 
thofe memorable acts againft arbitrary con- Acts 
{cription and compulfory preffing of foldiers, Conteris: 


fo repeatedly cited in the conflic& with Charles gion, 
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the Firft, which faved to every man, except 

upon ** the fudden coming of ftrange enemies 

No forced €* into the realm,” the obligation to arm him- 

buice felf only within his own fhire. Without a 

ftruggle of which our records have kept the 

trace, thefe popular gains were won. What 

weaker fovereigns would have perilled life to 

Charaéter hold, the third Edward conceded freely. He 
of Ed- 

ward 111, Was too clear-fighted to grafp at a fhadow 

when already he held the fubftance, and he was 

too powerful to fear conceffions that had a 

tendency without danger to the throne to con- 

ciliate the other authorities of the realm. 

Victorious Peace had her victories for him, therefore, not 

wellas  lefs renowned than thofe which he obtained in 

war, war. He could compofe or amufe his reftless 

Lords by a politic foundation of the order of 

the Garter, as he propitiated his difcontented 

Commons by a frank redrefs-of the complaint 

or grievance. No manlier prince, and none 

more prudent or fuccefsful, ever occupied the 

Englifh throne. No influence from the throne 

having plainer tendencies to popular cultiva- 

tion, was ever left to a fucceeding age. He 

had played with confummate genius the part of 

ee the firft manin the realm. He had interefted 

realm. | men in himfelf for no apparently felfifh reafons, 

had juftified his own ambition by the ambition 

of a common country, and had aggrandifed his 

own glory as the fummit of the nation’s greater 

Intel. glory. Even his palaces gave the feeling of 

le&tual in- elevation to his people. The magnificent 

fluences of Arudtures of Weftminfter Hall and Windfor 

" rank juftly with the intellectual influences that 

were then diffufed ; and, as though an era of 
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fo much that was great fhould not pafs with- 

out a mark t® diftinguifh it among even the 

greateft of all future time, the poet Chaucer Chaucer: 

arofe to charm and inftruét his countrymen, *37*- 

and, by the purification of their native tongue, 

to complete the national fame. Nor was this mprove- 

(perhaps the higheft diftinction of Edward the ment of 

Third’s reign) to pafs without leaving traces ©"8'™ 

in his ftatute-book. With much appropriate- 

nefs it was enacted, in the thirty-fixth year 

of his government, that the Englifh language Adopted 

which had been thus ennobled, fhouldin future sate ee 

be ufed as the language of legiflation. 
The greateft of the Edwards governed Eng- 

Jand for fifty years, and called together feventy 

parliaments. He was fucceeded by a prince 

of qualities in all refpects the reverfe of his, 

and whom Parliament depofed. Yet not more richard 

certainly in the enforced refignation of the II. 1377. 

crown which clofed the reign, than in the 

rebellion of the ferf-clafs which fignalifed its 

commencement, did Richard the Second’s rule 

bear teftimony to the ftrength and efficacy of 

principles promoted equally by the rule of 

Edward. Placed even on the inferior ground Refults of 

of a conflict between the higher powers of the ieouGHion 

State ; calling it mere gain to the King when 

he broke down the exclufive pretenfions of the 

great lords by forcing their Houfe to recognife 

his writs of fummons, and counting it but as a 

new privilege to the Barons when they led 

Henry of Lancafter to the throne; the confe- 

quences of this reign were momentous. With 

at leaft the nominal co-operation of the con- 

ftituted authorities of his empire, a legitimate 
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People’s King had been depofed; and never was it 
Latter afterwards difputed, that the folid and fingle 
fuccef. Claim of the dynafty which took his place, 
fion:  refted upon the ability of Parliament, or of 
the power which thofe Lords and Barons with 
Sole claim all England armed behind them reprefented, 
oe ose fo to alter the fucceffion. By the wording of 
cafter. the acts of fettlement connected with the change, 
that moft effential principle of popular right 
was fully admitted; and from them were 
derived the hiftorical and legal precedents 
which, down to our own time, have proved 
moft advantageous to the people. 

The people’s political importance was in fact 
eftablifhed by it. It ftruck out from the dic- 
tionary of the State the terms of ‘ divine right,’ 

Terms of and ‘ indefeafible power.’ ‘I confefs,’’ faid the 
rei a humbled prince to the men who had withdrawn 
ubmif- : ° ° 
ion. their allegiance, ‘‘ I recognife, and, from cer- 
‘* tain knowledge, con{cientioufly declare, that 
‘< IT confider myfelf to have been, and to be, 
‘* infufficient for the government of this king- 
‘© dom, and for my notorious demerits not 
‘* undeferving of depofition.” Nor was the 
voluntary abdication held fufficient. The 
Houfes of Lords and Commons, in folemn 
conclave in the hall at Weftminfter, made 
His abdi- Richard the Second’s renunciation of his crown 
vaadecom- their own compulfory act, and, amid the fhouts 
pulfory. of the common people who had there affem- 
bled, Henry of Lancafter was conducted to 
the vacant throne. 

Hardly at any preceding period, even among 
the Saxons, had the popular principle taken 
more vifible fhape than on that momentous 
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occafion. It was only fome few years before Popular 
that the exclufive pretenfions of the barons pa ary 
had been invaded, by admiffion of regal writs" 
of fummons into their houfe; and here they 

were now themfelves inducting a new fovereign 

to the feat of fupreme power, with lefs gua- 

rantee that he would found his future preten- 

fions on the fidelity of their fwords, than that 

he would reft it rather on the adhefion of the 
people. From thofe approving fhouts, in Adhefion 
which the old Saxon liberty might again feem nate 
pealing through the air, there doubtlefs fel) 
more fafety on the ear of Bolingbroke, than 

from the mailed tread of the barons who led 

him to Richard’s chair. May we not even Solicit- 
accept the fancy of the poet whofe genius takes + ig 
rank with hiftory, and fuppofe the new fove- 

reign of the houfe of Lancafter, for years before 

this crowning day, a fuppliant candidate for 

the popular cries that at length hailed the 
downfall of the family of York? 


Ourfelf, and Bufhy, Bagot here, and Green, Shake- 
Obferv’d his courtfhip to the common people. fpeare’s 
How he did feem to dive into their hearts, oling- 
With humble and familiar courtefy , broke. 


What reverence he did throw away on flaves, 

Wooing poor craftfmen with the craft of fmiles, 

And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As’t were to banifh their affects with him 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyfter wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid . . God fpeed him well. . 
And had the tribute of his fupple knee, 

With . ‘ Thanks, my countrymen! my loving friends!’ 
Ais were our England 1n reveriion his, 

And he our fubyeéts’ next degree in hope. 


Nor did thefe crafty courtefies ceafe, on Henry IV. 
attainment of their firft great objet. Every 1399 
popular limitation of his right was accepted 
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ungrudgingly by the firft prince of the houfe 
of Lancafter. Wary as he was bold, the policy 
of Bolingbroke continued to be the policy of 
Henry the Fourth. The parliamentary autho- 
rity which had given him power, and the 
popular fympathies which had confirmed his 
title, were in every poffible way promoted by 
him during the fourteen years of his great 
though ftill difputed rule; and no one who 
examines the preambles and other wording of 
the ftatutes that were paffed in his reign, can 
fail to be ftruck with the fenfe of how much 
the commonett orders of the people muft have 
rifen fince the date of the reign of John, in 
all that, with the feeling of perfonal power, 
brings the hankering after political privilege, 
gradual means to eftimate freedom at its value, 
and ftrength ultimately to win it. Henry’s 
firft Houfe of Commons re-afferted the right on 
which his title was bafed, by taking on 1tfelf to 
recognife his fon as prince of Wales and heir 
apparent to the throne. ‘[his proceeding was 
revived and confirmed in the year 1404, when 
the fovereign obtained from the parliament a 
formal permiffion that the right of fucceffion 
to the crown fhould be vefted in the prince’s 
brothers, if he himfelf fhould die without 
heirs. In 1406 another and greater ftep was 
taken, the Commons themfelves in that year 
carrying up a petition to Henry, to limit the 
fucceffion to his fons and their heirs male. 
This was in effect a precedent for the fettle- 
ment of the crown in after years on the houfe 
of Hanover. 

Other precedents, fcarcely lefs important, 
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date from this reign. In the firft feffion of No judge 
Henry the Fourth, a law was pafled that no Se Sec 
judge fhould be releafed from the penalty ordes. 
affixed to the fanction of an iniquitous act, by 
pleading the orders of the king, or even 

danger to his own life from the fovereign’s 
menaces. In the fecond year of the reign, 

the practice which was afterwards one of the 
ftrongeft bulwarks of popular privilege, and 

which had now been for fome time fubftan- 

tially operative, was formally infifted on as a 

right ; and a neceflary fupply was propofed to Claim to 
be withheld from the prince until he had an- pieecen: 
{wered a petition of the fubject. The Come ditional on 
mons in perfon, headed by their Speaker Sir ike 
Arnold Savage, formally proffered this bold 

claim. Three years later, the king was defired 

to remove from his houfehold four officers, one 

of them his own confeffor, who had given 
offence to the Commons; and Henry complied ogicers 
with the requeft, that he might not, as he faid, Houfe- 
leave the wifhes of his faithful fubjects unfa- sheet 
tisfied. At the fame time he informed them 1404. 
that he knew of no offence which the perfons 
complained of had committed. In the fixth 

year of the fame reign, while the Commons 

voted the king fupplies, they appointed trea- 

furers of their own to make fure that the 

money was difburfed for the purpofes intended. 

In that year, alfo, new laws to regulate par- 
liamentary elections attefted the rapidly in- 
creafing ftrength of the third eftate. A ftatute Law for 
on “the grievous complaints of the Commons regulating 
‘* apainft undue elections for fhires from the gieaicns. 
“¢ partiality of fheriffs,” and directing ‘‘ that in 
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All Free- ** the next County Court, after writs for par- 
oldeys ;. a : 
to vote. ‘* lament are delivered, proclamation fhall be 
“© made of the day and place of the parliament, 
‘and that all they that be there prefent, as 
“* well fuitors duly fummoned as others, fhall 
“* proceed to the election freely and indiffer- 
‘* ently, notwithftanding any requeft or com- 
“‘mand to the contrary”—bears date in the 
year 1406. 
The lack- ‘That was the year, too, in which the Houfe 
isarning of Commons having been afked to grant fup- 
eaenE. plies, ftartled the King with a plain propofal 
1406 that he fhould feize all the temporalities of the 
Church, and employ them as a fund referved 
for the exigencies of the State. It is needlefs 
to defcribe what the Church was then, or the 
extent to which the ill-gotten wealth of the 
Accumu- regular clergy had attained. Its accumulation 
raat had been checked by ftatutes of mortmain . 
property. Under the firft and third Edwards, but thefe 
again were eluded by licences of alienation ; 
and the competent evidence of Bifhop Burnet 
permits us to add that the hand of a church- 
man is not very ready to let go what onceit has 
firmly grafped. Even more objectionable than 
the extent of this wealth, was its unequal ap- 
Itsun- portionment. While fuch abbots as thofe of 
equal di Reading, Glaftonbury, or Battle, lived with the 
tribution. yiotous pomp of princes and paffed their days 
in feafting, thoufands of monks, learned and 
laborious, were ftruggling with fordid poverty 
in its loweft and moft degrading forms. The 
project of the Commons included, therefore, a 
general and reafonable endowment of all the 
clergy, to precede any ftate appropriation of 
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the enormous furplus of ecclefiaftical revenues. Propofal 
The argument they urged for it, and again and (0 &izeit 
again repeated, was, that fuch exorbitant riches appropria- 
no lefsthan fuch too fcanty earnings could tend ton. 
only to difqualify all fections of the Church for 

the due difcharge of minifterial functions ; and 

though they failed in their immediate purpofe, 

and had a heretic or two burned in their faces 

by way of archiepifcopal revenge, and were Failure of 
dubbed by the higher clergy in fcorn a lack- attempt. 
learning parliament, they might have felt that, 

by the very agitation of fuch a queftion, the 

feeds were fown of no partial gain for pofterity. 

The Church itfelf had moft reafon to regret 

its immediate failure. But it led to fome im- 

portant checks on clerical privilege ; and the Thirty 
thirty articles which, two years later, were not wticles for 
only. propofed but conceded, for the regulation of King’s 
of the King’s houfehold and government, have affairs. 
been declared by Mr. Hallam, an authority 

well entitled to refpect, to form a noble fabric 

of conftitutional liberty, hardly inferior to the 
petition of right. ‘The Sovereign was required 

to govern by the advice of a permanent council ; 

and this council, together with all the judges 

and the officers of the royal houfehold, were 

bound by folemn oath to parliament to obferve 

and defend the amended inftitutions. It efta- 

blifhed in effect the principle of minifterial Minifter- 
re{fponfibility ; and it is a remarkable evidence ee ge 
of the fame {pirit, and of the ftrong popular tablithed. 
impulfe favoured, if not created, by the accef- 14° 
fion of the Houfe of Lancafter, that an attempt 

made by the Lords to interfere with the 
taxation of the people, in the year after the 
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Inter- County Elections Bill paffed, was ftrongly 

ference _tefented and refifted by the Lower Houfe, 

ation by @S in great prejudice and derogation of their 
the Lords liberties. 

mented: To this, then, had been brought, at the 

opening of the fifteenth century, that claim of 

a Sovereign Authority which in the older time 

had certainly been conceded to the Norman 

King. For it would be as idle to doubt in 

what divifion of the State the Conqueft tem- 

porarily vefted fuch authority, as to deny that 

Changes many forms of it ftill were retained long. after 

as ear its fubftance and vitality had departed. Stull, 

en for example, the courfe of legiflative procedure 

retained veftige of exclufive kingly rule. Peti- 

tions were ftill prefented by the Commons, 

confidered by the Lords, and replied to by the 

Petitions King; which, being entered on the parliament 

and Bills. roll, formed the bafis of legiflation by the 

monarch himfelf. Even down to Henry the 

Fifth, indeed, on the authority of a fomewhat 

remarkable remonftrance found on the roll, we 

find it alleged as a not unufual practice for 

the King, taking advantage of the cuftom 

which had fo arifen of leaving ftatutes to be 

drawn up by the judges from the Petition and 

Anfwer during the parliamentary recefs, to 

Royal induce or compel the judges to mifreprefent 

evation of and falfify the intentions of parliament, by 

mentary Producing ftatutes to which it had not given 

control. affent. But how ftrikingly it proves that the 

fovereign authority, as a real working power, 

had declined, and that the Houfes, reprefenting 

the power which ftood in arms behind them, 

had rifen, when fuch artifices were thought 
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worth reforting to; and how fignificant the Bills fub- 
fa&t that in the very next reign even the fituted 
form difappeared altogether, and, in place cin = 
of the old Petitions, the introduction of 
complete ftatutes under the name of Bills 

was effected. 

What the fword had won the fword fhould Henry v. 
keep, faid Henry the Fifth on his acceffion ; 1413 
but what was meant by the faying has its 
comment in the fact that in the year which 
witneffed his victory at Agincourt, he yielded 
to the Houfe of Commons the moft liberal 
meafure of legiflative power which until then 
it had obtained. The dazzling fplendour. of Good out 
his conquefts in France had for the time °f evil. 
caft into fhade every doubt or queftion of 
his title, but the very extent of thofe gains 
upon the French foil eftablifhed only more 
decifively the worfe than ufeleffnefs of fuch 
acquifitions to the Englifh throne. It is Advan- 
a ftriking example of the good which is @8°* | 
wrought out of evil by an all-wife and over- from : 
ruling Providence, that the very mifchiefs inci- HenryV.’s 
dent to thefe wars, the neceflity for unufual “*™ 
fupplies, and the unavoidable burdens thrown 
upon the people, led to fuch legiflative con- 
ceffions of a popular kind as till then had not 
been obtained. The necefflities of the fovereign 
were fupplied, but the full equivalent was 
demanded and received in a maintenance of 
the reftraints upon his prerogative. The dif- Further 
tinction of Henry’s reign in conftitutional refraints 
hiftory will always be, that from it dates a prea at 
power, bnidifpentatsle to a free and limited tive. 
monarchy, of which not only were the leading 

B2 
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fafeguards now obtained, but at once fo firmly 

eftablithed, that againft the fhock of inceffant 

refiftance in later years they ftood perfectly 
unmoved. 

Admiffion They had followed, as a kind of inevitable 

of rights confequence, from that formal admiffion of 

g! ape ara : 

ture, legiflative rights in the Commons, juft adverted 

to, which led to the change from .Petitions to 

Bills. An Adc had been paffed, providing 

that ‘‘from this time forward, by complaint 

© of the Commons afking remedy for any mif- 

‘¢ chief, there be no Jaw made thereupon, which 

<¢ fhould change the meaning by addition or 

‘© by diminution, or by any manner of term 

‘¢ or terms ;” and a formal grant, in the name 

of the King, was at the fame time appended 

Law to it, ftating that from thenceforth, nothing 

aociie ‘< be enacted to be petitions of his Commons 

with peti- ** that be contrary to their afking, whereby 

tions. = € they fhould be bound without their affent.” 

It was hardly to be expected, therefore, that 

when fubfequently, in the fame reign, the 

Commons claimed certain rights and exemp- 

tions needful to the difcharge of their truft, to 

laft as long as the truft lafted, and to ceafe when 

it was laid down, fuch a demand could fafely 

Exemp- be refifted. Among other things, they required 

ser eg perfonal releafe from fuch judicial proceedings 

for mem- 28 Might impede parliamentary functions. They 

bersof afferted the right to an abfolute defpotifm 

eee concerning every thing that paffed within their 

" own walls. They exacted the exclufive jurif- 

di@tion of offences which tended to impair 

their powers or obftruct their public duties. In 

a word, they achieved what was thenceforward 
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known by the formidable name of Privilege Privilege 
of Parliament; the fhield and buckler under of Parlia- 
which all the battles of liberty and good ™™ 
government were fought in the after time. 
An attempt to drag the adjudication of the 
privilege into courts of law followed; when, 
in the famous cafe of Thorpe the Speaker, the Thorpe’s 
judges declared “‘that they would not deter- cafe. 
“© mine the privilege of the High Court of 
‘© Parliament, of which the knowledge be- 
«© longeth to the Lords of Parliament, and not 
‘© the juftices.” Nor will it be hazardous to Efta- 
predict that when this privilege is in any mate- blithed 
rial point abandoned, political freedom is at an pean 
end. When deputed rights are fuccefsfully 
affailed, abfolute rights are no longer fafe; and 
Spagna without parliamentary liberties, as 

ym nobly faid, will be but a fair and plaufible 
way into bondage. Not many years after- Right of 
wards, another moft momentous claim was :mpeach- 
conceded, for which the prefent right had ™™*”" 
ferved to herald the way. ‘This was the awful 
power of Impeachment, which, alfo won in 
the fame reign, was never again loft. 

For let it not be thought that all the fruits 
of the hard-fought liberal victories were at 
once gathered in and ftored for peaceful and ribesal 
uninterrupted enjoyment. What moft im- gains 
preffes the careful ftudent of early Englifh pear 
hiftory, is the marked diftinction he finds it 
neceflary to keep before him, between the 
fecurities of civil freedom as generally exift- 
ing and in fubftance recognifed, and their 
violation as frequently and flagrantly permitted. Freedom 
Still the violation, when it occurred, was feen outraged 
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to be fuch. ‘‘So when the Lion preyeth,” as 
brave old Sir Edwin Sandys told the Houfe of 
Commons early in James the Firft’s reign, 
“€ no caufe to think it his right.” So when 
James claimed a privilege of the Plantagenets 
as a flower of the Crown, ‘“‘ the flower hath had 
**a long winter, then,” quaintly interpofed Sir 
James Whitelocke, the father of Bulftrode, 
‘* fince it hath not budded thefe two hundred 
‘‘years!” Of a mingled character in this 
refpedt were the refults of the long and bloody 
conteft, now about to begin, between the rival 
branches of the Plantagenet family ; but it 
does not admit of doubt that the final pre- 
dominance of the houfe of Lancafter was, like 
its acceffion, favourable to popular liberty. 
The influence from which it firft derived 
authority, ftill imparted power. The right of 
parliament to alter the fucceffion was the title 
on which that houfe refted, and in its continu- 
ance the popular fanction was implied. The 
legiflation of Henry the Sixth was lefs popular 
than that of Henry the Fourth, but the very 
fact marks the progrefs which had been made 
in the interval. Henry the Fourth’s ftatute 
‘© againft undue Elections for Shires from 
‘© the partiality of Sheriffs,” gives the power of 


Voting of voting to every one prefent at the place of 
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election, as well fuitors duly fummoned as 
others. Henry the Sixth’s ftatute ‘‘for the 
‘© due Election of Members of Parliament in 
‘<< Counties,” limits the right to fuch as pof- 
feffed forty fhillings a year in land free from 
all burthens within the county, but offers 
pricelefs proof, in the very terms of its pre- 
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amble, of how great had been meanwhile the yimited 
advance among the commoneft orders of the to forty- 
people in at leaft a knowledge of their ftrength PUins._ 
and their pretenfions to power. ‘* Whereas,” ers. 
it ran, **the election of knights has of late, 
‘©in many counties of England, been made 
‘© by outrageous and exceffive numbers of 
“© people, many of them of fmall fubftance 
‘* and value, yet pretending to a right equal 
“* to the beft knights and efquires, &c.”” As 
the period of the acceflion of the family Greater 
of Tudor approaches, the full effe& of in- [mPORy 
fluences that had led to fuch legiflation is the people. 
diftinétly feen. 

The heavieft blow had been ftruck uncon- 
{cioufly at the feudal fyftem in England when ° 
the third eftate of the realm obtained a formal 
place in the legiflature, and with the acceffion 
of Edward the Firft the feudal tenures and 
privileges had begun rapidly to decline. Freudality 
Domeftic and predial fervitude had alfo been declining. 
abolifhed, or had fallen to difufe ; and though 
villenage was never repealed by any regu- 
lar enactment, the peafantry had gradually 
been emerging from it into the ftate of hired Villenage 
labourers and copyholders. During the interval Patfed 
up to the wars of the Rofes, without exprefs 
external aid, fociety had been finding for 
itfelf a more eafy level throughout its various 
gradations. The few ariftocratic privileges Ganges 
that remained were no peculiar burden on the m Society. 
knight, the gentleman, or the yeoman, the 
burgefs, or the labourer ; and, what is very 
important to keep in mind, thefe feveral par- 
ticular claffes had obtained their form_and 
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place in fimple obedience to the working of 
general laws. Servitude or villenage was no 
Higher part of feudalifm; and the tendency of the 
develop- feudal fyftem itfelf was to decay, in proportion 
ments of to the higher development of that principle of 
principle. mutual rights and duties, and of the correfpond- 
ing obligations thereby engendered, on which 
feudalifm was founded. 

A more ftriking illuftration of this truth 
could not perhaps be afforded than by the 
contraft, which has not efcaped obfervation, 

Acon- between the infurrections of Wat Tyler and 
traft. Jack Cade. It is the remark of Sir Frederick 
Eden, in his excellent book on The Poor, that 
in the earlier of thefe popular tumults, which, 
notwithftanding the atrocities that attended it, 
1381. very materially contributed towards the extinc- 
Oe tion of fervitude, the language of the rebels, 
Popular Who were chiefly villeins, befpeaks men not 
demands. ynacquainted with the effential requifites of 
rational liberty. They required the abolition 
of flavery, freedom of commerce in market 
towns without tolls or impofts, and a fixed 
rent on lands inftead of fervices due by villen- 
age. But more remarkable and worthy of 
notice is the advance which, after the com- 
paratively fhort interval of three quarters of a 
century, Jack Cade’s rebellion proclaimed. 
Flere there is nothing to connect the move- 
1450. ment with any forms of ferfdom. What 
Gades. rebels now claimed with arms in their hands, 
ebellion. . 
Popular was the redrefs of fuch public wrongs as the 
demands. King’s profligate expenditure, and the fubject’s 
expofure to illegal exactions in order to main- 
tain it; the preference of foreigners over 
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Englifhmen in the offices of State; the grofs 

_ wrongs committed by fheriffs and the col- 

lectors of taxes ; the imperfeé& and uncertain 

adminiftration of “juftice; and finally (moft 

memorable grievance of all) the unwarrantable 

interference of the nobles in elections for the 

Houfe of Commons. Nothing could more Rapid fall 

ftrongly fhow how rapid muft have been the ot — 

fall of the feudal fyftem when once the change 

began ; or how naturally the claffes imme- 

diately below the noble, had become parties to 

a league offenfive and defenfive againft him. 

The good old Fuller fo hated all rebellions, as the 

except rebellions againft popery, that he finds people 

in thefe popular infurreétions a reafon why the 

better fort of people, to avoid being con- 

founded with levellers and rabble, fet up a 

variety of nice focial diftinétions : but the truth 

lies exactly the other way. Lefs and lefs were 

the diftinétions marked, as the Tudor time 

came on. Commerce and intelligence level by Levelling 

exalting. And Mr. Hallam has pointed eae 

attention to the very unpleafing remark, 

which everyone who attends to the fubject of 

prices will be difpofed to think not ill-founded, 

that the labouring claffes engaged in agricul- 

ture were generally better provided with the Comforts 

means of fubfiftence in the reign of Henry pea 

the Sixth than at the period when he wrote. — claifes 
Evidence more direcé&t and pofitive, indeed, 

is not wanting, of the comparative happinefs 

and freedom of the people generally under the 

latter years of the Plantagenet rule. Two Refpec- 

very truftworthy writers have fketched, from (76 ome 

perfonal obfervation, the refpective condition England « 
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of England and of France at this time; and 
both have direéted attention to the fact that 
while, in France, there exifted only the two 
divifions of a powerful governing nobleffe and 
a fervile peafant population, in England, .on 
the other hand, a third and middle clafs had 
been able to make good its independence, 
becaufe the nobles wifely had retained no 
privileges that prevented their mixing and 
marrying freely with other claffes of the realm. 
So while in France the principle of the Civil 
Code, that the will of the monarch is law, 
prevailed, the people in England lived under 
protection of laws of their own enacting ; 
while the French people were plundered at the 
fole difcretion of their Prince, who gave immu- 
nity only to the nobles, the Englifh people 
paid taxes of their own impofing ; and while 
an Englifhman upon any charge of crime had 
the benefit of trial by a jury of his peers, con- 
feffion was extorted from a Frenchman by the 
rack. When thus, twenty years before Henry 
the Seventh afcended the throne, Sir John 
Fortefcue wrote in praife of the Englifh laws, 
he placed all thefe advantages on the diftinct 
ground of the fpecial limitation of the power 
of the Sovereign, and of the non-exclufive 
character of the privileges of the Lords; and 
when his yet more travelled and experienced 
contemporary, Philip de Comines, turned to 
England from the contemplation of other 
States, as the country where the common-~ 
wealth was beft governed, it was becaufe he 
had reafon to believe that there the People 
were © leaft opprefied.” 
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What the main guarantees againft oppref- De Laz- 
fion were, Henry the Sixth’s learned Chan- 4«s 
cellor enables us to ftate in detail with tolerable ie, 
exactnefs. In the firft place, the ‘* fole will of 146s. 

‘¢ the prince ” could not enact a law, nor make 
alterations in exifting laws, nor ‘‘ burthen men 
‘© againft their wills with ftrange impofitions,” 
nor ‘** lay taxes or fubfidies of what kind 
*€ foever upon the fubject,” but with the con- Reftraints 


current confent of the whole kingdom through ® Prero- 
e e e e gative. 
their reprefentatives in Parliament. Thefe 


reprefentatives confifted of the lords fpiritual 
(bifhops and mitred abbots), and lords tem- 
poral (in right of property, by hereditary Conftitu- 
claim, or, after Richard the Second, by fum- Sead 
mons), who voted in the upper houfe ; and of ment. 
individuals chofen by the freeholders of coun- 
ties, and the burgeffes of towns, who formed 
the lower houfe. In the next place, no man Rights of 
could be thrown into prifon, but under fanc- the fub- 
tion of a legal warrant which fpecified his’ 
offence, and with the right of demanding 
fpeedy trial. That trial, moreover, muft be 
heard ina public court, in the diftrict where 
the alleged offence was committed, and be 
determined conclufively by the verdict of 
twelve men; which in like manner decided 
queftions of fact, as affecting the civil rights of 
the fubjecét. Finally, the fervants and officers 
of the Crown were liable to actions of damage, Refpon- 
or to criminal procefs, when the fubject {fuf- ee 
fered unjuftly at their hands in perfon or 
eftate ; nor could they plead in anfwer or jufti- 
fication, even the direct order of the Sovereign. 

How far thefe guarantees, and efpecially the 
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Encroach- laft, were reduced or evaded in practice, it 

=a ca would not be difficult to fhow. Lord Macau- 

‘lay has remarked on the ‘facility with which a 

prince who referved to himfelf a pardoning 

power might overftep the limits that feparate 

executive from legiflative functions, by fo 

remitting or fo enforcing penalties as virtually 

to annul or create the ftatute impofing them. 

But, in theory at leaft, no one ventured to 

difpute the law; and when judges were honeft, 

and juries intelligent and brave, an effective 

reftraint was not feldom put upon the Crown. 

Checks of The checks of Parliament had invariable re- 

Parlia- cognition. In affairs of peace and war, in the 
ent. . ° ° . 

marriages of princes, in control of the domeftic 

government, Parliament had now for centuries 

claimed and obtained the privilege of advifing, 

and not feldom of reftraining, the Sovereign ; 

and in one momentous queftion, 1t had com- 

pletely fucceeded, as we have feen, in eftablifh- 

Controlofing its paramount authority. The formal 

the purfe. tenure and abfolute control of the public 

purfe had at length been finally yielded by the 

Crown. The ftruggle lafted long; but more 

than a century before the firft Tudor, no prince 

had even attempted to impofe a tax without the 

confent of Parliament. Happily for the prince, 

indeed, when fuch confent involved any great 

difficulty, he had the fhow of begging and bor- 

rowing to refort to; but the very name of the 

Loans and Loan or the Benevolence, the mere pretence that 

aac he would borrow and beg, kept alive his formal 

"abandonment of the right to take, and at laft 
ftrengthened the people to deftroy it for ever. 

One confideration fhould be added, which in 
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every retrofpect of Englifh conftitutional hiftory 

it is fafe not to lofe fight of. In reviewing source of 

the courfe of events through which the Com- ftrength to 

mons’ houfe of parliament obtained recognition, “°™™"°™* 

it is important not to attach too great a weight 

to their fingle unaflifted authority. They p..:,.4 

profited lefs by power to which they could of tromother 

themfelves lay claim, than by power or weak- Power: 

nefs in other fections of the State. They were 

ftronger after the rebellion of the ferfs, which 

ftruck the blow at villenage ; they were ftronger 

after the rebellion of the barons, which crowned | 

the firft Lancaftrian king. Deriving help Affifted 

alternately from the powers above and below #2"... 

themfelves, it would have fared ill with the trom 

third branch of the legiflature at any difficult >«!ow- 

crifis, if, unfupported by the people, they had 

been unaffifted by the lords. Nor might it 

be unjuft to meafure the relative value of fuch 

fupport and of fuch affiftance, by a comparifon 

of the lefs perfect maintenance of the national 

liberties, with the abfolute victory in taxation. 

In the firft, the Commons were often deferted The 

by the Barons; in the laft, they were never Feoplethe 

deferted by the People. re 
There the fupreme force lies. None exifts 

that can be compared with it, when moved into 

action. The bodily fetters of the feudal fyftem, Expe- 

the mental bondage of the Roman Catholic dients to 

priefthood, were expedients to keep the People ra 

at reft; but they could not laft for ever. 

The doom of feudalifm had gone forth, before 

the preaching of Wickliffe began. It only 

remained that the ariftocratic factions fhould 

throw themfelves into a felf-exhaufting ftrug- 
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gle, and, underneath the very ftorm, provide 
or thofe principles which they muft elfe have 
refitted, and might have overthrown, an un- 
confcious but efficient fhelter. 

During the wars of the Rofes there was no 
leifure to perfecute the Lollards; and com- 
merce and the arts, unobftructed by any inter- 
meddling, were left to their natural develop- 
ment. Even when there was intermeddling, it 
fhowed how Commerce had been rifing. ‘The 
few legiflative enaétments of this fingular period, 
paffed when parliaments were at leifure from 
raifing or putting down the rival fovereigns, 
fufficiently prove its importance, and that of 
its cultivators. It was a parliament of Edward 
the Fourth, which, after confirming the ftatutes 
of the fourth, fifth, and fixth Henries (with 
the impolitic and dangerous diftinétion of 
“‘ Jate, in fact, but not of right, kings of 
‘¢ England’) prohibited the importation of 
foreign corn; it was in parliaments of Edward 
the Fourth and Richard the Third, that impor- 
tations of foreign manufacture were forbidden, 
where the like articles could be produced at 
home ; and it was by Richard the Third him- 
felf (who had the ftrong inducement of all 
ufurpers to invite popularity from every fource) 
that the practice of extorting money from 
merchants and citizens, on pretence of loans 
and benevolences, was abolifhed, for which the 
ufurper has obtained the praife of Lord Bacon 
as ‘© a prince in militar virtue approved, jealous 
«© of the honour of the Englifh nation, and 
«¢ likewife a good law maker, for the eafe and 
“‘folace of the common people.” Thus the 
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marked increafe and growing refpect of com- Advances 
merce, the fudden reawakening of learning, ad- in com- 
vances made in the ufeful arts, and the earlieft learning: 
great endowments for the foundation of gram- and the 
mar-{chools and places of popular education ™™ 
(after the 25th of Henry the Sixth, thefe 
foundations increafed rapidly everywhere),— 

are the incidents which alfo fignalife the time, 

when the chiefs of the great families, ejected 

finally from thofe provinces of France which frog of 
had fed their appetites for plunder and power, the 

had been impelled to that conflict with each ae 
other, on their own foil, of which all the fuffer- 

ings and all the retribution were to fall upon 
themfelves alone. For though this was a 

ftrife which lafted inceffantly for thirty years, 
though twelve great pitched battles were fought 

in it, though eighty princes of the blood were 

flain, it raged only on the furface of the land, w,, on 
and the peaceful current beneath was free to furface of 
run on as before. The defolation of the bloody Se 2%¢ 
conflict never reached the heart of the towns, neath 
except in awakening fuch inftincts of danger as 

are the primary fources of fafety. Hence, on 

the one hand, for precaution and defence, o,,, 
guilds, commercial brotherhoods, and muni- mercial 
cipal fafeguards filently arofe, to grow more eacne 
hardy and to flourifh ; while, on the other, great 
ancient baronies, all-powerful families, names fmiltes. 
that had overawed the crown and overfhadowed 

the people, fank in the conflict, never to rife 

again. The ftorm that fwept the lofty, {pared 

the low. It was the beginning of a vaft focial 
change, now accomplifhed apparently without 

the aid of thofe whom principally it was to 
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a affect ; and not limited to England. Over 
ly “ddie the whole continent of Europe its manifefta- 
Ages. tions might befeen. The fyftem of the Middle 
Ages was everywhere breakingup. The fway 
of a feudal chiefdom, in all modifications of 
its form ftill fitful and turbulent, was ending ; 
Kingeraft and there was rifing, to take its place, a pre- 
meee" dominance of kingfhip in perfonal attributes, 
a calm concentrated individual cunning, or, as 
it was called in after years, when it had loft 
the fubtle qualities that juftified the name, a 
Kingcraft, which in two great monarchies was 
deftined to overpower Freedom, and in the 
third to fall before it. 
Itschief ©$The tres magi of kings, renowned for poffef- 
profeliors. fon of this fupreme craft, have been celebrated 
by Lord Bacon. Louis the Eleventh had arifen 
in France, and Ferdinand in Spain; yet the 
leffon for which Machiavelli waited was incom- 
plete, until Henry Tudor took poffeffion of the 
French, Englifh throne. To the French and Spanifh 
Spanih, kings, with ftanding armies at their back to 
]ath kinpy: filence their States General and their Cortes, the 
tafk of tyranny was not very difficult; but an 
infular kingdom, protected from its neighbours 
by the fea, had no pretence to indulge in fuch a 
fovereign luxury as the profeffional Soldier, and 
the more difficult problem awaited our Englifh 
king of predominating over parliament by fheer 
Refults in force of the prerogative. Favoured by circum- 
England. ances, it fucceeded for a time; but it left to 
a later time that forced readjuftment of the 
balance, which, by raifing parliament far above 
the prerogative, preferved for us finally the old 
Conftitution of the realm. 
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Tuovucau the laft living reprefentative of the Henry 
houfe of Lancafter, Henry Tudor was not its Vl 
legitimate heir; but from his marriage with *~ 
the heirefs of the houfe of York, he derived 
a {trong title. His own diffatisfaction with Uneaf- 
it neverthelefs, and his uneafy defire to fur- raed 
round it with other guarantees, are among the le 
indications of a ftate of feeling in England, at 
the time, which further diftinguifhes the pofi- 
tion of Henry the Seventh from that of the other 
of the tres magt. The act of fettlement paffed 
by the two Houfes upon his acceffion, taking 
great pains to avoid either the affertion or con- 
tradiction of any pretenfions of lineal defcent, 
had created ftrictly a parliamentary title; but parlia- 
he afterwards obtained a refcript from Pope mentary 
Innocent the Third, fetting forth all the other went 
conditions on which he defired it to be known 
that the crown of England alfo belonged to 
him. It was his, according to this document, 
by right of war, by notorious and indifputable 
hereditary fucceffion, by the wifh and election 
of all the prelates, nobles, and commons of 
the realm, and by the act of the three eftates 
in Parliament affembled; but neverthelefs, to 
put an end to the bloody wars caufed by the Pope’s 
rival claims of the houfe of York, and at the ee 
urgent requeft of the three eftates, he had ia 
confented to marry the eldeft daughter and 
true heir of Edward the Fourth: and now, 
therefore, the fupreme Pontiff, being called to 
confirm the difpenfation neceflary to fuch mar- 
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riage, declared the meaning of the act of 
fettlement paffed by Parliament to be, that 
Henry’s iffue, whether by Elizabeth, or, in 
cafe of her death, by any fubfequent marriage, 
were to inherit the throne. More remarkable 
than the refcript itfelf, however, were the 
means taken to carry it dire&ly to the claffes 
it was meant to addrefs. It is the firft fimilar 
document of which we have any evidence that 
it was tranflated into Englifh and circulated 
in a popular form throughout England. A 
broadfide containing it, printed by Caxton, is 
one of the moft interefting of modern difco- 
veries in matters of this kind. 

Such indications may at leaft fatisfy us that 
Henry Tudor would not very gravely have 
refented the defcription which has been given 
of him by Lord Bolingbroke, as a creature of 
the people raifed to the throne to cuz up the 
roots of faction, to reftore public tranquillity, 
and to eftablifh a legal government on the 
ruins of tyranny. The fame writer, however, 
who doubts if he fucceeded in this defign, is 
undoubtedly wrong when he fuppofes that he 
failed in eftablifhing what by all the cuftoms 
of hiftorical courtefy muft be called a legal 
government. It is not of courfe to be dif- 
guifed that in fpite of many great principles 
afferted in it, and advantages achieved, his 
reign was not in its immediate courfe favour- 
able to liberty. But the fact, as little to be 
queftioned, that during its continuance, rifings 
in the Commonalty were far more frequent 
than remonftrances in the Commons, and that 


upon queftions where the people proved moft 


al 
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ftubborn, parliament generally was moft com- 
pliant, fufficiently fhows that the defection did 

not fo much lie with the people themfelves, as 

with their proper leaders in the State. It Mainte- 
was neverthelefs the peculiarity of Henry’s ance of 
defpotifm, as diftinguifhed from that of his forms. 
more violent predeceffors, that he bottomed 

it ftrongly on the precedents and language of 

law, {creening the violation of liberty by artful 
employment of its forms; and though this 

may have made the defpotifm more odious 
while it lafted, it eftablifhed more certainly a 

limit to its duration. Relatively to what is peculj- 
called the State, circumftances had thrown an arity of 
overbalance of power into the hands of Henry ; ae tpeuta 
but to the mafs of the people, thefe very cir- 
cumftances rendered him unconfcioufly the 
inftrument of great focial and political change. 

The pofition he occupies in hiftory, and the 
rights he exercifed, began and ended with his 

race. 

Everything at once fhowed figns of deep yndica- 
and permanent alteration. The immediate tions of 
refult of the battle of Bofworth, which left ae 
victory in the hands of Henry and the fmaller 
baronial faction of the Lancafters, was the 
commencement of a fyftem by which the 
more numerous nobles of the oppofite faétion 
were as much as poffible depreffled, by which 
fevere ftatutes againft the further prevalence 
of armed retainers were frefhly enacted or 
revived, reftrictions on the devifing of land in 
effect removed, and all things directed towards Power 
an ultimate transfer of the old baronial ftrength changing 
into entirely new channels. Poverty itfelf ; 
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became the herald and forerunner of change. 
While large numbers of the baronial vaffals 
took refuge in the towns, increafing their 
power and privileges, large numbers unhappily 
Neceflity till remained upon the foil; and thefe, no 
or a Poor 
Loe longer neceffary for the fhows of pomp or the 
realities of war, fuffered the worft horrors of 
deftitution, were driven to its laft refources, 
became incendiaries or thieves, overran the 
land as beggars, and, in the end, rendered 
neceffary that great focial revolution, which 
took the name of a Poor Law in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 
Houfe of | Of the fhattered ariftocracy of England only 
a twenty-nine reprefentatives prefented them- 
number. {elves when Henry called his firft Parliament, 
and feveral of thefe were recent creations. 
Doubtlefs it was well, for the ultimate advance 
of liberty, that the old feudal power had thus 
been fo completely fubdued, and the way by 
fuch means prepared for the decifive ftruggle 
with the Stuarts; but for the immediate pro- 
erefs of liberty, it was certainly lefs beneficial. 
Commons Lhe Houfe of Commons, fuddenly wanting 
weakened jn an old and habitual fupport, was too ready 
y weak- 2 ° 
nefsin an inftrument for the mere ufe and convenience 
Lord. of the King; and to avail themfelves, in 
fuch circumftances, of every attainable advan- 
tage and turn it to the beft account, in each 
cafe holding it for religion that craft might 
fuperfede force, conftituted the very art and 
Influences Genus of the ¢res magi. But though fuch 
unfeen. circumftances worked well for the Mage upon 
the Englifh throne, he did not, with all his 
craft, penetrate influences around him that were 
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lefs obvious; nor fufpect that, by a purely uncon- 
felfifh legiflation, he might yet be advancing {ious 
higher hopes and more comprehenfive defigns. snaking: 
Surrounded, and no longer affailable, by the 
impoverifhed and broken power of the paft, 

he was uncon{cious of a more formidable power 
which was filently and infenfibly replacing it. 

He thought only of himfelf and his fucceffion. 
When, by the ftatute enlarging and extending 

the old Confilium Regis, and creating the Star star 
Chamber, he raifed the judicial authority of Chamber 
the King in Council to a height at which the 
fierceft of his Norman predeceffors would not 

have dared to aim, he did it to fupport the 
Throne. That a rallying cry againft the Star 
Chamber might one day bear the Throne into 

duft was not to him within the fphere of pof- 
fibility. What was near him, in fhort, he A keen 
never miftook or marred, and no man {fo ahs tar a 
clearly faw what would help or might obftruct 
himfelf. As Lord Bacon fays, he went fub- 
ftantially to his own bufinefs; and, to the 
extent of not fuffering any little envies or 

any great paffions to ftand in its way, he 

was a practical and fagacious {ftatefman. 

But he was not a great king, though he 
might be called an able, a crafty, and a 
prudent one. 

So much, even in the midft of eulogy that Lord 
might itfelf have preferved his name, would Bacons 
feem to be admitted by his incomparable bio- of Henry 
grapher. ‘* Elis wifdom,” fays Lord Bacon, VII. 

‘‘ by often evading from perils, was turned 
‘* rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from 
‘* dangers when they preffed him, than into a 
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** providence to prevent and remove them afar 
“ off. And even in nature, the fight of his 
“* mind was like fome fights of eyes; rather 
‘© ftrong at hand, than to carry afar off. For 
‘© his wit increafed upon the occafion ; and fo 
** much the more, if the occafion were fharp- 
Leading ‘* ened by danger.” It will be a fufficient 
atts of comment on thefe pregnant fentences merely 
vereignty. to enumerate his leading acts of fovereignty. 
Herefy he thought dangerous, and he burnt 
more followers of Wycliffe than any fince the 
firft Lancaftrian king. Winner of a fuccefsful 
ftake in battle, he knew the chances of war to 
be dangerous, and he favoured ftrenuoufly the 
arts of peace. Served by men whom his 
death or difcomfiture might fuddenly attaint 
with rebellion, he thought it dangerous to 
leave thofe friends without fecurity againft the 
What was poflible vengeance of future faction; and he 
by hie paffed a law which made poffeffion of the 
legifla- throne the fubject’s obligation to allegiance, 
tion, and juftified refiftance to all who fhould difpute 
it. Inceffant fuits for alienated lands he thought 
dangerous, in a country torn with revolutionary 
quarrel ; and his famous ftatute of fines barred, 
after certain conditions, all claims of ancient 
heritage. But not to him, therefore, belongs 
any part of the glory of thofe greater refults 
which flowed indirectly from thefe meafures of 
What was precaution. It was with no intended help 
oie . from him that the Wycliffe herefy ftruck 
intention. deeper root; that more eager welcome was 
given to the ftudies which in England marked 
the revival of learning; that the civil duties 
of allegiance were placed on a jtft foundation ; 
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and that the feudal reftri€tions of landed pro- 
perty were finally broken. 

On the other hand, with relation to the Interval 
progrefs of conftitutional freedom, or to the Petyern 
prevalence of juft views in government and popular 
legiflation, this reign of Henry the Seventh 2gencies. 
muft be regarded as the opening of a middle 
or tranfitional ftate. The feudal ftrength had 
been broken, and the popular ftrength had not 
made itfelf felt; power was changing hands, 
and confcience was about to be fet free, and 
both were to be meanwhile committed, almoft 
unrefervedly, into the keeping of the Tudors. 

The intereft of the fucceeding reigns, up to 

the very middle of Elizabeth’s great career, is 

Jefs political than focial ; and it is not in the 
ftatute book or the parliament roll that we are 

to look for what {moothed and made ready the 

way. Early in the fummer of the eleventh Firt Ex- 
year after Henry the Seventh’s acceffion, a Peuton 
Venetian feaman and pilot who had fettled in rica 
Briftol during the impulfe given to Englifh 749°- 
commerce in the wars of the Rofes, fet fail 

from that city, accompanied by his three fons, 

with the firft European expedition that ever 
reached the American continent. Later in vite of 
the fame fummer, Lord Mountjoy brought Erafmus 
over Erafmus into England, to take part in [0 4° 
the new ftudy of which Oxford had become 

the unaccuftomed fcene. Of commerce, as of 
learning, it was the reawakening time. The 
Cabots difcovered the Ifland of Newfoundland Sebatian 
and St. John, and, with their five fhips under the New 
the Englifh flag, crept along the coaft of World. 
Florida; while Erafmus, in the Greek clafs at 
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Oxford, was making difcoveries not Jefs rich 
or ftrange. <‘* The world,” exclaimed the 
ftudent-fcholar, ‘*is recovering the ufe of its 
‘* fenfes, like one awakened from the deepeft 
*¢ fleep.” The civilifation fo beginning, what- 
ever ftruggle it had ftill to encounter, was to 
reft finally on freer intercourfe and interchange 
of the labours of men’s hands as well as 
thoughts ; and fingularly rare was the felicity 
that befel the great Greek poet, whofe glory, 
identified with nigh two thoufand. years of the 
hiftory of the paft, was to be alfo moft promi- 
nently affociated with a frefh dawning and 
reawakening of the world. As with the old, 
fo with the new civilifation, which, through 
all its heats and viciffitudes of quarrel, civil and 
religious, was to find him ftill, as at firft, 
driving along the Sigzan plain his temperate 
and indefatigable horfes, making the Gods 
themfelvyes his charioteers and minifters, and 
keeping them, alike in the ardour of combat 
and the tranquillity of Olympus, obedient to 
his will. 

That Greek Clafs at Oxford was formed, 
and in healthy vigorous action, when the 
fecond fovereign of the Tudor race, to whom 
even learned and intelligent inquirers have 
exclufively attributed the improvement in lite- 
rary ftudies and purfuits which was one of the 
redemptions of his reign, was barely fix years 
old. It is wonderful with what alarm it was 
viewed at the very outfet. Thus early public 
attention directed itfelf to what were called the 
growing Oxford herefies. Lovers of exifting 


z. fyftems and inftitutions lifted warning voice 
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againft them. Grave mifgivings found utter- A good 
ance in many quarters; and for the moftspart 7 oe 
in the tone of that good old Englifh gentle- plaint- 
man whofe lamentations found later record 
in one of the writings of Richard Pace. 
“« Thefe foolifh letters will end in fome bad 
“© bufinefs. I fairly wifh all this learning at 
“‘ the devil. All learned men are poor; even againgt 
“‘the moft learned Erafmus, I hear, is poor, 1*i*S* 
‘© and in one of his letters calls the vile hag verty. 
‘* Poverty his wife. By’r Lady, I had rather 
‘© my fon were hanged than that he fhould be- 
‘© come a man of letters. We ought to teach 
‘* our fons better things.”’ 

Happily it was too late, for the mifchief 
was done, and “ the moft learned Erafmus” had 
been its principal promoter. His brief fojourn 
at Oxford in his youth prefigures almoft the 
whole of his illuftrious career. The revival Patt by 
of learning—the re-awakening of the great Erafmus. 
writers of Greece and Rome—was to bring 
with it the downfall of the fchoolmen; to 
whom the worft corruptions of the Church, 
and a large fhare of the vice and barbarifm of 
monkery, were due. ‘They had long banifhed 
from the ftudies of churchmen all pretence to. __ 
a {criptural foundation. The honeft purfuit irene 
of truth, they had replaced by argumentative naw 
fubtlety; by methodical niceties of difputation ; 
by fcholaftic diftinctions, to the reft of the 
world unintelligible ; by foul-killing lies, and 
‘‘truths that work {mall good.” It was the 
fecret of the fierce oppofition to the new 
learning, that it boded the ruin of this fyftem 
fooner or later ; andon the day when Erafmus 
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and Colet met at Oxford, its doom had been 

Syftem cea With the jargon of the old 

ss hat earning ftill dominant around them, with 

men perhaps audible founds of hideous difpute 

doomed. from monks and friars beneath their college 

windows, it was natural (though all to which 

it would eventually lead might not be feen) 

that their firft interchange of thought fhould 

have been on language and ftyle. ‘Language 

Lan- has been called the liberator of mankind, 

oieveras Dut has alfo proved itfelf hardly lefs their 

wellas enflaver; for almoft as often as it has freed 

liberator. them from ignorance, it has handed them 

over to prejudice, or rebound them in the 

chains of cuftom. If the fuccefs of the fchool- 

men, and their ftrength in the Romifh church, 

had arifen out of the confufion and imperfect 

underftanding of language which their bar- 

barous difputations engendered, it was fairly to 

Connec- be inferred that out of clearer and correcter 

tion of ng notions of words would follow clofer infight 
things. into things. 

Even if not at firft, however, the entire 

intention of Erafmus, it is not the lefs his 

Erafmus’s chief exploit and glory. With the mere 

great weapon of ftyle he was enabled to fcourge 

weap" the Dominicans from one end of Germany to 

the other. His expofure of the frauds and 

credulities of his age would have paffed with 

comparatively little heed, if made lefs grace- 

fully ; and the printing-prefs of his friend 

Frobenius would have worked but heavily, if 

his eafy and familiar wit had not lent it wings. 

“A Se-  «« Beware a fecond Lucian !” cried the ftartled 

Lucian?” monks; ‘ the fox is abroad that layeth wafte 
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‘© the vineyard of the Lord.” And if that 

was the vineyard of the Lord, it was indeed 

laid wafte by Erafmus. ‘“ He prefumes to 

** correct the Holy Spirit !”’ was the next note Firf pure 
of alarm, as he prefented to the world the oa the 
firft pure Greek text of the New Teftament. ent 
But his gift was beyond recall ; and what was 
thus by Erafmus made familiar to the learned, 
a ftronger and more refolute {pirit was at hand 
to make familiar to the people. The great 
{cholar, in a word, taught by Grocyn and The wey 
advifed by Colet, was now, during the reign PTA 
of our firft Tudor fovereign, preparing minds ther. 

at Oxford for the work which, even more than 

the unexampled compafs of his learning and 

the vaft number of his writings, immortalifed 

his name. ‘* Erafmus knows very well how to Complaint 
“* point outerrors,” faid Luther in after years, of Eraf 
-*© but he knows not how to teach the truth.” 

‘* He can do nothing but cavil and flout,’’ he 
added ; when in temper even lefs tolerant of 

that friend and fellow-workman, whom not 

long before he had called his glory and his 

hope, decus noftrum et fpes noftra. It might 

be fo; but the cavilling, and flouting, and 
rooting out of error, were in thefe early days 

the fowing of the feeds of truth. He who Is Harbin 
to gather in the harveft, is as yet but a poor of the R 
Francifcan {choolboy at Madgeburg, finging ™"°" 
fongs in the ftreet for bread ; and, meanwhile, 

this devotion fo fingle hearted, this real hatred 

of hypocrify and ignorance, this pure love of 
learning, this exalted fpirit of labour, facrifice, _ 

and felf-denial, which made Erafmus the har- Titles be 
binger of a change whofe extent he could not to refpeat. 
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meafure, and by which he conftituted others, 
men of knowledge and eminence, unconfcious 
agents in a democratic revolution which of 
themfelves they would ftrenuoufly have refifted, 
are furely entitled to large veneration and 
refpect. It avails little againft the claim, that 
the man who outran his time in thought, lagged 
behind it in adction; and that, having borne 
the heat of a conteft, he fhrank from the re- 
fponfibilities of a victory. What work was 
appointed him to do, he did with a fingular 
fuccefs. Superftition and barbarifm had their 
firft refolute foe in him ; the Scriptural foun- 
dations of truth and of morality had in him 
their great reftorer; and it fhould be matter 
of pride to Englifhmen that it was here in 
Oxford, and by intercourfe with their country- 
men, thefe glorious undertakings were can- 
vaffed, begun, and cherifhed. ° 
The ftatute-book of Henry the Seventh, 
however, will be vainly fearched for an 
attempt to ftrengthen, govern, or direct fach 
agencies, whether material or moral. It was his 
poliey to favour commerce for his own advan- 
tage; but moft affuredly his provifions againft 
lending money on intereft, againft letting in 
foreign commodities, and for the fuppofed 
enrichment of the country by over-enrichment 
of himfelf, would have altogether failed to 
promote it. Among his legiflative exploits 
none will be found to favour learning, nor did 


sei and any of his acts of State fuggeft toleration for 


learnin 


indir y 


affifted. 


the new opinions ; but neverthelefs he could 
not burn a Lollard, without more widely diffuf- 
ing what men were fo readily found calmly 
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and even cheerfully to die for. To print an utes of 
occafional pope’s bull, or one of the acts of the Pnnt- 
his own parliament, was the fole ufe to which "2°" 
he cared to put the types of Caxton or Wynkin 

de Worde; but there was fitting at the time, in 

thofe beggarly roomsof Oxford colleges, another 
parliament compofed of fuch men as Grocyn, 
Linacre, Colet, More, Wolfey, and Erafmus, 

on whom that printing prefs was to confer an 
irrefiftible power, and who were legiflating for Legit- 
the reign of his fucceffor. Indeed, to that cee 
following reign, everything which marked out 
this from its predeceffors had a fingular and 

fpecial reference ; and not an opportunity in 

it, impreved or not by Henry for himéelf, 

failed with tenfold increafe to reach his fon. 

Upon his two moft prominent defigns, of 
fencing the throne againft confpiracy, and mak- 

ing it rich and independent, he fuffered no 

doubt to reft. Of the few great nobles that Disfavow 
remained, not one ever found favour from t° nobles 
him; out of churchmen and lawyers exclufively, 

he chofe his friends and counfellors; and 

‘‘ ever,” as Bacon fays, ‘‘having an eye to 

“‘ might and multitude,” there was not a gather- 
ing of common men, whether with the citizen’s Church- 
cap or the peer’s badge, which was not men and 
watched by him fo clofely and unceafingly, and “*""" 
with fo much caution, adroitnefs, and fuccefs, 

that of all the thick brood of treafons which Throne 
marked the opening of the reign, not one oe 
exifted at its clofe to vex its fucceffor. That, Treafon: 
even without his aid, the revenues of the Crown 

fhould at the fame time have largely increafed, 

was one of the confequences of the civil wars, 
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which had difperfed the annuitants and cre- 
ditors who previoufly crowded the door of the 
anden- Exchequer; but thefe revenues were handed 
riched by down not merely unimpaired, but free from 
ela Incumbrances, increafed by forfeitures, and 
with the enormous addition of his own ill- 

gotten exactions. 
‘© Belike he thought to leave his fon,” fug- 
gefts Lord Bacon apologetically, ‘‘fuch a 
‘* kingdom and fuch a mafs of treafure, as he 
‘¢ might choofe his greatnefs where he would:” 
but nothing can palliate the iniquity by which 
New me- fuch wealth was amaffed. Every means of 
i fe extortion tried by the Plantagenet kings having 
' been exhaufted, he fought out other and more 
{fcandalous methods ; and when, in his Courts 
at Weftminfter, he had found two learned 
Jawyers fufficiently able, fupple, eloquent, and 
unfcrupulous, he was in poffeffion of what he 
Empfon fought. ‘* As kings,” fays James the Firft’s 
and Dud- experienced Chancellor, ‘‘ do more eafily find 
me ‘¢ inftruments for their will and humour than 
‘* for their fervice and honour, he had gotten 
‘© for his purpofe, or beyond his purpofe, two 
‘¢ inftruments, Empfon and Dudley.” Thefe 
men revived dormant claims of the Crown, 
founded on obfolete pretenfionsof feudal tenure, 
and made them a means of frightful oppreffion. 
Ufesto ‘Lhey difcovered forgotten cafes of forfeiture ; 
which invented falfe charges againft innocent men, 
tied were from which releafe was only given on payment 
of what were termed mitigations; dragged 
forward arrears of old amercements, alleged to 
be unfatisfied ; and, with the help of a fort of 
informers and plaintiffs who were called ‘ pro- 
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‘© moters,”’ made the ordinary courfe of law an 
enormous engine of plunder. Unremembered 

penal ftatutes of profligate times were revived, 

to the end that, by intolerable exactions for Plunder 
offences unknown, unconfcious offenders might area of 
be dragged into the Exchequer; where Empfon law. 
and Dudley fat as barons, where packed de- 
pendents of the Crown difcharged the functions 

of juries, where juries with any fenfe of fhame 

were made docile by imprifonment and fine, 

and from whofe clutches the unhappy victims 

could only efcape by exorbitant compofition or 
hopelefs imprifonment. But, horrible as all this 

was, not a little was it owing to fuch atrocities 

that Henry the Eighth fucceeded to a better ee 
filled exchequer than any of his predeceffors 1509. 
fince the Conqueft, and to fo many greater 
facilities for the work it was appointed him to 

do. 

They did not indeed pafs without fome 
retribution. ‘Though new honours had been 
largely heaped upon their perpetrators in the 
laft year of Henry the Seventh’s reign, in the 
firft year of Henry the Eighth’s both Empfon Execution 
and Dudley were led to the {fcaffold. The ond Dud- 
popular wrath demanded them as victims; ley. 
and, it being more convenient that death fhould 
wipe out their debt, than that by any worfe 
accident the royal exchequer fhould be called 
to make reftitution, the new King gave them 
up to the executioner. Strong-willed as the Tudor 
Tudors were, they were generally able to put iftics, 

a prefent rein upon their paffions, when by 
fuch means they could make more {ure of their 
ultimate fafe indulgence. They reigned in 
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England, without a fuccefsful rifing againft 
them, for upwards of a hundred years: but 
not more by a ftudied avoidance of what might 
fo provoke the country, than by the moft 
refolute repreffion of every effort, on the part 
of what remained of the peerage and great 
families, to make head againft the Throne. 
They gave free indulgence to their tyranny 
only within the circle of the court, while they 
unceafingly watched and conciliated the tem 

of the people. The work they had to do, and 
which by more fcrupulous means was not pof- 
fible to be done, was one of paramount necef- 
fity; the dynafty uninterruptedly endured for 
only fo long as was requifite to its thorough 
completion ; and to each individual fovereign 
the particular tafk might feem to have been 
{pecially affigned. It was Henry’s to fpurn, 
renounce, and utterly caft off, the Pope’s 
authority, without too fuddenly revolting the 
people’s ufages and habits ; to arrive at bleffed 
refults, by ways that a better man might have 
held to be accurfed; during the momentous 
change in progrefs, to keep in necefflary check 
both the parties it affected ; to perfecute with 
an equal hand the Romanift and the Lutheran ; 
to fend the Proteftant to the ftake for refifting 
Popery, and the Roman Catholic to the fcaffold 
for not admitting him/elf to be Pope; while 
he meantime plundered the monafteries, rooted 
out and hunted down the priefts, alienated the 
abbey lands, and glutted his creatures and his 
own coffers with that enormous fpoil. It was 
Edward’s to become the ready and undoubting 
inftrument of Cranmer’s defign ; to accept the 
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Reformation as it was fo prefented to him; in his 

brief reign, really to eftablifh Proteftantifm on 

our Englifh foil ; but, with all the inexperience 

and more than the obftinacy of youth, fo 
harfhly, unfparingly, and precipitately to force 
upon the people Cranmer’s compromife of 
doctrine and obfervance, as to render poffible, 

even perhaps unavoidable, his elder fifter’s 
reign. It was Mary’s to undo the effect of Mary’s. 
fuch precipitate eagernefs of the Reformers, *553 
by lighting the fires of Smithfield ; and oppor- 
tunely to arreft the waverers from Proteftant- 

ifm, by exhibiting in their excefs the ve 

worft vices, the cruel bigotry, the hateful 
intolerance, the fpiritual flavery, of Rome. 

It was Elizabeth’s finally and for ever to uproot Eliza- 
that flavery from amongft us, to champion all hg 
over the world a new and nobler faith, and 
immovably to eftablifh in England the Pro- 
teftant religion. 

But though the tafks thus appointed to this Tudor ; 
imperious and felf-willed family, had the effect poe ee 
of imparting an exceptional character to their tional. 
ftyle and courfe of government, it is not to be 
inferred that even they dared openly to violate 
thofe old fundamental Englifh laws of which it 
has ever been the nature, in all cafes, adopting 
the fine expreffion of Fortefcue, ‘‘ to declare 
‘in favour of liberty.” Henry fent to the Its checks 
{caffold whomever he pleafed, from within the 274 !™*s. 
precincts of the Court; but when, without 
the intervention of parliament, he would have 
taken the money of the people, he had to 
retreat before the refiftance offered, and publicly 
to difavow the intention of breaking the laws 
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beth’scon- Jefs imperious than her father’s, yet one of her 


ceffions. 


Mary’s 
weaknefs. 


lateft acts was freely to furrender to the Houfe 
of Commons her demand for certain mono- 
polies, which had raifed a fierce refiftance in 
that houfe. Mary was able to burn, at her 
| gengpenle the alienators of the abbey lands; 

ut over the lands themfelves, invefted by 
forms of law in their new proprietors, fhe 
difcovered that fhe was powerlefs. Unworthy 
as the pofition was, indeed, in which the Houfe 
of Commons confented to place itfelf in thefe 
reigns, what furvived of independence and 
courage ftill was able to find expreffion there ; 
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yet gleams of popular daring, which fhow how 
little might have ferved, even then, to put 
fubftance into the forms of liberty, and how 
ready was even a Tudor King, ‘‘ as he would 
“< fometimes ftrain up his laws to his preroga- 
“© tive,” to let down not the lefs, as Lord 
Bacon faid of the founder of the race, ‘** his 
‘* prerogative to his parliament.”’ In truth it 
can never be too often repeated that tyranny 
can only reign in England through the pre- 
tences of freedom. Acts of Parliament are, 
with us, the weapons of defpotic rule ; and at 
times they will recoil with danger to the ufer, 
or break in the defpot’s hand. 

Of this the unhappy Mary had painful 
experience when fhe faw the very Houfe fhe 
had packed with her creatures turn againft her 
in the matter fhe had moft at heart. They 
went with her in re-eftablifhing over the king- 
dom the authority of Rome; but when the 
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would have had them concede to her hufband an 
authority within the realm that might involve 

danger to the native privileges and laws, thofe 

very tools and creatures deferted her. Within Three 
two years fhe had to fummon and diffolve diffolu- 
three Parliaments, and informations were Siegeotey 
pending againft recufant members at the time 

of her death. Nor will the fame kind of inci- 

dents fail to be noted in her ftronger father’s 

reign. He found it not poffible to reduce 

the lower Houfe to the utterly dependent con- 

dition in which a conftant reaction of hope and 

dread (the choice between confifcation and isl 
the {caffold, or church property and royal Henry 
favour), foon placed what remained of the VIL 
upper Houfe. The difficulty was not effen- 

tially very great, indeed, in dealing with the 

lower, but certain forms had to be obferved ; 

and it is curious that in Henry the Ejighth’s 

reign, not only (in the cafe of Ferrers) was 

one of the moft valuable confirmations of 
privilege obtained by the Commons, but up- Thirty 
wards of thirty members were added to their members 
houfe, upon the principle expreffed in the pre- Commons. 
amble to the act for fo extending reprefentation 

to the principality of Wales, that it 1s difad- 
vantageous to any place to be unreprefented, 

and that thofe who are bound by the laws are 
entitled to have a voice in their enactment. 

Thus, whatever ufes the Houfe of Commons 

might lend itfelf to, the idea of that higher func- 

tion of reprefentation was at leaft never loft ; 

and even the Tudors had to remember, in See 
common with all princes to whom as yet the eed 
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the people fo reprefented, being freemen, were 
trained univerfally to bear arms, and were 
under penalties to prefent themfelves, at ftated 
periods, for martial exercife in their counties 
and fhires. Only becaufe he wielded an 
authority, therefore, not ftrictly his, and for 
the ufe of which he was not directly refponfible, 
could the fovereign in fuch cafe ever affume to 
be all-powerful. There was a power beyond, 
which the people had now for two centuries 
uniformly recognifed, and which alone could 
be the inftrument, whoever might be the 
immediate agent, of changes affecting them- 
felves. They faw the lower Houfe continue 
to grant fubfidies, not to be raifed by any 
other means; and they faw it continued to be 
ufed in the propofal of ftatutes, which without 
its confent could never become binding. It 
gave their fole validity to the bills of attainder 
which ftruck down the guilty, or fhed the 
blood of the innocent ; and only by its fanction 
had one-fifth of the landed property of the 
nation been transferred fuddenly to new pro- 
prietors. As the times of the Tudors wore 
on, too, and left the character of their work, 
and its refults, more vifible, the members of 
that Houfe began to claim for it worthier 
affociations. ‘‘I have heard of old Parlia- 
‘© ment men,” faid Peter Wentworth from 
his place there, in the latter half of Elizabeth’s 
reign, ‘* that the banifhment of the Pope and 
<< Popery, and the reftoring of true Religion, 
‘< had their beginning from this houfe, and 
*< not from the bifhops.” 

Few were the opportunities directly obtained 
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by the people, however, either through them- 

felves or their reprefentatives, in this great 

reign. ‘The authority of the two Houfes had Eliza- 
been reduced, at her acceffion, to a point fo aah 
low that not a barrier any longer interpofed 

itfelf between the fovereign authority and the 
popular allegiance. But in placing herfelf Charaéter 
freely amongft her fubjects, in making their eae 
interefts hers, in condefcending to their amufe- 

ments and their prejudices, as if they were 

her children, they were yet made to feel that 

they muft fubmit themfelves to the difci- 

pline of children. Defiring rather the fame of A fo- 

a fovereign demagogue than a fovereign prince, ¥"r'e" 
the afpiring tendencies found no countenance gogue 
from her, and the mayor and the alderman had 

better chances of her favour than the man of 
literature or genius. But the people had their 4 qyan- 
Spenfers and their Shakefpeares, in her defpite ; tages 
they had their tranflation of the Bible, with People 
its leffons of charity and brotherhood ; they 

had as free accefs to the literature of the 
ancient writers as to that of the living and 
furpaffing genius which furrounded them; 
adventure and chivalry moved, in well-known 

forms and living realities, through the land; , pee 
and the commoneft people might lift caps, as the Re- 
they paffed along the ftreets, to Drake, to formation. 
Sidney, or to Raleigh. ‘The work was thus 

far accomplifhed which Erafmus and _ his 
friends at Oxford had begun ; and it was only 
neceflary that thofe rifing influences that had oxford 
marked the acceffion of the Tudor family leffons 
fhould appear in full and active operation on competes 
the minds of the Englifh people, to fentence to 
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a gradual but certain downfall the half-political 
half-patriarchal fyftem of this famous woman, 
by far the greateft of her race. The fons and 
daughters of the Arcadia were the parents of 
the men of Charles and Cromwell. 

The Queen had been twelve years upon the 
throne when difcontent took an ominous and 
threatening form. An effential feature in the 
Tudor fyftem had been that the framework of 
the ancient hierarchy of Rome fhould be left 
untouched. At a time when politics were 
fuddenly become fubordinated to religion, the 
idea of unlimited fpiritual dominion was too 
valuable to be furrendered, carrying with it, as 
it did by a very fimple analogy, unlimited 
temporal dominion alfo. This dominion had 
moreover been placed, by the aids of fupremacy 
and uniformity, at the abfolute ufe and difpofal 
of the fovereign ; and in thus formally affuming 
the caft-off robes of the Pope, Elizabeth 
rivalled her father in the even partiality of her 
perfecutions. Indeed, her antagonif{m to the 
Romanift was in fome refpeéts lefs keen and 
perfonal than to the Proteftant non-con- 
formift. She loved to the lateft moment of 
her life the gorgeous ceremonials of religion, 
as fhe cherifhed all that placed 1n fubjection to 
authority the fenfes and the faith of men; and 
while, with this feeling, fhe adhered to forms 
and ceremonies which her mafculine fenfe 
would elfe have put afide in fcorn, and clothed 
her own bifhops with the fupreme authority 
fhe had ftruck down from thofe of Rome, fhe 
unhappily overlooked altogether the poffibility 
of danger from fuch reftraints to the impulfes 
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of the Reformation. But this danger was now 
at hand. 

In the year 1570, the inftitution of epif- Cart- | 
copacy in the Proteftant church was openly yrghts 
affailed by the Lady Margaret’s profeffor of at Cam- 
divinity at Cambridge. ‘There had been an oe 
active difcuffion going on for fome years, on ~ 
miatters of minor confideration. Tippets had 
been violently contefted, and fad and ferious 
had been difputes upon the furplice. But 
now, to the amazement of the imperious Parker, 
who had declared that he would maintain to 
the death thefe effentials of the new religion, 
all further mention of fuch matters ceafed, and 
the archbifhop was fummoned to maintain to 
the death neither tippet nor furplice, but the 
whole ecclefiaftical hierarchy of England. Cart- Puritan 
wright’s lectures were as a match to a train, PUY | 
and a formidable party of puritans ftarted up 
in England. It is not, however, neceffary to 
dwell on the ftruggle that enfued. It was fo 
far conducted with fpirit by individual mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons, as to achieve j,, jeaders 
feveral folid acceffions to the privileges of that in Houfe 
houfe, and to leave on lafting record a valuable eee 
proteft againft the Tudor fyftem as one which = 
centuries of Englifh liberty rejected and dif- 
claimed. Indeed, if Elizabeth had been lefs wife 
and prudent, if her perfonal expenditure had 
been wafteful or her exchequer ill fupplied, it 
might have gone hardly with her. In vain fhe vain at- 
packed the houfe with placemen, and flooded the Fpl °° 
country party with upwards of fixty new mem them. 
bers. Still the Stricklands and the Wentworths 
remained, and ftill in every feffion there was 
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at leaft placed on record the duty and right of 


parliament to inquire into every public matter 
and to remedy every proved abufe. The cry 
of Englifh liberty was never raifed more 
piercingly, though it remained for later days 
to fend back to it a louder and more terrible 
echo. 

Elizabeth herfelf, in the clofing years of her 
reign, fhowed that fhe had not remained un- 
confcious or unmoved by the vehemence and 
fharpnefs of that cry. Greateft of the Tudors 
as fhe unqueftionably was, it was when her 
authority might feem to have been moft 
weakened, that fhe bequeathed to the race 
which fucceeded hers, by her laft a&t of fove- 
reignty, an example which might have faved 
them the throne, if they could have profited 
by it. Unhappily they could only imitate her 
in the qualities which provoked, and not in 
thofe which fubdued or turned afide, refiftance. 
It 1s a ftriking faét in the career of this great 
Queen, that fhe could put afide her hatred and 
contempt even of Puritanifm itfelf, when fhe 
faw it had become fo transfufed with the defires 
and wants of the people as to reprefent no 
longer a religious difcontent alone. While 
fhe believed it to be confined within that limit, 
the prifon and the rack were the only replies 
fhe made to it: becaufe fhe knew that from 
all ferious attacks to maintain it, the caufe the 
championed then protected her moft effect- 
ually ; and that from the very dungeons into 
which fhe might throw the Puritan leaders, 
they would yet be ready to offer up, as they 
did, their prayers for the fafety of herfelf and 
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the ftability of her government. For to all 

the world it had become notorious, that the 
deftinies and fate of the Reformation had 

for the time fallen exclufively into her hands ; 

and that not in England only did fhe animate Champion 
every effort connected with the new faith, but ees 
that, in her, centred not lefs the hopes of all Reforma- 
who were carrying on the ftruggle, againft tion 
overwhelming numbers, in other lands. Of 

the movement, however, of which fhe was 

thus the heroine, fhe unhappily never recog- 

nifed the entire meaning and tendency; and 

inftead of difarming Puritanifm by conceffion, 

fhe had ftrengthened and cherifhed it by 
perfecution. 

But, towards the clofe of her reign, when, Puritan. 
-after that fubduement of the Roman Catholic #m na 
power on the continent to which fhe had’ 
devoted fo many glorious years, fhe found 
leifure to inveftigate patiently the domeftic 
concerns of her kingdom, the old Puritan 
remonftrance prefented itfelf to her under a new 
form, and in ominous conjunction with very 
wide-fpread political diffatisfaction. Every- Jomed 
where voices had become loud againft royal wih 
patents of monopolies ; and not only was her Ucontent 
firft minifter’s coach mobbed in the ftreets when 
he went to open her parliament of 1601, but, 
when Mr. Serjeant Heyle rofe in that parlia- 
ment to exprefs his amazement that a fubfidy 
fhould be refufed to the Queen, feeing that 
fhe had no lefs a right to the lands and goods 
of the fubje& than to any revenue of her A Queen’s 
crown, the Houfe univerfally “hemmed and Seveant 


h 
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Serjeant. Nor was the afpect of affairs become 
lefs grave or ftrange, when, alittle later in that 
Cecil’s fame affembly, Cecil thought it right to warn 
Comme, the lower Houfe of dangers which had par- 
* ticularly declared themfelves to his ripe and 
experienced judgment. ‘I muft needs give 
‘you this for a future caution, that whatfo- 
“ever is fubject to public expectation cannot 
‘‘ be good, while the parliament matters are 
** ordinary talk in the ftreet. I have heard 
“« myfelf, being in my coach, thefe words 
“‘ fpoken aloud : God pro/per thofe that further 
Eliza~ the overthrow of thefe monopolies!”’ Ithad not 
beth’s lat then feemed poffible to the Secretary’s experi- 
ancein ence, that the Queen herfelf might think it 
Parlia~ = fafer to attract this prayer to her own profperity 
ment than to let any one elfe reap the benefit of it;- 
but a very few days undeceived him. Eliza- 
beth in perfon went to the Houfe, withdrew 
all claim to the monopolies which had excited 
refiftance, redreffed other grievances complained 
of, and quitted Weftminfter amid the fhouts 
and prayers of the people that God might 
profper their Queen. Within two more years 
fhe died, bequeathing the Crown to her coufin 

of Scotland. 
JamesI, Yo this point, then, the Tudor fyftem had 
1603. = been brought, when Scotland and England 
became united under one fovereignty, and the 
noble inheritance fell to a race, who, compre- 
hending not one of the conditions by which 
Two alone it was poffible to be retained, profligately 
kingdoms mifufed until they completely loft it. The 
united un- calamity was in no refpect forefeen by the 


der the : oe . 
Stuarts. ftatefman, Cecil, to whofe exertion it was mainly 
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due that James was feated on the throne ; yet 

in regard to it he cannot be held blamelefs. 

Right he undoubtedly was, in fo far as the 

courfe he took fatisfied a national defire, and 
brought under one crown two kingdoms that opportu- 
could not feparately exift with advantage to mty lof 
either ; but it remains a reproach to his name Mae 
that he let flip the occafion of obtaining for 

the people fome fettled guarantees which could 

not then have been refufed, and which might 

have faved half acentury of bloodfhed. None nocondi- 
{uch were propofed to James. He was allowed Jay eanrag 
to feize a prerogative, which for upwards of fo, 
fifty years had been ftrained to a higher pitch 

than at any previous period of the Englifh 

hiftory ; and his clumfy grafp clofed on it 
without a fign of remonftrance from the lead- 

ing ftatefmen of England. ‘Do I mak the 

“ judges? Do I mak the bifhops?” he 
exclaimed, as the powers of his new dominion 
dawned on his delighted fenfe: ‘‘ then, God’s 

‘© wauns! I mak what likes me, law and gof- 

‘© pel!’ It was even fo. Ata time when it was 
manifeft that the prerogative had outgrown no check 
even the power of the greateft of the Tudors on over- 
to retain it, when the conflict long provoked sepia’ 
was about to begin, when the balance of popu- tie. 

Jar right had to be redreffed or the old confti- 

tution to be utterly furrendered, this licenfe 

to make gofpel and law was given, with other 

far more queftionable powers, to a man whofe 
perfonal appearance and qualities were as fug- 

geftive of contempt, as his public acts were 
provocative of rebellion. It is neceflary to i ae 
dwell upon this part of the fubject ; for it 18 beliion. 
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only juft to his lefs fortunate fon and fucceffor 

Penalties to fay. that in it lies the fource of not a little 

to be paid. for which the penalty was paid by him. What 
is called the Great Rebellion can have no com- 
ment fo pregnant as that which is fuggefted by 
the character and previous career of the firft of 
the Stuart kings. Upon this, therefore, and 
upon the court with which he furrounded him- 
felf in England, though they do not otherwife 
fall ftriétly within my purpofe, I fhall offer a 
few remarks before clofing this Effay. 
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Charaéter  Lhat James the Firft had a decidedly more 
of James. than fair fhare of learning is not to be denied ; 
but it was of no ufe to anyone, and leaft of all 
to himfelf. George Buchanan was reproached 
for having made him a pedant, and replied that 
it was the beft he could make of him. Learn- 
His learn- ing the great teacher could communicate, but 
ne neither objects nor methods for its ufe, nor even 
a knowledge of its value. Probably no fuch 
foolifh man, in ways of {peech and life, as James 
the Fir{t, was ever in fairnefs entitled, before 
or fince, to be called a really learned one. Never- 
thelefs the greater marvel is, that not only, 
being thus foolifh in language and conduét, was 
he undoubtedly a fcholar, but that he had alfo 
His cun- an amount of native fhrewdnefs which {cholar- 
ning and {hip had neither taught him, nor tamed in him. 
nefe. He poffeffed, to a quite curious extent, a quick 
natural cunning, a native mother wit, and the 
art of circumventing an adverfary ; and it was 


to this Henri Quatre alluded when he called 
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what he had acquired ever helped him to a Solin 
ufeful thought, or a fuggeftion of practical dom. 
worth, it is impoffible to difcover. Myftically 

to define the prerogative as a thing fet far above 

the law ;_ to exhibit king-craft as his own par- 

ticular gift, direCtly vouchfafed from heaven ; 

to denounce Prefbytery as the offfpring of the 

devil; to blow with furious vehemence what 

he called counterblafts to tobacco; to deal What he 
damnation to the unbelievers in witchcraft, di¢ with 
and to pour out the wrath of the Apocalypfe - 
upon Popery; were its higheft exploits. He 

had been bufy torturing and burning old 
women for the imaginary crime of witchcraft, 

while Elizabeth was preparing a {caffold for his 
mother; and it was to make the reft of the 

world as befotted with fuperftition as him- 

felf, that he wrote his Demonologre. Before he Uses of his 
was twenty, with an aftonifhing difplay of Know 
erudite authorities, he had conclufively fhown ~ © 
St. Peter’s defcendant to be Anti-Chrift; but 

his real objection to the Pope was his holi- 

nefs’s inconvenient rivalry to the royal fupre- 

macy, and James, who at other times feems to 

have contemplated even the fetting up of a 
Scotch Cardinal, was not more eager to fet fire 

to a witch than to burn feditious priefts who 

might prefume againft his own Anti-Chrift to 

rebel. To him it was, in all conditions, the 
climax of fin to refift any fettled authority. 

He would have been right if fettled authority 

had found in himfelf, as he appears to have Too con- 
verily believed it had, its higheft exponent and fdent an 
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afford. But it was far from being fo; and 

his conduct, with all its grofs inconfiftencies, 

Early § finks to the mere felfifh level. To feditious 

Scntlang, Priefts he owed his Scotch throne, there could 

* be no doubt; but as little had he the courage 

to take open part again{ft them, as the honefty 

to refrain from intrigues with his mother’s 

turbulent faction. The only allegiance he was 

always true to, was that which he gloried in 
avowing he implicitly owed to himfelf. 

His ex- It may neverthelefs not be denied that, at 

cufes leaft in that outfet of his life, he had fome 

excufe for fuch felf-faving inftinéts, in the 

ftraits through which he then paffed. Alter- 

nately {wayed between the two contending 

forces; his perfon now feized by the Nobles, 

and the Prefbytery now governing by his name ; 

he fell into the habit of making unfcrupulous 

ufe of either, as occafion happened to ferve. 

A fehool And hence the fkill 1n outwitting people, 

for King- the fly ways of temporifing, the ftudied deceit 

“a and cunning, which he formed gradually into a 

fyftem under the mifufed name of kingcraft, 

and in which his whole idea of government con- 

fifted. Of courfe neither party could truft 

His poi- him. The condition of king de faéio he owed 

tween to the prefbyterians who placed him on the 

Puritan throne, but it was only from the papifts he 

andPapift: could obtain conceffion of the title of king de 

jure which he coveted hardly lefs; and if he 

detefted anything more than the Jefuit who 

preached the pope’s right to releafe fubjects 

from their allegiance, it was the Prefbyter who 

claimed a power to control the actions of his 

prince. And fo his character was formed: 
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without an opinion to reft upon, or a principle Forma- 
to guide it; devoid utterly of ftraightforward- tion of his 
nefs or felf-reliance ; incapable, in any manly” 
fenfe, of either friendfhip or enmity ; and, 
above and in fpite of all, with a fort of intel- 
le€tual activity, real in itfelf and often of a 
confummate fhrewdnefs, which threw only into 
greater relief and more mifchievous prominence 
thofe grave defects of character. He never Hisattach- 
formed an attachment which was _ perfectly ™*%- 
creditable to him, or provoked a conteft from 
which he did not run away. In this refpect 
he was always the fame, and the early Scotch 
days of Arran but prefigured the later Englifh 
ones of Somerfet and Buckingham. 

Before he inherited the Englifh throne, Family of 
James had three fons and two daughters born J#™* 
to him. Of thefe, two fons and a daughter 
died before they reached maturity; but to the 
furviving daughter and fon, a memorable part in 
Englifh hiftory was affigned. At Falkland, Funcet 
in the autumn of 1596, was born Elizabeth, bom,' 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia: whofe name 1596 
became identified on the continent with the 
Proteftant caufe, and through the youngeft of 
whofe ten children, the Electrefs Sophia of 
Hanover, the Houfe of Brunfwick finally dif- 
placed the Houfe of Stuart. At Dumferline, 
in November 1600, was born Charles, his Prince 
fecond fon, who fucceeded him as Charles the a 
Firft: and fhortly before whofe birth, Sir Henry 1600. 
Neville had written to Sir Ralph Winwood 
that out of Scotland rumours were abounding 
of no good agreement between the King of 
Scots and his wife; and that ‘‘the difcovery 
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“¢ of fome affection between her and the Ear! 
‘© of Gowrie’s brother, who was killed with 
eee ‘© him, was believed to be the trueft caufe and 
riecon- ‘°° motive of all that tragedy.” The tragedy 
fpiracy. referred to was the murder, 1n their own caftle, 
of the grandfon of the Ruthven who firft 
ftruck at David Rizzio; and the condition 
of James’s mother, when fhe witneffed the 
affaffination of her favourite, was the fame as 
that of his wife, when fhe heard the fate of 
Alexander Gowrie. Not even in the blood- 
ftained Scottifh annals is an incident to be found 
more dark or myfterious than this; and, on the 
day when the bodies of the two brothers were 
fentenced to ignominious expofure, the fecond 
Prnce fonof James and Anne was born. His baptifm 
charles’ was fudden, for he was hardly expected to 
oyhood. . : : 
outlive the day ; and it was through an infancy 
and boyhood of almoft hopelefs feeblenefs, he 
ftruggled on to his ill-fated manhood. There 
is a complexional weaknefs imparted at birth, 
which nothing afterwards will cure; and this, 
difqualifying alike for refolved refiftance or for 
manly fubmiffion, was unhappily a part of 
Charles the Firft’s moft fad inheritance. He 
Phyfical WaS nearly fix years old before he could ftand or 
defeéts, f{peak, his limbs being weak and diftorted, and 
his mouth mal-formed ; nor did he ever walk 
quite without difficulty, or {peak without a 
ftammer. Who fhall fay how far thefe phyfical 
defects carried alfo with them the moral weak- 
neffes, the vacillation of purpofe and obftin 
of irrefolution, the infincerity and bad faith, 
which fo largely helped to bring him to the 
{caffold ? 
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James’s laft year as the King of Scots was Profpe& 
probably the quieteft he had paffed in that of Engli fh 
troubled fovereignty. As his fucceffion to the “"""™ 
Englifh throne drew nearer, his authority in 
his hereditary kingdom grew more ftrong. 

Many of his enemies had perifhed, others had Joy of 
become impoverifhed ; and all began to think “7, , 
it more profitable game to join their king in a 

foray on the incalculable wealth of England, 

than to continue a ftruggle with him for the 
doubtful prizes of his barren and intractable 
Scotland. But his difputes with his fubjects 
furvived his dangers from them. What Indigna- 
tamed the laity, had made more furious the to" 
clergy ; who already, in no diftant vifion, =o 
faw their fovereign feated on the Englifh 
throne furrounded by the pomps of prelacy, 

and armed newly with engines of oppreffion 

inft themfelves. Never was Kirk fo re- 
bellious, in flaming up, fynod after fynod, 
again{ft the fovereign’s unprincelinefs and un- 
godlinefs ; and never was King fo abufive, in 
protefting before the great God that highland 
caterans and border thieves were not fuch 
liars and perjurers as thefe “‘ puritan pefts in 
“the church.” He was in the thickeft fury Eliza- 
of the contention, when the fycophants who beths 
had bribed Elizabeth’s waiting-woman for nounced. 
earlieft tidings of her laft breath, hurried head- 
long into Scotland to falute him as Englifh 
King. Quieting, then, fome ill-temper of his 
wife’s by fhrewdly bidding her think of nothing 
but thanking God for the peaceable poffeffion 
they had got, James fet out upon his journey Journey 
fouthward on the sth of April, 1603. oe 
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It was indeed fomething to be thankful for, 
that peaceable poffeffion of the land to which 
his very progrefs was a fort of popular triumph. 
Doubly wonderful had Kings grown to us, 
fays old Stowe, fo long had we, fifty years or 
more, been under Queens. Racing againft 
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and courtiers, lawyers, doctors, and clergy, 
civic corporations, mayoralties, officialities of 
every defcription and kind, all claffes and 
conditions of public men,—eager to be fhone 
upon by the new-rifen fun. And {furely 
never from ftranger luminary darted beams of 
hope or promife upon expectant courtiers. 
The fon of a moft unhappy mother, by a 
miferable marriage, and even before birth ftruck 
by the terror of the murder of Rizzio, James 
was born a coward, and through life could 
never bear even the fight of a drawn {word. 
He was of middle ftlature, and had a tendency 
to corpulence, which the fafhion of his drefs 
greatly exaggerated. Hehadared complexion 
and fandy hair, and a fkin fofter, it was faid, 
than taffeta farfenet, hecaufe he never tho- 
roughly wafhed himfelf, but was always rubbed 
flightly with the wet end of a napkin. His 
fanguine face had only the fcantieft growth of 
beard; and his large eye rolled about unceaf- 
ingly with fuch fufpicious vigilance, that it 
put fairly out of countenance all but the moft 
experienced courtiers. He had a big head, 


Slobber- but a mouth too {mall for his tongue, fo that 
ingfpeech. he not only flobbered his words when he 


talked, but drank as if he were eating his 
drink, which leaked out on either fide again 
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into the cup. His clothes formed a woollen 
rampart around him, his breeches being in 

large plaits and full ftuffed, and his doublets 
quilted for ftiletto proof; and fo weak and shuffiing 
ricketty were his legs that his fteps became &**- 
circles, and he was well-nigh helplefs when he 

would walk alone. ‘* He likes,” fays the 
aftonifhed chaplain of the Venetian embaffy, 

‘© in walking, to be fupported under the arms apfence 
*¢ by his chief favourites.” It was in truth a of felf- 
neceffity, as the favourites were. His body had “*PPO™ 
as little in itfelf to fuftain it, as his mind. Both 
fhuffled on by circular movements, and both 

had need of fupports from without. 

But, if the time has now come in England A fenceto 
for any ferious conflict between the Subject monarchy 
and the Crown, where any longer is that fence down. 
or barrier to the monarchy which the perfonal 
qualities and bearing of Englifh fovereigns 
have heretofore thrown up; and which in paft 
years, even when its privileges were moft 
onerous, has been no inconfiderable protection 
to 1t? This clumfy, uncouth, fhambling Courtiers 
figure, with its goggle eyes, fhuffling legs, and confound- 
flobbering tongue, confounded even an eager 
congregation of courtiers ; and by the time it 
reached London, a witnefs not prejudiced takes 
upon himfelf to avouch, ‘*the admiration of 
‘* the intelligent world was turned into con- 

** tempt.” 

Up to the clofe of the journey, neverthelefs, Royal ‘ 
the contempt had been decently difguifed. At P°FO,* 
Newcaftle and York, magnificent civic enter- don. 
tainments awaited his Majefty. With fplen- 
dour not lefs profufe, Sir Robert Cary received 

ad 
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Entertain- him at Widdrington, the Bifhop of Durham 
ments. at Durham, Sir Edward Stanhope at Grimfton, 
Lord Shrewfbury at Workfop, Lord Cumber- 
Jand at Belvoir Caftle, Sir John Harrington at 
Exton, the Lord Burghley at Burghley, and 
Sir Thomas Sadler at Standen. With princely 
AtHinch- hofpitality, Sir Oliver Cromwell regaled him 
inbrook: a¢ Hinchinbrook ; and, there, the fturdy little 
nephew and namefake of Sir Oliver received 
Oliver probably his firft impreffion of a king, and of 


ao the fomething lefs than divinity that hedged 


rt feesa him round. At Broxbourne, too, where Sir 
King. Henry Cox had provided noble entertainment, 
greeting as memorable was in ftore for him; 
for here the greateft man then living in this 
univerfe, fave only one, waited to offer him 
Interview homage. ‘* Methinks,” faid Francis Bacon 
France after the interview, ‘‘his Majefty rather afks 
Bacon. ‘* counfel of the time paft than of the time 
‘< to come ;”’ and, clofing up againft the time 
to come his own prophetic vifion, that wonder- 
ful genius took his employment in the fervice 
of the time paft. Nearer and nearer London, 
meanwhile, the throng {welled more and more; 
and on came the King, hunting daily as he 
came, inceffantly feafting and drinking, creating 
knights by the fcore, and everywhere receiving 
Arrival in worfhip as the fountain of honour. Vifions 
land of of levelling clergy and faétious nobles, which 
promife. had haunted him his whole life long, now 
paffed for ever from him. He turned ta his 
Scotch followers, and told them they had at 
laft arrived in the land of promife. 
Interview But he had yet to fee the moft important 
withCecil: man in this promifed land. He was waiting 
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the royal advent at his feat of Theobalds, At Theo- 
within a few miles of London, on the 3rd of ca Mag. 
May: and ftrange muft have been the firft 
meeting, at the gate of that fplendid manfion, 
between the broad, fhambling, fhuffling, gro- 

tefque monarch, and the fmall, keen, crook- 
backed, capable minifter ; between the fon of 

Mary Queen of Scots, and the fon of her chief 
executioner. We are not left to doubt the Unfavou- 
nature of the impreffion made upon Cecil. preiiod: 
During the years he afterwards paffed in on the 
James’s fervice, he withdrew as far as poffible ™™**- 
from the control he might have claimed to 
exercife, and the refponfibility he muft have 
affumed, over the home adminiftration ; and 

did his beft, to the extent of his means, by a 
fagacious policy abroad, to keep England ftill Foreign 
refpeéted and feared in her place amid foreign Policy. 
nations. No one ferved the King fo ably, or, 

there is reafon to believe, defpifed him fo 
much. In her latter years, Elizabeth had 
exacted of her minifters that they fhould 
addrefs her kneeling, and fome one congratu- 

lated Cecil that thofe degrading conditions 

were pafied away. ‘Would to God,” he 
replied, ‘* I yet {fpake upon my knees !” 

On the death of Cecil, in the tenth year of Death of 
the reign, James found himfelf firft free to i 
indulge, unchecked, his lufts of favouritifm. 
Though already the Ramfays, Humes, and 
Marrs, had contrived to fatten themfelves 
upon him, it is not until Cecil has paffed away 
that we get full fight of the Somerfets and 
Buckinghams. Robert Car was a poor but Rit of 
handfome young Scot, younger fon of one of Somerfet. 
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the {mall lairds of Teviotdale, ftraight-limbed, 
well-favoured, ftrong-fhouldered, and {mooth- 
faced, when the King’s eye fell upon him. 
Within a few weeks he was created Knight, 
Lord-treafurer, Vifcount, Knight of the Gar- 
King’s ter, and Earl; and everywhere about the 
annite. Court, according to Lord Thomas Howard, 
the King was to be feen leaning upon him, 
pinching his cheek, fmoothing his ruffled gar- 
ment, and, while directing his difcourfe to 
others, looking ftill at him. He attended him 
at his rooms in illnefs, taught him Latin, beg- 
gared the beft to enrich him; and, when the 
wife of Raleigh knelt at his feet to implore 
him not to make deftitute the hero he had 
imprifoned, fpurned her from him with the 
words, ‘I mun ha’ the land! I mun ha’ it for 
Somerfe’s ** Car.” On the eve of Car’s arraignment as 
a murderer, the king is defcribed, by one 
who was prefent at their parting interview, to 
have hung lolling about his neck, flobbering 
his cheeks with kiffes; and their ftrange 
connection was not even unloofed by Car’s 
conviction of the crime. ‘The life of Over- 
bury’s murderer was fpared; he had fub- 
fequent glimpfes of favour; and he received 
no lefs a penfion than 4000/. a year when his 
offices were transferred to a fucceffor certainly 
better entitled to favour than himfelf, and a 
man of greater ability, but whofe rife had 
been hardly more honourable. Never any 
Rifeof man, exclaims Clarendon of George Villiers, 
Villiers. in any age, or in any country or nation, rofe 
in fo* fhort a time to fo much greatnefs of 
honour, fame, or fortune, upon no other ad- 
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vantage or recommendation than of the beauty —s_ 
and gracefulnefs of his perfon. Nor was it ina 4 Prime 
lefs degree the amazement of the grave fignors a mafque. 
and. ambaffadors of Venice, when received at a 
court mafque, to fee the prime minifter Buck- 
ingham, for the delectation of the King, cut a 
{core of lofty and very minute capers, and the 
King, for the reward of his prime minifter, 
pat him on both cheeks with an extraordinary 
affection. 
Such entertainment had of courfe little to 
recommend it to Italian vifitors, who feem 
rightly to have judged, of all the ordinary 
actors in it, that not only were they odious Scenesand 
and profligate, but in fome fenfe or other reer 
defpicable. The likings of James’s court were 
indeed thofe of Comus and his crew; and 
even the genius it engaged in its fervice, it 
degraded to that level. Nakedly to indulge 
every grofs propenfity, became the daily pur- 
fuit and higheft qualification of all admitted to 
its precincts. The circle that furrounded 
Flizabeth had been no very exact model of 
decency; but there was ftrength of under- Unre- 
ftanding in the Queen, and it conftrained the lait 
vices of thofe around her, as it veiled her gences. 
own. When James became chief of the revels, 
this check paffed wholly away. Everything was 
in wafteful excefs ; and in the foul corruption 
which alone could fatisfy it, the men were not 
more eagerly engaged than the women, who 
drank alfo freely as they, and played as deep. 
Lady Glenham took a bribe of a hundred nape 
unds for fome difhonourable work to be women) 
done by her father; and even the King’s 
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coufin, poor Arabella Stuart, intrigued to get 
one of her uncles a peerage, for a certain fum 
to be paid to herfeif. The dead Queen had 
gradually difufed, and at laft ftrictly prohibited, 
the brutal fports of the cockpit ; but her fuc- 
ceffor revived, and at leaft twice every week 
took part in them. Daily, from morning 
until evening in the chafe, the bear-garden, or 
the cockpit, and from evening until night in 
grofs fenfual pleafures, the Court pafied its 
life; and to what extent fuch life took pre- 
cedence of every other, may be partly meafured 
by the fact that the fee of the Mafter of the 
Cocks exceeded the united falaries of two 
Secretaries of State. The fecond year of the 
reign had not paffed, when Cecil had to write 
to Lord Shrewfbury that the expenfe of the 
royal houfehold, which till then had not ex- 
ceeded thirty thoufand a year, had rifen to 
a hundred thoufand; ‘‘and now think,” added 
the minifter of Elizabeth, ‘“‘ what the Country 
‘© feels; and fo much for that.” In the 
feventh year of the reign, the furplus of outlay 
above revenue continued, and, according to 
the then value of money, James’s debts were 
half a million; or at our prefent value, fome- 
thing more than a million and a half. The 
fhame of his neceffities became flagrant. His 
treafurer, Buckhurft, was feized in the ftreet 
for wages due to his fervants; the very pur- 
veyors ftopped the fupply to his table; and 
fome years afterwards, when the embafly from 
Venice came to London, fuch wants of the 
royal houfehold were ftill common talk. They 
went on increafing further. The hungry and 
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numerous family of the favourite had to be 
provided for as well as himfelf, and of all the Bucking- 
favourites none had been fo profufe as Buck. bam’s 
ingham. As yet among rare luxuries was the Pance. 
coach, unheard of till the preceding reign, 

and then with two horfes only ; but James’s 

prime minifter, to the general amazement of 

men, drove fix, and even eight horfes. Hard Expedi- 
would it be to fay which was moft degrading, ent» for 
the extremity of the wafte, or the defperation 

of the means of meeting it. Benevolences 

were tried, and exorbitant fines were impofed 

by the Star Chamber on thofe who refitted 

them or who counfelled refiftance. Impo- Benevo- 
fitions by prerogative were laid in every form, /eces 274 
and were backed by.fuborned and fcandalous 
decifions in the courts. Patents were granted Patents 
on all fides to greedy projectors, creating mo- and mo- 
nopolies the moft intolerable, and eating the “P°" 
life out of trade. Fees had been got from 
knighthood, until nobody more would incur 

the coft; men of gentle birth had been ex- 
hautted, till, as the faying went, not an untitled Knight- 
Yorkfhire {quire was left to uphold the race ; he aa 
and Lord Bacon, at even /is wits’ end after Lord 
Montgomery’s barber and the hufband of the 
_Queen’s laundrefs had been knighted, fug- , 
pgefted knighthood with fome new difference 

and precedence. Hereupon baronetcies were paronet- 
thought of; and, being offered for a thoufand cies m- 
pounds each to any who confented to be pur- ¥°"** 
chafers, for a time they made the King richer 

by fome hundred thoufand pounds. This new preerages 
branch of induftry turning out fo well, the put upto 
peerage had been next put up to fale, and not ** 
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lefs openly. For fix thoufand pounds a man 
became a baron; for twenty thoufand an 
earl; and, if Mr. John Hampden, of Great 
Hampden in Bucks, had not preferred a lefs 
perifhable title, his mother wéuld have given 
ten thoufand pounds to make a vifcount of 
him. 

Yet the fcenes of extravagance and riot 
which fo marked the Court of the firft of our 
Stuart kings, may be characterized as even 
decent and refpectable, by the fide of thofe 
more deteftable exhibitions in which its chief 
actor claimed to be regarded as furnifhed forth 
with f{parkles of divinity, and the lieutenant 
and vicegerent of God. James had written a 
treatife to prove that inafmuch as Monarchy 
was the true pattern of the Godhead, it could 
in no refpect be bound to the law; for as it 
was atheifm and blafphemy to difpute what 
God could do, fo it was prefumption and high 
contempt to difpute what a King could do, or 
fay that a King could not do this or that: and 
an unimpeachable witnefs, who was prefent at 
the Hampton Court Conference, has fhown with 
what peculiar emphafis, upon occafion, he could 
recommend thefe principles by his graces of 
{peech. At that Conference (a memorable 
one, for in it the thing called Englifh Puritan- 
ifm firft openly made good its claims to obtain 
a hearing from majefty itfelf) he affected to fit 
in judgment as moderator between the High 
Church Party and the Puritans; and it was 
after having heard the high ‘churchmen at great 
length, and with much gracioufnefs, that he 
interpofed with fcurrilous abufe as foon as the 
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*¢ awaie with their fnivellinge; moreover, he 

*¢ wifhed thofe who would take away the fur- 

‘© plice might want linen for their own breech. 

<¢ ‘The bifhops,”’ it is added naively, ‘‘ feemed Delight 
«* much pleafed, and faid his majeftie fpake by of the 
‘© the power of infpiration.” One of the” 
bifhops prefent, indeed, Bancroft of London, 

flung himfelf on his knees, and protefted his 

heart melted for joy ‘‘ that Almighty God had, 

‘“‘in his fingular mercy, given them fuch a 

“* King as had not been feen fince Chrift’s 

<< time.” Chancellor Ellefmere cried out that Chan- 
for his part he had now feen what he had never S)° 
hoped to fee, King and Prieft united fully in mere’, 
one perfon; and Archbifhop Whitgift affeve- ideal. 
rated that his Majefty fpoke by the Spirit of 

God. ‘‘I wift not what they mean,” adds the 
reporter of the Conference, ‘*but the fpirit 

‘‘ was rather foul-mouthed.” It was cruel 

alfo; for the character in which this deified 
Scotch pedant next prefented himfelf was one 

that might well have been fuggefted and 
juftified by fuch obfequious blafphemy. He James's 
fent two Unitarian minifters, Bartholomew cies ota 
Legat and Edward Wrightman, to perifh by Fon, 
the ftake at Smithfield ; he fent to the {caf- 
fold, after torturing, the white-haired old 
puritan Peachem; and he perfecuted to the 
death the Dutch reformer Vorftius, againft 
whofe tolerant and pious teaching he had 
penned the memorable declaration which was 
infcribed to ‘‘our Lord and Saviour Jefus 

«¢ Chrift by his moft humble and moft obliged 

“‘ fervant James.” In the prefence of fuch 
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Retribu- acts and utterances, and of the utter impoffi- 
Que = bility of difcovering for them any reafonable 
‘ ‘mitigation or excufe, it is not harfh to James’s 
memory to fay that the blood of his unhappy 
fon only half expiated thefe*and fimilar fins. 
The records of civilifed life, and of rational 
men, offer no other inftance of fuch pretenfions. 
We have to turn for a parallel to the peftilen- 
tial {wamps of Africa, where one of thofe pro- 
digious princes whom we bribe with rum to 
affift us in fuppreffing the flave-trade, announced 
. parallel age to an Englifh officer, ‘‘God made me 
ple ea * «¢ after His image: I am all the fame as God: 
‘© and He appointed me a King.”” This was 
James’s creed precifely; and after delivering it 
to his fubjects in words exaCtly fimilar, he 
might be publicly feen of them, as Harrington 
defcribes him at a mafque given by Cecil, 

‘¢ wallowing in beaftly delights.” 
Alleged It will neverthelefs be barely juft to add, 
attr ~—seeven of this revolting picture, that it has been 
darkened by touches of a more infamous com- 
plexion of which there is no proof. In the 
Overbury proceedings much muft ever remain 
inexplicable; but agitation under threat of 
Not efta- an accufation unnamed, confifts unfortunately 
blfhed. with innocence quite as much as with guilt. 
A weak man is even likelier than a guilty one 
to be difturbed as James was, when Somerfet’s 
dark threats were brought to him by the 
Lieutenant of the Tower; and there exifts a 
vue letter of his at Lambeth, replying to the 
f.91. | Earl’s remonftrance againft inquiry into the 
murder, which, though earlier than the dif 
clofures of the Lieutenant, renders incredible 
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the inference they might elfe have led to. In 

plain words I believe James to have had as 

little to do with Overbury’s death as with 

Prince Henry’s, and that fufpicions even more Innocent 
deteftable reft upon no fair evidence. Enough }st0Over- 
otherwife has here been faid to explain the rte hone 
contempt and diflike, which, feveral years be- Henry 
fore his death, had faftened upon his name, 

and were the inheritance of his race. 

Let an intelligent foreigner defcribe for opinions 
us the opinion of their ruler, which had be- of the 
come generally prevalent among the Englifh P¢°P'*: 
people. ‘*Confider for pity’s fake,” fays 
M. de Beaumont, in one of his defpatches, 

“ what muft be the ftate and condition of a 

‘< prince, whom the preachers publicly from 

‘the pulpit affail; whom the comedians of contempt 
“« the metropolis covertly bring upon the ftage; of the 

<< whofe wife attends thofe reprefentations in Pon of 
<< order to enjoy the laugh againft her hufband; vereign. 
““whom the Parliament braves and defpifes; 

‘© and who is univerfally hated by the whole 

‘* people.” The Frenchman’s great matter, 

Henri Quatre, fhortly before he fell by the 

hand of an affaffin, had fpoken of the effects 

of fuch contempt when directed againft the 

perfon of a Sovereign, as marvellous and 
horrible: and in this cafe alfo they were ypesacyto 
deftined to prove marvellous and horrible, 2# Charles I. 
the fecond generation. 


THE DEBATES ON 
THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 


NovEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1641. 


§ 1. PREFATORY. 


Mok ex- Ir the queftion were put to any thoroughly 
citin informed ftudent of our Great Civil War, 
before the into what fingle incident of the period before 
war. the actual outbreak would appear to have been 


concentrated the largeft amount of party paf- 
fion, he could hardly fail at once to fingle out 
the Grand: Remonftrance. And if he were 
then afked to name, out of all the party en- 
counters of the time, that of which the fubject 
matter and antecedents have been moft unac- 
countably flurred over by hiftorians, he mutt 

Moft nee Perforce give the fame anfwer. It follows 

gleéted by that the writers of hiftory have in this cafe 

iftorians. thought of {mall importance what the men 
whofe deeds they record accounted to be of the 
apc and it will be worth inquiring how 
ar the later verdict 1s juft. 

Happily, the means exift of forming a 
judgment as to the particular fubjeé, on 
grounds not altogether uncertain or unfafe. 
The Grand Remonftrance itfelf remains. 


§ 1. Prefatory. Izt 


Under maffes of dull and lifelefs matter heaped Remon- 
in Rufhworth’s ponderous folios, it has *rance . 
lain undifturbed for more than two centuries; Raa” 
> Rufh- 

but it lives ftill, even there, for thofe who care wort. 
to ftudy its contents, and they who fo long 
have turned away from it unftudied, may at 
leaft plead the excufe of the dreary and deter- 
ring companionfhip around it. The truth, 
however, is, that to the art and difingenuouf- 
nefs of Clarendon it is really due, in this 
inftance as in fo many others, that thofe who Miflead- 
have written on the conflict of parties before 7 Shale 
the civil war broke out, have been led off to don. 
a falfe iffue. He was too near the time of the 
Remonftrance when he wrote, and he had 
played too eager a part in the attempt to 
obftruct and prevent its publication to the 
people, not to give it prominence in his Hif- 
tory; but he found it eafier to falfify and Falfifica- 
mifreprefent the debates concerning it, of which Debates. 
there was no publifhed record, than to pafs 
altogether in filence the ftatements made in it, 
diffufed as they had been, fome {core of years 
earlier, over the length and breadth of the 
land. Indeed it alfo better ferved the purpofe 
he had, fo to garble and mifquote thefe; and Mifitate- 
from the fragment of a fummary he gave, fill- ons oF 
ing fome fix pages of the octavo edition of his all. 
book, Hume and the hiftorians of the laft 
century derived manifeftly the whole of what 
they knew of the Grand Remonftrance. But 
even the more careful and lefs prejudiced hif- 
torians of our own century have not fhown 
that they knew much more. 

Upon the debate in the Houfe before it was 
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put to the vote, as referred to by Hyde, all 
writers have dwelt; and of courfe every one 
has copied and reproduced thofe graphic 
touches of Philip Warwick, the young courtier 
and follower of Hyde, afterwards the faithful 
fervant of the King, in which he gives his 
verfion of what the Remonftrance was, how it 
originated, and what an exciting debate it led to. 
How fome leading men in the Houfe, as he 
fays, jealous of the propofed entertainment to 
be given by the City to the King on his return 
from Scotland, had got up an entertainment of 
their own in the fhape of a libel (the Remon- 
ftrance, that is), than which fouler or blacker 
could not be imagined, againft his perfon and 
government; and how it paffed fo tumultu- 
oufly, two or three nights before the king came 
to town, that at three o’clock in that Novem- 
ber morning when they voted it, he thought 
they would all have fat in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death : for they would, like Joab’s 
and Abner’s young men, all have catched at 
each other’s locks, and fheathed their fwords 
in each other’s bowels, had not the fagacity 
and great calmnefs of Mr. Hampden, by a 
fhort fpeech, prevented it, and led them to 
defer their angry debate until the next morn- 
ing.* Doubtlefs a fcene to be remembered, 
and which naturally has attracted all attentions 
fince ; but that out of the many who have fo 
adopted it, and, from the mere reading it, felt 
fome fhare in the excitement it pourtrays, not 
one fhould have been moved to make clofer 


* Memores of the Reign of King Charles the Firft, by Sir 
Philip Warwick, Knight, (Ed. 1702) 201-2. A, by 
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inquiry into what the fo-called ‘‘ libel” really Various 
was that fo had roufed and maddened the par- teferences 
tifans of the King, may fairly be matter of Remon. 
furprife. Hallam is content to give fome trance. 
eight or nine lines to it, in which its contents 

are not fairly reprefented. Lingard difpofes 

of it in fomething lefs than a dozen lines. 
Macaulay has only occafion incidentally to 
introduce it, and a fimple mention of it is all 

that falis within the plan of Carlyle. Godwin 

paffes over it in filence; and fuch few lines as 
Difraeli (in his Commentaries) vouchfafes to 

it, are an entire mif-ftatement of its circum- 

ftances and falfification of its contents. It is Clarendon 
not neceflary to advert {pecifically to other hif- ee 
tories and writings connected with the period; 

but the affertion may be confidently made, 

that in all the number there is not one, what- 

ever its indications of refearch and originality 

in other directions may be, which prefents 
reafonable evidence of any better or more inti- 

mate knowledge of the Grand Remonftrance 

than was derivable from the garbled page of 
Clarendon. ‘The purpofe of this work is to Purpofe of 
remove that reproach from the ftudy of this pai 
period of hiftory ; not merely by endeavouring 
to prefent in fome detail, and with explanatory 
illuftration from manufcript and contemporary 
papers, an abftract of the contents of the 
Mgmonftrance, but by reproducing, from 
records as yet untouched, fuch accurate and 
detailed defcriptions of the debates that at- 
tended its ey am through the Houfe, as may written 
perhaps alfo reproduce, and reanimate with Sie ia 
their old truth and vividnefs, the actual cireum- “°°” 
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{tances of the time. Only fo may the eagernefs 
and paffion difplayed on both fides become 
again intelligible to the modern reader. 


§1. WHAT THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE WAS. 


Tuis moft memorable State Paper, com- 


the ei monly fo garbled and almoft invariably fo mifre- 
apainft the prefented as I have had occafion to remark, 
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remains neverthelefs a fact living and acceffible . 
to us; a folid piece of actual hiftory, retaining the 
form which its authors gave to it, and breathing 
{till fome part of the life which animated them. 
It embodies the cafe of the Parliament againft 
the Minifters of the King. It is the moft 
authentic ftatement ever put forth of the 
wrongs endured by all claffes of the Englith 
people, during the firft fifteen years of the 
reign of Charles the Firft; and, for that reafon, 
the moft complete juftification upon record of 
the Great Rebellion. It poffeffes, for the 
ftudent of that event, the {pecial intereft which 
arifes from the fact, that it demonftrates more 
clearly than any other paper of the time, by its 
clofe and powerful reafoning, how infeparable 
Religion and Politics had become, and how 
each was to be ftabbed only through the fide 
of the other. If we would fatisfy ourfelves 
that wherever any writer fuch as Hume has 
fought to put a diftinction between the moges 
of regarding thefe fubjects purfued by the 
{tatefmen of this Parliament, and that where 
he has contrafted their profound capacity, 
undaunted courage, and largenefs of view in 


Civil Affairs, with their fuppofed narrownefs 
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and bigotry in Religion, he has fimply fhown refuted 
how imperfect and narrow had been his own by the 
ftudy and preparation for the tafk of doing #70" 
juftice to fuch men, we have but to turn to 
the Grand Remonftrance. For the prefent I 
can only dwell upon it briefly. 

It defcribes, then, the condition of the three 
kingdoms at the time when the Long Parlia- 
ment met, and the meafures taken thereon to 
redrefs ftill remediable wrongs, and deal out 
juftice on their authors. Enumerating the Charaéter 
ftatutes paffed at the fame time for the good of & 1 °°" 
the fubje&t, and his fafety in future years, it 
points out what yet waited to be done to com- 
plete that neceffary work, and the grave obftruc- 
tions that had arifen, in each of the three 
kingdoms, to intercept its completion. It 
warns the people of dangerous and defperate 
intrigues to recover afcendancy for the court 
faction; hints not obfcurely at ferious defec- Warnings 
tions in progrefs, even from the popular gaint 
phalanx; accufes the bifhops of a defign to ~~ 
Romanize the Englifh Church; denounces 
the effects of ill counfels in Scotland and Ire- 
land; and calls upon the King to difmifs evil 
counfellors. It is, in brief, an appeal to the 
country; confifting, on the one hand, of a 
dignified affertion of the power of the Houfe 
of Commons in re-eftablifhing the public liber- 
ties, and, on the other, of an urgent reprefen- 
tation of its powerleffnefs either to protect the 
future or fave the paft, without immediate Appeal 
prefent fupport againft papifts and their toms 
favourers in the Houfe oe Lords, and their “° a 
unfcrupulous partizans near the throne. There 
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is in it, neverthelefs, not a word of difrefpect 
to the perfon or the juft privileges of royalty ; 
and nothing that the fair fupporters of a found 
Church Eftablifhment might not frankly have 
approved and accepted. Of all the State 
Papers of the period, it is in thefe points much 
the moft remarkable; nor, without very care- 
fully reading it, is it eafy to underftand rightly, 
or with any exactnefs, either the iffue challenged 
by the King when he unfurled his ftandard, or 
the objects and defires of the men who led the 
Houfe of Commons up to the actual breaking 
out of the war. 

Effential as the ftudy of it is, however, to 
any true comprehenfion of this eventful time, 
the difficulty of reproducing it in modern hif- 
tory muft doubtlefs be admitted. It is not 
merely that it occupies fifteen of Rufhworth’s 
clofely printed folio pages, but that, in fpecial 
portions of its argument, it paffes with warmth 
and rapidity through an extraordinary variety 
of fubjects, of which the connection has ceafed 
to be always immediately apparent. Matters 
are touched too lightly for eafy comprehenfion 
now, which but to name, then, was to ftrike a 
chord that every breaft refponded to. Some 
fubjects alfo have a large place, to which only 
a near acquaintance with party names and 
themes can affign their juft importance, either 
as affecting each other, or making ftronger the 
ultimate and wider appeal which by their means 
was defigned. The very heat and urgency of 
tone, the quick impatience of allufion, the 
minute fubdivifion of details, the paffionate 
iteration of topics, everything that made its 
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narrative fo intenfe and powerful once, and Is vari- 
gives to it in a certain fenfe its vividnefs and %*°"¢ 
reality fill, conftitutes at the fame time the detail. 
difficulty of prefenting it in fuch an abftraé, 
careful and connet¢ted, not without detail and 

yet compreffed, as would admit of reproduc- 

tion here. It will be well worth while, never- 
thelefs, to make the trial; which, however. 
fhort it may fall of fuccefs in the particular 
matter, may have fome hiftorical value inde- 
pendently. For, by the ufe of thofe manu- Purpofed 
fcript records to which I have referred, as yet wus 
unemployed by any writer or hiftorian, it will records. 
at leaft be poffible to illuftrate the abftract to 

be given by an account of the Debates refpect- 

ing it in the Houfe of Commons, and thefe 

with relation as well to itfelf as to its antece- 

dents and confequences, far more interefting, 
becaufe more minute and faithful, than any 
heretofore given to the world. And in this 

will be the undoubted additional advantage, 

that thereby will be fupplied a not inefficient 

teft for Clarendon’s accuracy and honefty of Tet for 
ftatement in the moft critical part of his nar- Claren- 
rative of thefe affairs. honefty 


§1m. Srr Srtmonps D’Ewezs anv _ HIS 
Manuscript JouRNAL OF THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 

One preliminary to the tafk I have under- peutbony 
taken feems to be required of me. To eftab- gasin 
lifh for myfelf the claim to authenticity of this work. 
ftatement which it is propofed to difpute in 
others, it will be neceflary to defcribe the 
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authority from which the moft part of the 
facts given in this paper are derived, and now 
firft contributed to hiftory. They are the 
refult of much tedious and painful refearch 
into the blotted manufcripts of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, preferved in five bound volumes in 


Journalby the Britifh Mufeum,* and entitled, **A Journal 


D’ Ewes 
in Har- 


leian MSS. 


Writers 


acquaint- 
ed with it 


Notes by 
D’Ewes 
character- 
ifed, 


Edinb. 
Review, 


July, 
1846, 


‘© of the Parliament begun November 3d, 
‘¢ Tuefday, Anno Domini 1640.” To the 
exiftence of fuch a journal attention has been 
lately drawn more than once by allufions in 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings in connection with 
Cromwell ;+ and from a manufcript abftract 
made for him when he contemplated writin 

a Hiftory of the Puritans (a project which 
it is a matter of great regret that he aban- 
doned), a very interefting notice of D’Ewes, 
with fome account of his Journal, was pub- 
Iifhed feveral years ago in the Edinburgh 
Review.~ Mr. Carlyle kindly placed this 


* Harleian MSS, Nos. 162, 163, 164, 165, 166. 

+ “* We call thefe Notes the moft interefting of all manu- 
“ fcripts. To an Englifh foul who would underftand what 
“¢ was really memorable and godlike in the Hiftory of his 
¢¢ country, diftinguifhing the fame from what was at bottom 
€€ 3949-memorable and devil-Lke ; who would bear in everlaftin 
‘¢ remembrance the doings of our noble heroic men, and fin 
‘¢ into everlafting oblivion the doings of our low ignoble 
‘© quacks and fham-heroes,—what other record can be fo 
“¢ precious ?””—Carlyle’, Mifcellantes, iv. 338-9. 

{ For July, 1846 I do not betray any confidence in 
ftating that this paper was by that very feared and agreeable 
writer, Mr. John Bruce, whofe defcription of D'Ewes’s 
original manufcript may here be fubjoined, in confirmation of 
what is faid in the text ‘‘ For fome part of the time, the 
¢¢ Notes have been copied and written out in a narrative form, 
‘Sin a refpectable hand ; in other places, we have nothing 
‘* but the rough jottings-down of D’Ewes’s own pen. At 
‘¢ firft, when we begin to read them, all is ob{fcurity, as dull 
‘© and denfe as that which overclouds the pages of Rufhworth, 
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manufcript at my difpofal on my commencing 

fome years fince, at the requeft of the Meffts. 
Longman, what I have found to be the not 

very eafy tafk of preparing for a library edition, 

and making lefs unworthy of the favour ex- Neceffity 
tended to it, a work entitled The State/men of of tudy- 
the Commonwealth written feveral years before. oestnal 
On comparing, however, its abftract of D’Ewes MS. 
with the original, it proved to be fo entirely 
imperfect and deficient even as an index to the 

larger collections, that there was no alternative 

but to begin the refearch anew. I will preface 

what I have to relate as the refult of fuch 

more careful inquiry with a brief account of 

the writer. 

Simonds D’Ewes was the eldeft fon of Paul Account 
D’Ewes, one of the Six Clerks of the Court oe 
of Chancery, who had married the daughter of ~"*” 
his chamber-fellow in the Temple, Richard 
Simonds, whofe Dorfetfhire eftate, inherited 
by his daughter, went afterwards to enrich her 
fon. He was born in December 16023 and, Born 
after a childhood paffed with his mother’s 1602. 
family in Dorfetfhire, lived with his father 
alternately in Suffolk and in Chancery Lane ; 
went in his fourteenth year to Bury School, 
and in his fixteenth to St. John’s in Cambridge, 
from which, after a refidence of little more 
than two years, he was very glad to get back At Cam- 

: .. bridge, 
to his father, out of, as he tells us, the fwear = og 
‘ Nalfon, and the Journals; but as we go on, the muift 
© gradually grows lefs denfe,—rays of light dart in here and 
‘ there, illuminating the palpable obfcure ; and in the end, 
‘ afte: much plodding, and the exercife of infinite patience, 


‘ we may come to know the Long Parliament as thoroughly 
‘ as if we had fat in it.” 
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ing, drinking, rioting, and luftful indulgence, 
abounding generally in Cambridge at that time. 
So long previously as his ninth year he had 
been entered of his father’s Inn, fo that now, on 
going into commons at the Temple, he found 
himfelf, lad as he was, ‘‘ ancient” to above 
two hundred elder Templars. But, though 
deftined for a working lawyer, he did not take 
kindly to the practical ftudy of the profeffion. 
True to his firft childifh affociations with the 
Chancery Rolls and Records in his father’s 
houfe, he went fuddenly back to the purfuit 
thus favoured moft, and became a confirmed 
Antiquary. He had not mis-{pent his time at 
Cambridge. He wasa fair claffical and Englifh 
{cholar, had got himfelf well up in Ariftotle, 
and was accuftomed to recreate his leifure with 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. But the grand purpofe 
of all ftudy now prefented itfelf in other and 
more abforbing fhapes; and from this to the 
clofe of his life he found ‘‘ in records and other 
‘€ exotic monuments of antiquity, the moft 
“‘ravifhing and fatisfying part of human 
“* knowledge.” 

Fortune befriended him. As his father had 
married an heirefs, he thought he might look 
out for one himfelf; and he found one. In 
his twenty-fourth year he married a Suffolk 
heirefs who had not quite completed her four- 
teenth, and fiveyears later he added greatlytoher 
eftate by inheriting his father’s. He bought a 
knighthood and afterwards a baronetcy, worked 
hard at the tranfcription of records, collected 
valuable manufcripts and chment rolls, 


amafied materials for what he flattered himfelf 
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would be “a more exact hiftory of Great Projeas 
‘¢ Britain that remaineth of any nation in the ® Hiftory. 
«¢ Chriftian world,’”’ compiled his really valu- 

able Journals of Elizabeth’s Parliaments, and 
brought together a library of fome rarity and 

worth. ‘The growth of his importance had High. 
been marked meanwhile by his nomination as Suffolk, 
High Sheriff of Suffolk in 1639. . He had 1639. 
not in former years been unmindful of public 
affairs, nor had the ftudy of antiquity dulled 

a fomewhat fharp fight for what was 
actually paffing around him; but not until 

the time of his official experience had he 
realifed all the wrongs under which his country- 

men were labouring. He was not long now 

in publicly declaring himfelf of the Puritan 

party, his natural leaning to which had been 
further ftrengthened by his affection for his 

wife’s coufin, Sir Nathaniel Barnardifton, after- 

wards member for the county; and the end Sympathy 
of it was that upon his humbly bringing y'""_ 
before the Council, in his character of High 
Sheriff, certain ancient records fhowing the 
illegality of fhip money, and proving other 

acts of the Board to be unwarrantable, Laud 
incontinently made a determined patriot of 

him by flinging him into the Star Chamber. 
Refolved upon this to get a hearing for his 
records in Parliament, fince elfewhere they 

were filenced, he offered himfelf twice before 

he fecured a feat, but was at length returned Returned 
to the Long Parliament for Sudbury. He { 4on8 
came up to London laden with the manufcripts, ment for 
books, and parchment rolls, that were to pro- Sudbury. 
claim his knowledge of the ancient Iberties ; 
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took a lodging firft in Millbank Lane, and 
then in ‘ Goate’s Alley, a little beyond the 
‘White Lyon Taverne, near the Pallace Yard”; 
took his feat on the day when the committee 
of feven were appointed to fearch for prece- 
dents in the contemplated proceedings againft 
Strafford ; and on that night wrote off to his 
wife, whom he had left behind him in Suffolk, 
‘* ] fpake thrice this morning in the Houfe, 
‘‘and at my fecond fpeech vouched a record, 
‘* which not onelie gave great fatisfaction, but 
“* ended a waightie and perplexed difpute it was 
“* then controverting.”’ 

Daily from that day onward, for upwards 
of four years, Sir Simonds D’Ewes attended in 
the place he had felected for himfelf, on 
the front bench at the left of Mr. Speaker, 
juft oppofite the end of the Clerk’s table, 
with the regularity and precifion of one 
of his own precedents. ‘* Vouching” them 
almoft every day thenceforward, having fome- 
thing to fay from them on almoft every 
queftion, and, what is moft to our prefent pur- 
pofe, never failing for a fingle day, when not 
{peaking himfelf, to be feen bufily writing in a 
note-book as others {poke around him, there fat 
the learned and {felf-fatisfied member for that 
{mall Suffolk borough, taking no unimportant 
part in the making of hiftory. His love for 
ftudying records had fortunately extended to 
a paffion for creating them, and the fruit of his 
daily taking of notes was the manufcript 
¢¢ Journal of the Parliament begun November 
«3d, Tuefday, Anno Domini 1640,” which 
ftill continues for us, as I have ftated, a record 
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of inappreciable value. Even as Sir Simonds in five 
had actually written them in the Houfe, with volumes 
note-book on his knee and ink-bottle hanging Toural 
at his breaft, great portions of them remain, 
confufedly bound up with duplicate copies and 

other portions more fairly tranfcribed; and 
hence, arifing from their very claim to implicit 
acceptance, the impoffibility of accepting them 

from any but the original manufcript. * 

I foon found, indeed, on beginning the en- condition 
quiry before adverted to, that without ftridtly of the 
honeft and earneft examination of D’Ewes’s agin”! 
actual handwriting, it was impoffible to make 
anything of the Journal. Whatever in it 
is moft valuable, is in the rougheft blurred 
condition; written often on the backs of 
letters, mere difjeéia membra of Notes for a 
Diary, often all but illegible, now and then 
entirely fo; and the reader will better under- 
ftand the full force of this remark who turns 
to the careful facfimile made for me of two of Pages fac- 
its pases, and given as an illuftration to the nese 
prefent volume. Many portions, certainly, 
are more legibly written, a fecretary or tran- 
fcriber having been called in for the purpofe ; 
but thefe are found upon examination to be 
alfo the lefs valuable, confifting often of illuf- 
trations drawn from contemporaneous printed 
records, of prodigioufly lengthy expanfions of 
fomewhat pedantic orations by D’Ewes him- 
felf, or of extracts from the Journals or other 
documents fupplied by the Clerk of the Houfe. 
Other parts, again, appear in duplicate, as Compo- 
mere expanfions of preceding notes. On the *e"\fer" 
other hand, wherever the blotted writing of 
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D’Ewes recurs, there {prings up again the 
actual and ftill living record of what he had 
himfelf heard, and himfelf noted down, with 
pen and ink, as he fat in that memorable par- 
liament ;* and thefe Notes, extending from 
1640 to 1645, and in which the fourth or 
fifth of thofe years is found jumbled up with 
the firft, fecond, or third, the one perhaps 
_ on the reverfe of the other, have been 
thrown together and bound with fuch equally 
{mall regard to fucciné arrangement, that the 


* I quote a pafflage from the original manufcript under 
date November 13th, 1641. The plea and demurrer put in 
by the bifhops was then 1n debate, and Mr. Holborne, member 
for St Michaels, was fpeaking. ‘ I was then about to with- 
** draw a little out of the houfe, and went down as far as the 
‘“ place where he was fpeaking; and finding a feat empty 
*© almoft jyuft behind him, I fat down, thinking to have heard 
** him a little, before I had gone out But finding him en- 
‘¢ deavour to juftify the plea and demurrer, I drew out again 
‘© my pen and ink, and took notes, intending to anfwer him 
‘© again as foon as he had done” Between four and five 
months later (March 5, 1641-2) a fpecial inftance occurred of 
the jealoufy very frequently exhibited by members of the 
houfe in regard to the praétice of note-taking, Sir Edward 
Alford, member for A1undel, had been obferved taking notes 
of a propofed Declaration moved by Pym. Sir Walter Earle, 
member for Weymouth, upon this objefted that he had feen 
*¢ fome at the lower end comparing their notes, and one of 
** them had gone out ” Alford was thereupon called back, 
and his notes required to be given up to the Speaker. D’ Ewes 
then continues ‘ Sir Henry Vane fen. fitting at that time 
‘* next me, faid he could remember when no man was allowed 
‘6 to take notes, and wifhed 1t to be now forbidden Which 
“© occafioned me, being the principal note-taker in the houfe, 
“to fay, &c. That the praétice exifted before he was born. 

For I had a Journal, 13th Elizabeth. For my part I fhall 

not communicate my journal (by which I meant the entire 

* copy of st) to any man hving = If you will not permit us 

‘ to write, we mult go to fleep, as {ome among us do, or go 

‘ to plays, as others have done.”” For further illuftrations I 
may perhaps refer the reader to the Arref? of the Five Members, 
§ xxili. 
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record of the fame week’s debates may occa- 
fionally have to be fought through more than 
one, or even two volumes. The pages in 
facfimile prefixed to this work, which exprefs 
fairly the condition of the reft, were felected 
not for that reafon, but becaufe they were 
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importance, and to fet at reft, in a manner fo 


of impor- 


tance of 


{tartling and unexpected, difcuffions relating their* 


to it which have divided the writers of hiftory, 
that it feemed defirable to prefent them in a 
{pecially authentic form. Yet the very pages 
fo containing it were found entirely feparated 
from the main part of the debates of which 
they form the connected portion, and mixed 
up, In a different volume of the MS., with 
the quite difconnected records of three years 


contents. 


later. All this, at the fame time, while it why not 
explains the obfcurity in which D’Ewes’s Notes earher 


have until now been permitted to reft, gives (Ff 


us alfo ftriking proof of the genuinenefs of 
the record. Its extraordinary value and ex- 
actnefs will appear in the fection [am about to 
devote to the fubject of Strafford’s Attainder, 
as well for more detailed explanation of the 
new fact referred to, as for the better under- 
ftanding of the pofition of parties during the 
Remonftrance debates. The reader, who 
afterwards purfues with me the fubjec&t of the 
Great Remonftrance itfelf, will have lefs reafon 
to doubt the fcrupulous veracity of what 1s 
here about to be contributed to its tlluftration. 


made ufe 
of, 
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§1v. ATTAINDER OF THE EARL OF 
STRAFFORD. 


Tue Bill for Strafford’s Attainder has been 


Artainder generally employed as a teft of opinion upon 
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A falla- 
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*¢ Sto 
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the occurrences of this great period. To have 
oppofed, or to have fupported it, 1s even to 
this day put forth for proof, in either partizan, 
of the temperate love of freedom or of the 
unreafoning paffion for revolution. The folly 
of adopting fuch a teft, and the grave contra- 
dictions it involved, have been often pointed 
out; but it has neverthelefs been ftill re- 
peated and infifted on, with no abatement of 
confidence. 

The laft perfon of any pretenfion who made 
ufe of it, a privy councillor and county mem- 
ber, himfelf a lineal defcendant of Charles the 
Firft’s Chief Juftice of the Pleas,* claffes the 
Attainder with what he calls the revolutionary, 
the “‘ fatal” act, for perpetuation of the Par- 
liament, to which the royal affent was given 
on the fame day ; and he contrafts the reck- 
lefs fupporters of fuch legiflative abominations 
in the perfon of Mr. Pym, with the confti- 
tutional fupporters of a limited monarchy 
reprefented by my lord Clarendon. It is 
neverthelefs more than doubtful whether Mr. 
Edward Hyde did not vote for the attainder, 


* The late Mr. George Bankes of Dorfetfhire, who made 
ufe of the expreffions quoted im the text, in remarking on fome 
family papers of his anceftor Sir John Bankes, Charles the 
Firft’s Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas, which he publithed 
a few years ago. 
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and it is very certain that he did vote for the 
bill to perpetuate the parliament. The fame 
ingenuous admirer of Clarendon ftrongly de- 
nounces the celebrated Proteftation on behalf The 


of Parliamentary liberty and the Reformed dei 


religion, brought forward at the time by Pym defend 
with fo furprifing an effect upon the people, Patlia- 


° ° ° ment and 
without appearing to be in the leaft aware Religion. 


that the fecond name affixed to the Proteft- 
ation was Edward Hyde’s.* He can find 
nothing better than Robefpierre’s Reign of 
Terror wherewith to compare the excitements 
and ‘‘ pretended” plots that forced on Straf- 
ford’s execution; though it refts on authority 


* In a letter to Lady D’Ewes, Sir Simonds thus defcribes D’ Ewes 
the ill-fated interference of the King which direétly led to the to Lady 
Proteftation, and deftroyed the laft hope entertained by D’Ewes. 
Strafford. ‘‘ On Saturday morning wee underftood that the 
‘¢ King was come tothe Upper Houfe and expected us. Some 
‘6 feared a diffolution; but Mr. Maxwell came in with his 

‘ white fticke, and looking cheerfullie, faied, Feare not ; noe 
‘harme, I warrant you. But trulie wee heard there what King’s 
‘ aftonifht us all; for in fumme the King told us, that the ill-fated 
‘ Earle of Strafford was not guiltie of treafon in his confcience, ftep. 

© but of mifdemeanors onlie, and foe would not have him 

‘ fuffer death, but onlie bee removed from his places.—Upon 

‘ our returne to the Houfe, wee refufed to proceede in ante 

‘ bufinefs, but fate filent, yet fome fpake fhortelie of our 
‘calamitie When I dreamt of nothing but horror and 
‘defolation within one fortuught, the confideration of your- 

‘ felfe and my innocent children drew teares from mee. At 

‘ laft, manye having often cried Rife, Rife, betweene eleven 

‘ and twelve wee rofe. Sunday was pafied over with much 

“ affisCtion and fadnefs. On Monday morning, the third day of 

‘ this inftant May, fome feven thoufand citizens came downe Agitation 
‘to Weftminfter ; manie of them Captaines of the Cittie and in the 
‘men of eminent ranke. They ftaied each Lord almoft as hee Houfe 
‘came by, and defired they {might have fpeedie execution and in the 
€ upon the Earle of Strafford, or they were all undone, their City. 
‘wives and children. Wee fhut upp our doores, and though 

‘ fome went in and out, yet kept private what wee weere 

‘ about, and ftaied from eight in the mornimmg till eight at 
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beyond difpute that the man who carried up 
to the Lords the firft meflage as to the 
army plot which precipitated the execution, 
was no other than Edward Hyde. Its refolute 
promoter to the laft, by fpeeches as well as 
votes, was Falkland, Hyde’s deareft friend. 
Culpeper, his other confidential and intimate 
ally, f{upported eagerly every ftep that led to 
it. The laft thing his affociate Lord Capel 
recalled, as he laid his own head down upon 
the fcaffold raifed by Cromwell, was his vote 
in favour of it. And Hyde himfelf was the 
man who expofed and defeated the final defpe- 
rate attemptof Strafford’s perfonal friends, by 
means of an efcape from the Tower, to avert 
what Clarendon had afterwards the face to call 
Strafford’s ‘* miferable and never to be enough 
«* Jamented ruin.” Such are the inconfift- 
encies and contradictions incident to almoft 
every attempt, founded on the hitherto recog- 
nifed fources which alone were open to the 
ftudent, to adjuft and apportion correctly the 
fhare taken in thefe momentous proceedings 
by the leading men in the Commons. 

Much of the confufion is undoubtedly due 
to Clarendon, the affiduous efforts of whofe 
later life, to blacken the characters of the 


‘ night, and fo concluded of a Proteftation for the defence 
‘ of the true religion, the King’s perfon, the Priviledges of 
€ Parhament and our Liberties. The Speaker read the Pro- 
‘ teftation firft, and then everie man in the Houfe, even the 
‘ Treafurer of the King’s Houfehold himfelf, {poke to this 
¢ effet, holding the faid Proteftation in his hande.—‘ Mr. 
‘ “Speaker, I, —, doe willinglie make the fame Proteftation 
‘that you have made before me, according to what is con- 
‘ gained in this paper, with all my heart.’ 
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leading men of the parliament, are read with Danger 
implicit belief by fo many to whom it never eee 
occurs to remember that at the outfet of his life Cleren- 
Mr. Hyde had acted cordially with thofe men, 9- 
The privy councillor I have quoted at once 
fatisfied himfelf that Clarendon could not have 

had any poffible complicity with the Attainder, 
becaufe in that cafe his language to Lord 
Effex, fet down in his own memoirs, would 
involve an incredible inconfiftency. But un- 
happily the entire conduct of Hyde at this Condu& 
period is now proved to have been an incon- of Hyde. 
fiftency (to ufe no ftronger word), deliberately 

as well as elaborately planned, and carried out 

with a view to the ufes to be made of it 
towards the fervice of the King. When he 
declined to take office with Culpeper and 
Falkland, it was becaufe ‘* he fhould be able to Why he 
‘<< do much more fervice in the condition he hg 
“¢ was in, than he fhould be if that were im- 
“proved by any preferment.” In_ other 
words, he ftayed as an independent member 
among the patriots, to make the better 
royalift ufe of his knowledge of their plans. 

Even in his own hiftory he does not fcruple 

to fay as much, though his firft editors 

had not the filial courage to print it. By 

the favour of more authentic editing it 

ftands there now, a fhamelefs avowal, on the 

fame page which perpetuates his fame. When 

he had himfelf affented to a particular ftate 

paper iffued by the Houfe of Commons, he Strange 
does not hefitate to inform us that the anfwer, ©'F 
iffued fome days later by the King, was copied “* 
from a draft prepared and privately forwarded 
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by himfelf ; and when, in grand committee on 
Hyde _ the bill againft epifcopacy, he was chofen chair- 
chairman 
ofacom- Man, he exprefily tells us that he ufed the 
mittee. advantage it gave him to ‘enfnare”’ and 
‘€ perplex” the advocates of the meafure. 
Somewhat earlier, it may not here be out of 
place to add, he had fat alfo as chairman of a 
committee to hear witneffes in fupport of cer- 
tain complaints brought before the Commons, 
on which occafion he feems to have found it 
extremely difficult to enfnare or perplex a 
particular member who fat with him. This 
Encoun- was agentleman whom he had “never before” 
rem atem-heard fpeak in the Houfe, but whofe whole 
Perfon, carriage in the committee was fo tempeft- 
uous, and his behaviour fo infolent, that 
Mr. Hyde found himfelf under the painful 
neceffity of reprehending him. A _ rebuke 
which neverthelefs appears to have had {mall 
effect on the honourable member, who ‘‘in 
‘© great fury reproached the chairman for being 
‘¢ partial ;” which, having regard to the confef- 
fion juft made in a precifely fimilar cafe, I 
am difpofed to think that the chairman de- 
Mi. cidedly may have been. The honourable 
Cromwell member who came fo tempeftuoufly on this 
«6 fary 2” occafion between the witneffes (“‘who were a 
‘© very rude kind of people ’”’) and Mr. Hyde’s 
fenfe of decorum, was Mr. Cromwell, lately 
returned for the town of Cambridge. 
SrRalph But a more reliable reporter than Mr. Hyde 
neys was at length found when the Notes of Sir 
"Ralph Verney were difcovered.* Among them 


* Quoted originally by Serjeant Onflow, and afterwards by 
Mr. Hallam, they were firft publuhed in detail by Mr. Bruce. 
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was one of a fpeech by Hampden, in debate Reports 
upon the propriety or otherwife of the Com- oe 
mons attending the upper Houfe to hear 
Strafford’s counfel on the matter of law, which, 
on being made public by Serjeant Onflow, was 
thought generally to have eftablifhed the fact 
that Hampden had feparated himfelf, as to the 
Attainder, from the friends with whom he 
ufually acted, and had been againft proceed- 
ing by bill. Verney’s words are thefe. 
“<© FiaMppDEN. The bill now pending doth not Speech by 
‘tie us to goe by bill. Our Councill hath 2amr- 
‘¢ been heard; ergo, in jufti¢e, we muft hear 
‘“< his. Noe more prejudice to goe to hear 
‘<< Councill to matter of law, than ’twas to 
‘* hear Councill to matter of fa&t.” No doubt 
the implication feemed to be that Hampden 
would rather not have been tied to go by bill. 

On the other hand it-was to be remarked 
that the refolution to which Verney’s note 
relates, was upon a queftion in no refpect vital 
to the Bill of Attainder. Culpeper voted 
with St. John againft it, Sir Benjamin Rudyard 
joining with Lord Digby for it; and Hamp- on quel- 
den, in voting as he is fuppofed to have done, (Orne! 
would have feparated himfelf quite as much tothe Bull. 
from the Hyde and Culpeper party as from 
the friends with whom he invariably acted. 
Nor was there really fufficient ground for 
fuppofing that up to this point any grave dif- 
pute or diffenfion had arifen in the lower 
Houfe upon the courfe to be purfued againft 
Strafford. As yet he had few friends there : 
his hotteft enemy, Lord Digby, not having 
yet become his friend. And it is entirely a 
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mifapprehenfion to argue as though the alter- 
native were raifed by the point to whieh 
Hampden fpoke, either to hear Strafford’s 
counfel at the bar, or to proceed with the bill ; 
and for this plain reafon, that both were ulti- 
mately done. Hampden’s opinion and vote 
prevailed, and the Bill of Attainder neverthelefs 
proceeded. 

It appeared to me, for thefe reafons, that 
nothing had been fettled conclufively by Ver- 
ney’s note beyond the fact of his having defired 
that Strafford’s counfel fhould be heard in the 
manner propofed, with full fanétion of the 
Houfe: both becaufe it contained no opinion 
diftinctly adverfe to the Attainder, and alfo 
becaufe, believing Pym to have originated that 
meafure, I found it difficult to imagine that 
in a proceeding of fuch importance Hampden 
could have feparated himfelf from the friend 
with whom, through the whole courfe of thefe 
eventful times, he certainly had no other 
known difference. I was, however, but partly 
right ; and to the great hiftorian whofe lofs we 
all deplore, to Lord Macaulay alone, of all who 
have varioufly commented on Verney’s note, 
muft be given the praife of having conftrued it, 
not indeed altogether correctly as to the fpecial 
matter in debate, but, as to the general and more 
important queftion of a defire {till to ftand on 
the Impeachment, with a fingular correétnefs. 
‘The opinion of Hampden,” he had re- 
marked, not permitting himfelf to be influ- 
enced, in the plain conftruction of the words, 
by any confideration of the courfe which Pym 
might have preferred to take, “‘as far as it 
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“can be collected from a very obfcure note £fays, i. 
‘© of one of his fpeeches, feems to have been 457: 

‘* that the proceeding by Bill was unneceffary, 

‘‘and that it would be a better courfe to ob- 

<< tain judgment on the Impeachment.” This, 

I fhall proceed to fhow, was exactly the opinion Line 
which Hampden had formed; and it is yet asad ' 
more ftartling to add that in adopting it he Hampden 
was only following Pym’s lead. Not to 
Macaulay, or to any one, had it occurred as 
within reafonable probability, that Pym him- 

felf, upon the mere ground of policy, might 

alfo have oppofed the Attainder. Such never- 

thelefs was the fact. The evidence of D'Ewes Fy. 

is decifive. It fets at reft, at once and for ne ot 
ever, fuch perfonal ftatements and charges) 
connected with this great fact in hiftory as 

have been varioufly difputed and long con- 

tefted by hiftorians; and it apportions at laft, Doubts 
with fome degree of carrectnefs, the refpon- ©t 3 ref. 
fibilities of blame and praife incurred by the 

men who abandoned the way of Impeachment 

they had themfelves originated, in order to 
proceed by Bill. 

That mode of procedure, it feems, had Procedure 
been canvaffed at the opening of the feffion ; O  ginally 
and having been ftrongly advocated by St. propofed. 
John, Glyn, and Maynard, a Bill of Attainder 
was actually prepared. But Pym ana Hamp- 
den were fo bent the other way, and fo con- 
vinced that their proofs would eftablifh the 
charge of treafon under the ftatute of Edward, p.,, ana 
that the Impeachment went on. Nor in this k ampdca 
belief did they ever waver for an jnftant. Up hee non 
to the clofe of the proceedings on the trial, ment. 
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they had an invincible perfuafion that in the 
feveral hearings before the upper Houfe both 
the facts and the law had been eftablifhed; and 
when the fitting of the thirteenth day, Satur- 

Difpute day the 1oth of April, had clofed abruptly 

Aca in violent diffatisfaction at a decifion of the 
peers which allowed Strafford to reopen the 
evidence on other articles provided the demand 
of the Commons to give additional proofs of 
the twenty-third article were conceded, they 
returned to their houfe, not to throw up the 
Impeachment, but to prepare the heads of a 

Diffatif- conference with the Lords for fettlement of 

ok fuch matters of difference as had arifen. But 

Lords. with them returned a more difcontented fection, 
numbering among its members not only fuch 
men as Hafelrig and Henry Marten, Oliver 
St. John and Glyn, but alfo a group com- 
prifed of Falkland, Culpeper, the Hothams, 
Tomkins (member for Weobly), and others, 
all of whom afterwards either openly embraced 
the caufe of the King, or fecretly confpired 
to further it. And by thefe men it was that 
the project of proceeding by Bill, formerly 

laid afide, was now fuddenly revived and 
ae der Prefled. ‘* Divers,” fays D’Ewes, “ {pake 
revived. ‘© whether we fhould proceed by way of Bill 
‘Ss of Attainder, or as we had begun; but 
“ moft inclined that we fhould go by Bill.” 

Oppofed The principal opponents were Pym and 

nthe ym Hampden, 

Hampden. ‘The additional evidence fought to be given 
before the Lords, upon the twenty-third article, 
was that copy of the Notes taken at the 

Elder Council Board by the elder Vane on the day 


Vane's 
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of the diffolution of the Short Parliament, Notes of 
which had been abftracted from his cabinet by Council. 
the younger Vane, and by him given to Pym, 

who had founded the twenty-third article upon 

them. They were publicly read for the firft 

time, after the tumultuous return of the Com- 

mons to their own houfe on that Saturday 
afternoon; and from them it appeared, not Objeétion 
only that Strafford had given the King fuch Sie 
traitorous advice as the article in queftion tion. 
charged him with (that, having been denied 
fupply by his Parliament, the Sovereign was 
abfolved and loofe from all rule of govern- 

ment, and that he had an army in Ireland 
which he might employ to reduce “ this king- 

‘© dom” to obedience), but that Laud and Lord 
Cottington alfo had taken part in the dan- 
gerous counfel. Amid the excitement con- Excite- 
‘fequent thereon, the Bill of Attainder was mem 
produced ; and the propofal by which it was 
met on the part of thofe who objected to its 
introduction, was, that a narrative of the cir- 
cumftances attending the difcovery and pro- 
duction of Vane’s important Notes of Council 
fhould be drawn up and fubmitted to the Lords 

at a conference; and that if, upon delibera- Confer- 
tion, the Lords decided not to receive it except ence with 
upon condition of permitting the accufed to propoted. 
reopen the evidence upon other articles, then 

that it fhould be waived, and immediate fteps 

taken to {um up the cafe on both fides, and 
demand judgment. Any other courfe, they 
argued, would involve not only the certainty 

of delay, but a ftrong probability of difagree- 

ment with the Houle of Lords. So decided 
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was the feeling for the Bill, however, that for 
once thefe great leaders were outvoted, and it 
was introduced and read a firft time; a fug- 
geftion of Hampden’s, for refuming at Mon- 
day’s fitting the preparation of heads for a 
conference with the upper Houfe, being at the 
fame time affented to. 

What occurred in the latter part of this 
Monday’s fitting (the early part was occupied 
by the fpeeches of Pym and young Vane in 
reference to the Minutes of Council, and by 
the examination of the elder Vane’s fecretary as 
to their abftraction from his cabinet), the reader 
who turns to the facfimile given at the open- 
ing of this volume may ftudy from D’Ewes’s 
blotted record, taken down while yet the fitting 
went on, and while the men named in it were 
bufy talking and writing around him. He 
will probably, however, elect to avail himfelf- 
of the labour I have already given to the tafk 
of decyphering it, and prefer to read it in the 
plain print fubjoined. Nor, having fo enabled 
him to underftand the exifting condition of 
D’Ewes’s manufcript, and the caufes which will 
continue to keep it a fealed book from all but 
the moft determined ftudent, fhall I think it 
necefflary to recur to the fubject in the frequent 
further references I am about to make, and in 
which everything required to render my extracts 
intelligible will be filently fupplied. 

The report now to be quoted is of the 
rougheft kind, as will be obferved; pafling 
abruptly from one point to another without 
explanation, and leaving upon record things 
fubfequently laid afide. But its evidence 1s 
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decifive as tothe perfonal matters for which alone Pym and 
it is here introduced ; and never more can be — 
raifed the queftion, fo long and eagerly debated, together. 
of whether or not Hampden quitted Pym’s 
fide during the difcuffion of the Bill of 
Attainder, and temporarily joined with the 
party whom he afterwards very determinedly 
oppofed. Upon this, as upon every other 
great incident of the time, the two friends held 
their courfe together, from firft to laft. It 
muft be kept ever in view, however, that they Why they 
did not oppofe the introduétion of the Bill of oppo? 
Attainder as having any doubt either of Straf- der 
ford’s guilt, or of the fufficiency of the proofs 
againft him. They oppofed it for the exprefs 
reafon that they held the proofs already placed 
before the Lords zo de fufficient ; and their 
fubfequent affent to it, when the majority 
finally determined on that courfe, involved no 
inconfiftency. 
‘¢Mr. Pymme fhewed that the Committee pym fug- 
‘* appointed for the managing of the evidence gefts con- 
‘“< aoft the Earle of Strafford had prepared cer- “'“"°* 
‘© taine heads for a conference with the Lords. 
‘¢ Mr. Maynard begann where Mr. Pymme 
‘©ended & furth [further] fhewed that wee 
‘© were to defire a conference. 
‘cr, A Narrative of the evidence concerning Maynard 
‘© the triall againft the Earle of Strafford, "Ors . 
: ; points for 
‘© for which evidence wee had two mem- fettle- 
‘¢ bers of the houfe readie to bee depofed ™«*- 
“© & for w™ the Committee advized with 
‘the houfe & intended to have pre- 
““fented the fame to their Lor??? on 
‘© Saturday laft. 
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Houfewili ‘* 2. The houfe having taken confideration 


ieee ‘* thereof doe conceive it verie materiall : 
prevent - “ yet in regard of the danger & diftrac- 
delay. “< tion of the kingdome being verie great 


‘¢ & will admit noe delay, they are re- 
‘¢ folved to come to a generall replie & 
“to waive the faied evidence, if the 
<< Lords fhall not permitt it to bee 
‘© examined unleffe the Earle of Straf- 
“‘ ford [have] libertie to examine wit- 
“* neffes to other Articles ; w™ the houfe 
‘¢ doth doe to avoid delay, which 1s now 
‘© of extreame dangerous confequence. 
Others ‘© 3, Others confederated. Archb? & Lord 


gurty ‘‘ Cottington are difcovered: when mo- 

Strafford ‘© tion to bring in Irifh armie was made 
‘© by Earle of Strafford: by this paper 
‘© will appeare, if their Lor??? will have 
‘« the paper read.” 

At this point, as will be feen in the fac- 
fimile, D’Ewes puts a note in the margin, 
refpecting that third head of the propofed 
conference to which the preceding not very 
clear fentences, and the two following not 
much more luminous paragraphs, relate. 

oe “© This 3d head thus penned’ was rejected, 
— be ae ** and a new one brought in. 
fifted on, «© Defire the L™ to joine with us to prevent 
<¢ danger: which might enfue upon fuch coun- 
‘¢ fels. 
‘© Thofe Councellors renioved. 
‘* 3, That upon occafion of diicoverie of 
The ‘* this evidence a paper was read in, the 
aoe of ** houfe by w™ it appeared that at the: 
uncil 


‘© fame time when the Earle of Strafford 


a 
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‘© pave that dangerous counfell of bring- Laud and 
‘Cing in the Irifh armie into England Cotting- 
‘© others were prefent, deciphered by involved. 
‘© thefe letters Arch. & L. Cott. whome 
‘© wee conceive Lord Arch. & L. Cott. 
«‘ verie full of pernicious counfell to the 
‘King & flanders to the Commons 
“© houfe affembled in the laft Parliament. 
‘© Mr. Hotham moved to have the bill of Hotham 
‘¢ the Earle of Strafford’s attainder read. aera 
« Mr. Pymme would not have the bill read, 
<< but.to goe the other way: becaufe this is 
<< the fafer, to fhew that wee & the Lords are pym 
‘© reconciled & not fundred: & foe we fhall gant. 
<< proceed the more fpeedilie by demanding 
<6 judgment. 
‘© Mr. Maynard one way doth not croffe 
‘¢ another, but wee may goe by bill of attain- 
“© der 1f wee will, or by demanding judgment: Maynard 
<* wh wee may beft refolve upon when wee fee for 
<¢ the end of the triall. 
‘¢ Sir Benjamin Rudier [Rudyard] fhewed ; 
‘‘ the great treafon of the Earle of Strafford, 


‘© & yet fajed that one full third parte of the Rudyard * 


‘¢ evidence was not heard, & that divers of deubttul. 
‘< the Lords who weere prefent at the open- 
‘ing thereof weere not fatisfied that 1t was 
‘© treafon.” 
So ends the firft page of the facfimile. On 
the reverfe’ page the. debate is continued, the 
firft two {peakers being men notorious after 
wards for their royalift fervices, and the third 
being D’Ewes himéelf. 
‘© Mr. Tomkins for bill of attainder to bee oo 
‘¢ read, for it is the old way. = 
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«¢ Sir John Culpepper not to lay bill afide: 
‘* the fafeft & the fpeedieft way to proceede by 
*¢ bill: yet for the conference now. 

‘¢ J faied that I was verie gladd of the motion 
“< for a conference. Neceflitie to complie with 
<* L* [Lords] for timor bonorum {pes malorum 
‘¢ & the diftraction now foe great in the king- 
‘© dome as it threatens much hazard.  Firft 
“¢to demand Judgment the moft ancient way 
‘Cin evident cafes: Bill, when men dead, or 
«¢ fledd, or cafes difficult. This the fhorte 
‘way. For nothing now but to demand 
“judgment. A bill will be long in paffing ; 
“© & all delaies incident to that as to this. 
<< For the fumming upp, a narrative may bee 
‘‘ omitted or proceeded in. This the fafe 
“Sway. BrP* in bill ought to have voices. 
‘© Divers faied No. But I tolde them that 
‘© I f{pake not by rote or tradition but what I 
‘‘«knew. That I had this morning been 
‘< fearching in the office of the clark of the 
‘© Lordes houfe touching the bill of attainder 
“© of Sir Thomas Seymour Lord Sudeley, as in 
‘© paper pinned.* 

‘© Divers moved that Mr. Treafurour might 
‘‘ explaine himfelfe, whome hee meant by 
<< L. Cott. whether hee did not meane Lord 
<< Cottington. 

‘© Mr. Treafurour [Wane] denied to make 
‘© any other or further explanation till he had 
‘© well advized therupon, though wee fent him 
** to the Tower. 


* All that remains now of that “ paper pinned,” however, 
is the {pace it once occupied. The page fimply proceeds and 
clofes as in the text. 
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‘¢ Mr. Glynne fhewed reafon, why the com- Glyn 
‘© mittee named the Lord Cottington becaufe explam.. 
<¢ [he] had fworne hee was there. 

‘© Mr. Martin [Henry Marten] fpake to Marten 
‘‘ have bill of attainder read againe and to for At- 
“© proceede that way. Meee 
. §© Mr. Hamden anfwered him & moved 
‘© the meffage might goe upp f{peedilie. 

‘¢ Mr. Hamden fent with the meffage about Hampdn 
‘© 39 of the clocke, but the Lords weere 2g. 
“¢ rifen. 

‘*¢ Being returned wee fell into debate to 
«© yote the heads for the conference. 

“<©Upon the firft head before fett downe Vane and 
“© being read and debated, Mr. Treafurour e500 
‘©upon fome motions, was twice drawen to 
<* declare concerning the faied paper found by 
«¢ his fonne, that hee firft moved his Ma*®® that 
‘¢ hee might burne it, & foe he commanded 
‘© him to doeit: & fecondly, that hee was not 
‘¢ poffiblie able to {peake further to it, till hee 
‘© had confidered deliberatelie of it.” 

Of the men who, on that 12th of April, Subfe- 
thus fupported the Attainder, Hotham was Uire of 
afterwards executed for betraying the truft fupporte:. 
repofed in him by the Houfe, Tomkins was § ee 
expelled for fimilar bad faith, and Culpeper 
entered into the fervice of the King. Glyn 
and Maynard feem not to have committed 
themfelves on that day, but in the fub- 
fequent debates they proved to be as eager 
for the Attainder as St. John himfelf; though Condu& 
both lived to take part at the Reftoration, ad peas ; 
to their eternal infamy, in bringing to the nara, q 
fcaffold men fuch as Henry Vane, whofe 
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only crime was to have borne a fhare, not 
more marked than their own, in thefe tranf- 
actions. Of Falkland, in relation to the 
Attainder, it is needlefs to fpeak. Such was 
what Clarendon calls his fharpnefs of tone 
upon this fubject altogether, “< fo contrary,” he 
adds, ‘‘ to his natural gentlenefs and temper,” 
that his friend fays thofe who knew him but 
imperfectly were wont to account for it by 
recalling the memory of fome unkindneffes, not 
without a mixture of injuftice, from Strafford 
to his father ;* while Clarendon himfelf, with 
the ufual difingenuoufnefs, attributes it to his 
having been ‘‘ mifled by the authority of thofe 
‘© who, he believed, underftood the laws per- 
“‘fectly.” If this indeed had been the fact, 
it is a pity that fo accomplifhed a lawyer as 
Mr. Hyde was already become did not take 
the neceffary pains to enlighten fo intimate a 
friend, gone aftray on a matter of fuch great 
importance; but {till more is it to be regretted 
that very confiderable grounds fhould exift 
for believing that they actually went aftray 
refpecting it in each other’s company. For 
if it be alfo true, as in his hiftory he diftinétly 
informs us, that upon no queftion had they 
ever had a fingle difference,t or given votes 


* Strafford had undoubtedly a great contempt for the elder 
Falkland, his predeceffor 1n the Government of Ireland ; and 
when the King referred to the new Lord Deputy fundry ap- 
plications from Falkland for favours to be beftowed on rela- 
tives or connections of his own, Strafford always refolutely fet 
his face againft them. See Letters and D1/patches, paflim 

This 1s repeatedly faid or implied in what is remarked of 
Falkland throughout the hiftory, and when it occurs to the 
hiftorian to defcribe the difagreement between him{elf and 
Falkland on the debate of the bill for taking away the 
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oppofed to each other, until the day when, 

after Strafford’s execution, the bill for taking Take, 
away the bifhops’ votes was firft debated, me 
the inference is irrefiftible that Hyde, who Faikiand. 
affuredly did not at any time vote againit, 

muft have voted for, the Attainder. Certainly 

what he fays refpecting it in his book is an 

entire falfification of the facts, and could only 

have been written under the perfuafion that 

the erafure from the journals of both Houfes, 

at the Reftoration, of every trace of the pro- Toomuch 
ceedings connected with it, had equally obli- faith m 
terated them alfo from the recollections of memories. 
men. He might have fhrunk from fuch con- 

fident mifftatement, if any vifion of D’Ewes’s 

Notes had prefented itfelf, as likely ever to 

rife again. 

So clear and ftraightforward, on the other Pym and 
hand, was the courfe taken by Pym and he 
Hampden, that even by their fubfequent through- 
adoption of the Attainder not a fhadow of out 
inconfiftency was thrown on their previous 
refiftance. They refifted it, becaufe, believing 


bifhops’ votes, brought forward after Strafford’s execution, he Hyde and 
ig al notes 1t aS memorable that there arofe in this debate, Falkland’s 
* between two 0 St who had never been known to differ in agree- 

‘* the houfe,”’ a difference of opinion (1 412). Now nothing ment. 

18 fo certamm as that Falkland ftrenuoufly, by votes an 

fpeeches, fupported the Attainder in every ftage; and it is 

utterly impoffible that Hyde could have made the remark 

jut quoted: which was written two years after his friend’s 

death, with anything fo recent and fo marked in his memory 

as a differenceon the Attainder muft have been. The friends 

fat, too, as they voted, together. ‘‘ The Lord Falkland Sitting as 
** always fat next Mr. Hyde, which was fo much taken notice well as 

** of, that if they came not into the Houfe together, as votin 

** ufually they did, everybody left the place for him that was together. 
“‘ abfent” (1 413). 
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Their be- the guilt of Strafford to have been proved, 
actin y, they continued to have faith in the Impeach- 
guilt, ment ; and afterwards they adopted it, becaufe, 
the Houfe having finally determined againft 

the Impeachment, the fame conviction as to 
Strafford’s guilt left them only that alternative. 

Until the very laft, however, they clung to the 
Impeachment, and to the obligations it had 
impofed. St. John, Glyn, and Maynard, as 

we foon as the bill was introduced, would have 
whethe, made it the pretext for refifting what had pre- 
to hear his yioufly been refolved as to hearing counfel for 
countel? Strafford before the Lords upon the matter of 
law ; and this point was ftrenuoufly debated 

for two days. It was in relation to it that the 

fpeech was fpoken by Hampden of which Sir 

Ralph Verney kept the note. Both Falkland 

and Culpeper, as well as St. John, Maynard, 

and Glyn, infifted ftrongly that it would com- 
cecil both the dignity and the power of the 
Commons, if, at a time when they propofed 

to make themfelves judges in the cafe, they 
confented to hear or reply to counfel anywhere 

Reffter DUt at their own bar; and Culpeper went fo 
by Falk. far as to affert his belief, that, by attending fo 
land and to hear and reply before the Lords, they would 
Culpeper imperil their right to affume fubfequent legif- 
, ative action in the matter. But Pym and 

oy tain Hampden were not to be moved from the 
denand ground on which they ftood refolutely as to 
Pym. this part of the cafe. Why fhould not the 
lawyers of the Houfe, fuggefted Hampden in 

reply to Culpeper, fpeak to the points of law 

before the bar of the Lords, and then come 

back to their feats among the members of their 
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own Houfe, and afterwards {peak again at the 
Lords’ bar if neceflary? To which Maynard Speech of 
fomewhat hotly replied, that he fhould hold Maynard 
fuch a running up and down from one place =” 
to another to be nothing lefs than a difhonour 

to the Commons. The word called up Pym, Pym in 
who appears to have made one of his moft "Ply: 
effective appeals. He fubmitted to the Houfe 

that the queftion before it, of hearing and 
replying to Strafford’s counfel before the Lords, 

did not bind them either to continue, or to 
abandon, the proceeding by bill. That might 
hereafter be fettled, according to the wifdom 

and pleafure of the Houfe; but what they Advo- 
had now to confider was the queftion, really Sir ea 
involving honour, whether the pledge was to claim to 
be kept or to be broken, which, at the time heanng 
when their counfel firft rofe before the Lords to 

{peak againit Strafford, they then undoubtedly 

gave that Strafford’s counfel:- fhould be heard 

in his behalf before the fame tribunal. ‘* If,”’ 
continued Pym, according to the report in 
D’Ewes’s manufcript of this remarkable fpeech, 

‘Cif we did not go this way to have it heard 

‘© publickly in matter of law as well as it had 

““ been heard for matter of fact, we fhould 
“much difhonour ourfelves, and hazard our 

** own fafeguards.”’ 

To this appeal the Houfe yielded, and the His ap- 
fame {pirit which fuggefted it prevailed in the ee fal 
fubfequent proceedings. It was upon Pym’s 
motion, when the Impeachment was finally 
abandoned, that all its moft material articles 
were imported into the Bill; that the facts, 
under each article, were voted feparately ; and 
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His fug- that, before the third reading paffed to a quef- 
geftions a8 tion, the Houfe firft heard the ‘‘ Gentlemen 
toAt- a 
tainder, ‘of the long robe” argue at great length 
the feveral points of law, and then proceeded 
judicially to vote upon them. It would tax 
a preater ingenuity, I think, than that of 
the privy councillor and county member to 
whom reference has been made, to difcover 
in all this anything of Barrére or Fouquier 
Tinville. It 1s a fchool of comparifon, how- 
ever, to which recourfe is ever readily found 
by unreafoning affailants of the parliamentary 
Enghth leaders; and Mr. Bankes has not fcrupled to 
ier lay declare that ‘‘ while the Englifh are thought 
Revolu- ‘* to be lefs fanguinary in their days of political 
tion. ‘‘ frenzy than the French, undoubtedly the 
‘<< hiftory of London in 1641 bears very many 
— of fimilarity with the hiftory of Paris 
“from the year 1791 to 1793.” Not the 
lefs is it to be faid, of all fuch attempts 
at parallel, that they are fimply and utterly 
falfe. For a moment to fet up the affertion 
that the hiftory of London, during the year 
when the Commons impeached and beheaded 
the moft capable minifter of the King, and the 
King made a fimilar but lefs fuccefsful attempt 
Folly and apainft the moft capable members of the 
falfehood Cc b . Py ee Pe 
of com- ommons, Dears even any points of fimuarity 
parifon. with the hiftory of Paris at the time when its 
guillotine reeked with the execution of its 
harmlefs inoffenfive King and its poor fallen 
Queen, while women and men were taken 
daily by waggon loads to death, and while the 
{wollen gutters of the wicked city foamed 
over into the Seine with the beft blood of 
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France, is to infult the fenfe of the reader to obsolete 
whom fuch folly is addreffed. Happily, few views. 
are now found to repeat it. It belongs toa 
hardihood of affertion that has long been paffed 
away, to compare the frenzied wretches who 
bore aloft the mangled body of the Princeffe 
de Lamballe with the calm felf-refolute men 
who kept the fword quietly fheathed till it 
flafhed out at Edgehill and Marfton Moor. 
It is now for the moft part the declared belief Opinichs 
of every writer who has fhown himfelf fami- of the bet- 
liar with this period of Englifh hiftory, that pa, 
with anything approaching to its temper under 
wrong, its patience in long fuffering before 
the {word was drawn, its moderation in victory 
when the fword was finally fheathed, no fimilar 
movement in the world was ever begun and 
carried to its clofe. 

Upon this earlier portion of the ftory of 
our civil wars, indeed, nearly all intelligent 
inquirers might be thought to have laid afide 
their differences long ago. From whatever Agree- 
oppofite points of view, the faireft judgments ment up, 
have been able of late years to arrive at Gf Five 
fubftantially the fame conclufion, on this firft Members. 
{tage of the conflict ; and, up to the Arreft of 
the Five Members at leaft, to agree that a 
power to difcriminate between good and bad 
faith is really all the inveftigation requires. 
That the Long Parliament had no defire per- 
manently to ftrip the Crown of any of its 
effential prerogatives, and did abfolutely no- Parha- 
thing, before the {word was drawn, which was sae 
not juftified by the King’s perfonal character, Gon 


or of which the fufficient reafon is not difcern- 
LZ 
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ible in a necefflary abfence of all belief or truft 
in his promifes, is an opinion which the 
moft uncompromifing high-church reafoners 
have not been afhamed to adopt from the 
late Mr. Coleridge ; and it was the fcrupu- 
Jous regard for truth and right by which the 
ftruggle was fo characterifed at its beginning, 
that imparted to it mainly what bore it in fuch 
honour and credit to itsend. We have alfo 
to remember that much more of the real wealth 
of the kingdom was committed on behalf of 
the Parliament than at any time remained with 
the King, and that this alone would have ren- 
dered it impoffible that /an/culottifm fhould 
have got the upper hand amongft us. Some 
lives were fternly exacted, becaufe held to have 
been neceffarily forfeited; but no blood was 
ruthleffly or caufelefily fpilt upon the {caffold. 
No monftrous or unnational innovations dif- 
graced the progrefs, and no infamous profcrip- 
tions marked the termination, of the war. 
The palaces of England ftood throughout as 
unrifled as its cottages; and, except where 
fortified refiftance had been offered, the man- 
fions and manor-houfes remained as of old, 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
While the confli@ continued, no fervile paf- 
fions inflamed or difgraced it; and when all 
was over, the vanquifhed fat down with the 
victors in their common country, and no 
man’s property was unjuftly taken from him. 
For thefe reafons it is that the various inci- 
dents and characters in the civil wars of the 
feventeenth century continue to be regarded 
with a living and active fympathy. Other 
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events, hardly lefs momentous at the time of fill 
their occurrence, have left but a local and partial asi 
ftamp upon our annals; while even yet the ar 
intereft of thefe is national and univerfal, 
They do not concern particular neighbour- 
hoods only, but addrefs themfelves ftill to every 
family and firefide in the kingdom ; for under 
Heaven we owe it mainly to them that all 
Englifh homes are now protected and fecure. 
The refult has anfwered to their origin. 
They began in no fordid encounter of felf- 
ifhnefs or faction, they involved no vulgar 
difputes of family or territory, and perfonal 
enmities formed no neceflary part of them. 
They were a war, as one of their leaders faid, A war 
without an enemy. In the principles they put without 
to iffue, we continue ourfelves to be not lefs - 
interefted than were our forefathers; and 
hardly a queftion of government has arifen 
fince, affecting human liberty or the national 
welfare, which has not included a reference to 
this great conflict, and fome appeal to the pre- 
cedents it eftablifhed. Nothing can be unim- 
portant that relates to it, therefore, nor any 
fervice fmall that may explain the motives of D’Ewes 
its leaders; and it is well that the record by = acts 
D’ Ewes, to which we are about to be fo largely motives. 
indebted, fhould have enabled us firft to difcern 
clearly the courfe they took upon the greateft 
queftion that arofe before the war began. 

One word as to Strafford himfelf may be Strafford. 
added at this outfet of my narrative. Believing 
that juftice remained with the Parliament, | 
think not the lefs that high and noble qualities , ig 
were engaged on the fide of the King; and man on 
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beyond all queftion they found their moft con- 
fpicuous example, as, but for the event I have 
been defcribing, they would have found their 
moft formidable development, in Strafford. 
His Irifh adminiftration is the fignal proof 
that in fome of the nobleft qualities of ftates- 
manfhip, and eminently in the fupreme art of 
turning the refources of a country to profitable 


‘account, he f{tood alone in his age. But what 


fhould have been to fuch a man the higheft 
object of ambition, he unhappily miffed alto- 
gether; and, tried as it was in moft advan- 
tageous circumftances in Ireland, and backed 
as it was by his own confummate power, his 
whole fyftem of government broke down. It 
could not have fuftained itfelf, indeed, without 
overthrowing the public liberties, becaufe it 
was an attempt to eftablifh the royal pre- 
ropative above them. Neverthelefs it alfo 
included much that had no unpopular af- 
pect, for it was the defign of a man of 
courage and genius. He would have cleared 
the land, by foul means or fair, of the native 
poffeffors ; he would have rooted out the 
idle, improvident, beggarly proprietor; and 
he would have planted everywhere Englifh 
wealth and Englifh enterprife. Itis remarkable 
that a {cheme which in its final development 
brought its author to well-merited ruin, fhould 
yet have involved fo much that, in other 
hands, and with other ultimate aims, might 
have faved and regenerated Ireland. Every 
petty oligarchy would have been reduced by 
it to fubjection before the monarchy, and it 
would have ftruck down all the tyrannies but 
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its own. The mere forms of parliament would 
univerfally have been retained and refpected 

by Strafford, becaufe he knew that defpotifm 

has no fuch efficient ally as parliaments de- 
prived of parliamentary power. While he The 
made the Irifh Cuftoms more profitable by imphed 
four times their annual amount, he would fo” ™ 
have employed this enormous increafe as again 

and again to multiply itfelf, through enlarged 
refources of commerce and trade. While he 
eftablifhed vaft monopolies for the Crown, he 
would have abolifhed private monopolies that 

had fimply gorged its fervants. And in the 

very act of impofing taxes arbitrarily, and 
levying them by military force, he fell with 

fo heavy a hand on wrongdoers of high rank, 

as made the oppreffed commonalty grudge lefs 

what they, too, hadtoendure. But here lay the The dan- 
danger that proved fatal to him. He created 8¢* that 
numerous enemies whofe power he defpifed, Pital. 
and he failed to fecure the fingle friend whofe 
conftancy and courage might have baffled them. 
Strafford’s Irifh adminiftration had no fuch 

dire foe as the monarch whom it was meant 

to fave. Charles intrigued againft it himfelf, Bad faith 
and favoured all the intrigues of others. Even of the 
the fervices it rendered to him were hateful for “""*’ 
their connection with the reftraints it would 
have impofed upon him. It became thus of 

the very effence of Strafford’s defign, com- 
prehenfive as it was, that the good it might 

have wrought fhould perifh by the evil it 
could not but infli@t. The fword he had 
provided for fafety turned and broke in his 
hand. A too vaft ambition, joined with a too 
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narrow aim, deftroyed him. And Ips Irith 
adminiftration is now chiefly memorable, not 


Strafford’s for the revenues and refources it fo largely 
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developed and his mafter as miferably waited ; 
not for the linen trade it eftablifhed, which 
ftruck root and has faved the land; but 
becaufe it has fhown, by one of the greateft _ 
examples on record, of what {mall aceount fs : 
the ftatefmanfhip moft fuccefsful in prdéviding 
for material wants, which yet refufes towecdg- 
nife the moral neceffities of the people it 
affumes to govern. 


§v. REACTION AFTER STRAFFORD’S 
DEATH. 


THE altered pofition of parties after Straf- 
ford’s death was firft publicly fixed and de- 
clared by the Grand Remonftrance. The 
Debates refpecting it are the commencement 
of the ftruggle which divided into two hoftile 
camps the very party heretofore impregnable 
in their unity and ftrength, and which directly 
brought on the war. It 1s natural, there- 
fore, that the author of the Ai/ffory of the Re- 
Sellion fhould nowhere affect more particu- 
larity of detail than in defcribing the various 
incidents and circumftances of the difcuffion 
relating to it. It was, indeed, to the p 
of which he then firft affumed the lead in the 
Houfe, as to their opponents, the critical mo- 
ment of their career. It was, to both, the 
turning point of all they had done heretofore, 
or might hope to do hereafter. Falkland told 
his friend Hyde, that, as he and Cromwell left 
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the houfe together tmmediately after the laft tia to 
divifion, the member for Cambridge faid to Falkland. 
him, that, if it had gone againft them in that 

vote, he and many other honeft men he knew 

would have fold all they had the next morning, 

and never have feen England more; and, 
without too readily accepting this anecdote, Alleged 
or thinking “the poor kingdom,” as Mr. eitape for 
Hyde phrafes it, to have been half fo near to Charles. 
its deliverance in that particular as he affects to 
believe, it would be impoffible to overftate the 
gravity, to both parties, of the iffue depending 

on the vote which had juft been taken. 

Immediately after the execution of Strafford, Hyde’s 
which Hyde and his affociates, as we have 6” 
thus feen, helped more largely than any other °°” 
fection of the Houfe to accomplifh, they began 
fteadily and fecretly to employ every artifice, 
and all the advantages which their pofition in 
the Commons gave them, to bring about a 
reaction favourable to the King. The one 
formidable obftacle had been removed, by 
Strafford’s death, to their own entry into 
Charles’s counfels ; and without further gua- Reaétion 
rantees for the fecurity of any one concefflion for the 
they had wrefted from the Crown, they were rae 
prepared to halt where they ftood, or even (as 
in the cafe of the Epifcopacy Bill) to recede 
from ground they had taken up.* Nor was 


* Richard Baxter (Relig. Baxt 19) has attributed “ the ygifake 
‘« firft breach among themielves” to the defire on the part of o¢Richard 
‘‘ Lord Falkland, the Lord Digby, and divers othcr able payter, 

‘‘ men,” to gratify the King ‘‘ by {paring Strafford’s life.” 
But Baxter wrote long after the event, and was very imper- 
fe&tly informed. Neither Falkland nor Hyde had at any 
tume a friendly feeling to Lord Digby, and though a difference 
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chances of fuccefs, in the particular time when 


Chances It Was tried. From the moment the Impeach- 
of fuccefs. ment was carried againft Strafford, thofe old 


relative pofitions of King and Houfe of Com- 
mons, which in the memory of living men, 
had exifted as if unchangeably, were fuddenly 
reverfed. There was not a Parliament in the 
preceding reign that James had not lectured, 
as a/{choolmafter his refractory pupils ; nor 
any in the exifting reign that Charles had not 


Old pof- Pullied, as a tyrant his refractory flaves. But 


tions 
rever 
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this was gone. The King was now, to all 
appearance, the weaker party, and the Houfe 
of Commons was the ftronger; and how 
readily fympathy is attracted to thofe who are 
weak, however much in the wrong, and how 
apt to fall away from the ftrong, however 
clearly in the right, it does not need to fay. 
The popular leaders became confcious of dail 


defeétions defections from their ranks; the Houfe of 


from 
Popular 
ranks. 


Lords unexpectedly deferted them, on quef- 
tions in which they had embarked in unifon ; 
the Army was entirely unfafe ; and opinions 
began to be bufily put about, that enough had 


no doubt arofe as to the Bull of Attainder, the principal 
feceders who went with Digby on that queftion were lawyers, 


Only law- fuch as Selden, Holborne, and Bridgman, who went with him 


yers {e- 


on no other, and undoubtedly the men who took afterwards 


ceded on the lead in forming a king’s party, fuch as Falkland and 


the At- 
taindgr. 


Culpeper (whom Selden refufed to yom), had taken the lead 
in promoting the Bill of Attainder ‘The evidence adduced 
in the preceding fection fhows that when the liberal leaders, 
who to this hour are fuppofed to have originated and moft 
hotly urged forward the Bull, were in reality oppofing it, and 
bent only on continuing and clofing by way of Impeachment, 
ha a and Falkland ftrenuoufly advocated the procedure 
y Bill. 
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been conceded by the King, and that the 
demand for more would be ungenerous. 

Never had a great caufe been in peril more Charaéter 
extreme. For moft thoroughly was the cha- $° 
racter of their adverfary known to its chiefs, ~ > 
and that nota fingle meafure of redrefs had 
been extorted from him which was not yielded 
in the fecret hope of finding early occafion to 
reclaim it. It was notorious that Charles the His view 
Firft entertained a belief of the invalidity * {9 7 
of the moft important of the meafures already of raed 
pafied by the Long Parliament, on the ground utes. 
that his own affent, having been given by 
compulfion, was z:p/o faéto void. His Attor- 
ney-General had encouraged him in this 
notion ;* and Hyde himfelf cannot help con- Affenting 
demning the facility with which he affented to “2 Pur 
acts requiring grave deliberation, in reliance revoke. 
on this dangerous opinion that the violence 
and force ufed in procuring them rendered 
them abfolutely invalid and void. This, fays 
Hyde,t made the confirmation lefs confi- 
dered, as not being of ftrength to make that Hyde’s. 
act good which was in itfelf null. One of complaint. 
thofe great acts indeed could not fo be dealt 
with. Strafford could not be raifed from 
the dead, and therefore only had the concef- 
fion in his cafe been obtained with greater 
difficulty than in the reft. Now, every- 
thing promifed fairly for a refumption of 
all elfe. The Army had been widely tam- Sources of 
pered with; to fave the bifhops and their (38%. 
bifhopricks, the Univerfities were moving ment. 


* Clarendon: Life and Continuation, 1. 206-211. 
+ Heft. ii, 252. 
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heaven and earth ;* reliance could no longer 


Signsof be placed upon the Lords; concurrently with 
wavering many figns of treachery among the Commons 
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themfelves, in which Mr. Edward Hyde nota- 
bly took part, were feen evidences elfewhere 
dangerous of the return of an unreafoning 
confidence in the King; even in the City, 
the ftronghold of liberal councils, a promi- 
nent royalift had been able to carry his 
election as lord mayor ; and the patriots could 
not hope that their power, or their oppor- 
tunities, would furvive any real abatement 
of zeal or enthufiafm in the people. It 
Is more wearing to the patience to wait for 
the redrefs that is really near, than for what 
is wholly uncertain and remote; and _ thofe 
who had bravely and filently endured the 
wrongs of fifteen years without a parliament, 
were ready to refent a delay of half as many 
months in the reliefs which parliament had 


promifed them.t What Charles gained by 


* «* Bifhops had been much lifted at,” fays May (lb. i. 
cap, 1x), ‘© though not yet taken away, whereby a great party 
“© whofe livelihood and fortunes depended on them, and far 
«‘ more whofe hopes of preterment looked that way (moft, of 
‘‘ the Clergy, and both the Univerfities), began to be dail 
‘“¢ more diaffeéted to the Parliament, complaining that all 
‘* rewards of learning would be taken away. Which wrought 
*‘ deeply in the hearts of the young and moft ambitious of 
‘* that coat ”” : 


Ficklenefs +t This point is admirably touched by the hiftorian May 


of the 
people. 


* Some are taken off”? (weaned from Parliament, he means) 
‘¢ by time and their own inconftancy, when they have looked 
‘¢ for quicker redrefs of grievances than the great concurrence 
‘¢ of fo many weighty bufineffes can pofhibly admit im a long 
‘¢ difcontinued and reforming Parliament, how induftrious 
** foever they be, diftracted with fo great a vaiety. ‘Thofe 
‘* pegple, after fome time fpent, grew weary again of what 
e before they had fo long wihhed to fee ; not confidering that 
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fecrecy, the popular leaders loft. It was im- 
poffible that they fhould make public all the 
reafons and motives for their proceedings, while 

yet fuch enforced concealment on their part 

told ftrongly to the advantage of the King. If 

ever warning for future guidance were needed, Charles’. 
the time for it was now come; and there advan- 
was neverthelefs no way, confiftent with fafety, 2" 
of fhowing the people in whofe caufe they 

were labouring, the prefent perils and poe 

that befet them, without turning frankly and 
boldly to the leffons of the paft. With even A warn- 
fo much femblance of amended adminiftration, 724g. 
and fuch pretences of half popular meafures, 

as the ingenuity of Hyde could furnifh (if 
Charles could be brought to concede only fo 
much), there was yet the means, in the abfence 

of that indifpenfable warning againft repofing 
confidence in the fovereign, of ftriking a 
heavy blow for recovery of the old preroga- 

tive. Nor were nearer dangers wanting. 
Pym’s life had been aimed at repeatedly ; and Threaten- 
more than one attempt had been tried to ert 
overawe deliberation by the difplay of force. ~ 


a prince, if he be averfe from fuch a Parliament, can find 
power enough to retard their proceedings, and keep off for 
along time the cure of the State. When that happens, Impa- 
the people, tired with expectation of fuch acure, do ufually pence of 
by degrees forget the fharpnefs of thofe difeafes which before waiting. 
required it; or elfe—in the redrefling of fo many and long 
diforders, and to fecure them for the future, there being for 
the moft part a neceffity of laying heavy taxes, and draining 
of much money from the people—they grow extremely 
fenfible of that prefent fmart, feelang more pain by the 
cure, for a time, than they did by the lingering difeafe Cure 
‘ before ; and not confidering that the caufes of all which more pain- 
‘ they now endure were precédent, and their prefent fuffering ful than 
‘ is for their future fecurity.” Lib. i. cap ix. 115. difeafe, 
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Something was in peril beyond the abftrac&t 
freedom of parliament or debate; nor was it 
more to fecure the permanence of provifions 
already achieved for the public liberty, than to 
guard againft fudden fubftitution of a naked 
defpotifm, that the parliamentary chiefs were 
now called to affert -and defend their pofi- 
tion, or to abandon it for ever. 

They were not men to hefitate, and they 
refolved upon an Appeal to the People in a 
more direct form than had ever yet been 
attempted. Within a week after the Houfe 
firft met in November, a committee had been 
moved for by Lord Digby, in a moft paffion- 
ate {peech, to “draw up fuch a Remonftrance 
“to the King as fhould be a faithful and 
‘* lively reprefentation of the deplorable ftate 
“‘ of the kingdom, and fuch as might difcover 
‘* the pernicious authors of it;” and the pro- 
pofal had been adopted in a modified and 
more moderate form, wherein it will be found 
on the Journals (ii. 25), of “fome fuch way 
““ of Declaration as may be a faithful repre- 
“ fentation fo this Houfe of the eftate of the 
“kingdom ;” all the leading men of the 
houfe being members of the committee, and 
Lord Digby its chairman. This defign, fuper- 
feded for the time by matters of more preffing 
moment, and whofe originator had in the 
interval become the hotteft partizan of the 
King, was revived in the fummer. Charles 
received warning of it before he departed for 
Scotland, on that miffion which has fince been 
fhown to have had no object fo eagerly defired 


as to gather fuppofed proofs on which to build 
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a charge of treafon againft Pym and Hampden, on eve of 
and fuch acceffions from the undifbanded joumey to 
Scotch army to the confpirators of the army" 
of the North as to render fafe the profecution 
of fuch a charge. Bifhop Williams, for pur- 
pofes of his own, had intercourfe with a fer- 
vant of Pym’s, and did not {cruple to tell the 
King how that he had learned, from this 
worthy, what had been going on in his mafter’s 
houfe. Some of the Commons were preparing 
a Declaration to make the actions of his Ma- Bithop 
jefty’s government odious, and he had better by om 
try to conciliate them before he went. The concilia- 
King was as ready to accept the fuggeftion as ton. 
the wily prelate to offer it, and negotiations 
were opened for a revival of the fcheme of 
giving office to the leaders of the popular 
party, fet on foot a few months before. What King con- 
had then for its obje& to fave Strafford’s life 
was now defigned to fave the King, by giving 
him time to ruin the very men he was mean- 
while to invite to ferve him. 

The continued hoftility of Pym and Hamp- 
den to the Scottifh vifit, and their calm deter- 
mination to bring forward the Remonftrance, 
baffled the plan. ‘There can be no doubt that Scheme 
for a time the Court party believed their bailed. 
opponents to be on the point of taking office. 
‘The rumour firft went that Hampden was to 
be Secretary of State. Then it was announced, Intended 
with more confidence, and by no lefs a perfon diftuba- 
than Mr. Nicholas, fo foon himfelf to affume offices. 
that high office and who meanwhile was ex- 
ercifing its functions, that the feals were to be 
taken by Denzil Hbllis, that Hampden was 
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to be Chancellor of the Duchy, that Lord 
Say and Seale was to be Lord Treafurer, and, as 
in all the previous propofed arrangements, that 
Pym was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The date of the letter in which fuch intended 
diftribution of the offices is mentioned by 
Nicholas is the 29th of July ; and on the day 
following, an Under Secretary in his depart- 
ment writes to a friend that Mr. Treafurer has 
warned him to be in readinefs for the expected 
change.* Neverthelefs it came to nothing. 
Within the next feven days, the differences 
between the King and the leaders of the majo- 
rity in the Houfe had deepened; in the teeth 
of all their reprefentations, inftant departure 
for Scotland was perfifted in, and the propo- 
fition for a viceroy during the royal abfence 
overruled ; and on the firft Saturday in Auguft 
a portion of the King’s retinue had already fet 
forth upon the journey, while the Houfe were 
ftill in the midft of a confufed debate which 
lafted till nearly midnight, and in the courfe 
of which had been brought forward the fubject 
of **A REMONSTRANCE to be made, how 
‘© wee found the Kingdome and the Church, 
<< and how the ftate of it now ftands.” 

* I have printed thefe various letters, from MSS. in the 
State Paper Office, in my Arref? of the Five Members,§ v. 

+ I quote Sir Ralph Veiney’s Notes of the Long Parliament 
{p. 113) Saturday, 7th Auguft, 1641 It occurs after ailu- 


on to the tact of an extraordinary fitting of the Houfe having 
been appointed for the following (Sunday) morning, and after 


mention made of an order taken for a “‘ peremptory” call of 
the Houfe on the next Wednefday “ in reeard of the great 
*¢ and weighty affaires that import the faifty of the kingdome.” 
All thefe are dications of the great apprehenfion prevailing 
at the moment as to the King’s obftinate perfiftence in going 
to Scotland. And on this Saturday, as I remark in the text, 
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All the pains and labour of the intriguing Bitop 

Bifhop, therefore, might clearly havebeen{pared. W-, 
He needed not to have bribed Mr. Pym’s fer- jabour 
vant, nor was it neceflary to have fet on his !of. 
mafter to bribe Mr. Pym himfelf. The Declara- 
tion, or, as Lord Digby had fuggefted it 
fhould be called, the Remonftrance, appears to 
have been revived openly, and direction given 
that it fhould take its place among the orders 
of the Houfe, as part of the bufinefs of the 
feffion remaining to be done. Portions of it 
certainly came under difcuffion before the Remon- 
members rofe for the recefs ; and we have evi- pilot 
dence that after the King’s departure, amid the gheufed 
excitements of the inquiry into the army plot, 
the committee to whom it had been referred 
had it under deliberation as ‘‘the Remon- 
“«€ ftrance of the ftate of the Kingdom and the 
<< Church.”* What its promoters prudently 
concealed, or, to {peak perhaps more correctly, 
had not yet finally fettled, was the particular man- 
ner in which they propofed to make ufe of it. 

The King quitted London on Monday the King 
oth Auguft ; with what hopes of returning, quits Lon- 
after his abfence, better able to cope with his Auge. 
antagonifts in the Houfes, an anecdote related 
by Mr. Hyde may in fome degree enable us 
to judge. He defcribes}+ the furprife with 
which, fome little time before, he had received 
an invitation to wait privately on the King ; Hyde's 
previous 


how he had fuppofed it was fome miftake, } 


nterview. 


both Houfes fat until after 10 at night, unable to fettle upon 
any fatiffactory courfe. 

* So ftyled in the Commons’ Journals (1i. 234). 

+ In his Life axnd Contizuation, i. 92-93. 
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‘© for that he had not the honour to be known 
‘© to the King, and that there was another of the 
‘< fame name, of the Houfe ;” but how that it 
proved to be no miftake, and he accordingly 
{aw the King alone in the “ {quare room” at 
Whitehall. On which occafion his Majefty told 
him ‘* that he heard from all hands how much 
‘¢ he was beholden to him ; and that when all 
‘< his fervants in the Houfe of Commons 
“either neglected his fervice, or could not 
‘¢ appear ufefully in it, he took all occafions 
‘¢ to do him fervice; for which he thought fit 
“© to give him his own thanks, and to affure 
‘¢him that he would remember it to his 
‘¢ advantage.” For his affection to the Church 
in particular, Mr. Hyde proceeds to tell us, 
his Majefty thanked him more than for all the 
reft ; and then he difcourfed of what he called 
the paffion of the Houfe, and of the bill lately 
brought in againft Epifcopacy, and afked 
Hyde whether he thought they would be able 
to carry it, to which the other anfwered he 
believed they could not, at leaft that it would be 
very long firft. ‘* Nay,” replied Charles, ‘If 
«© you will look to it that they do not carry it 
‘* before I go to Scotland, which will be at 
‘© fuch a time, when the armies fhall be dif- 
«¢ banded, I will undertake for the Church after 
“© that time.” 

Plainly one great hope on which Charles 
built in this expedition to his Northern 
dominions, was, by means of perfonal inter- 
courfe on his way with the mutinous Northern 
army, and by fimilar influences exerted in 
Edinburgh over the leaders of the yet undif- 
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banded Scottifh force, to be able to achieve Hopes 
fome plan for getting certain regiments into Sop che 
the fouth with a view to his defign againft the Journey 
Parliament itfelf in the perfons of its leading 
members. Does your Majefty fay, then, 
exclaimed Hyde, that you can undertake for 

the Church after your return? ‘* Why, then, Hyde's 
“© by the Grace of God, it will not be in much Promue. 
‘‘ danger.””, What Mr. Hyde meant by this 

will foon more fully appear. 


§ vr. REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT: 
OcTOBER, 1641. 


THE parliamentary recefs, during which Pym zoth of 
fat as chairman of a committee having abfolute O‘tobers 
powers to conduct bufinefs in the interval, Houtes 
lafted from the gth of September, when the meet 
Houfe had not rifen until nine o’clock at 
night, to the morning of the 20th of October. 

On that day the members reaffembled ;_ but 

great gaps were feen in their ranks, and it Defaulters 

became obvious, as week followed week with- ieee 

out fupplying thefe deficiencies, that the 

average of attendance had confiderably dimin- 

ifhed. Lord Clarendon, though he hefitates 

exprefily to fay fo, would have us affume that 

the King’s party fuffered moft by this falling 

off ; but the affumption is hardly reconcileable 

with the ftrenuous exertions of the patriots to 

compel a more full attendance. It appears 

from the D’Ewes manufcript that Strode went Strode’s 

even fo far, {ome two months after the recefs, propel 

as to propofe to fine a member £50, or expel againft the 

him, if he perfifted in abfence without leave ; bfent 
M2 
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without and when fuggeftion was made on the King’s 
rents behalf from Edinburgh, for the iffue of a 
proclamation requiring full attendance of all 
the members of the Houfe, the Lord Keeper 
and Chief Juftice Bankes were againft it, as 
unfeafonable. The truth feems to have been, 
that the defection comprifed generally the clafs 
of not very fettled opinions which had hitherto 
Liberal fided moftly with the ftrongeft ; and that its 
party manifeftation at this critical time, bringing 
weakened. new proof of influences at work as well within 
as without the Houfe, to weaken the power of 
its leaders, furnifhed alfo a more complete 
juftification, if that were needed, of the courfe 

on which they had refolved. 
Forebod- Nor had they affembled many hours before 
ine true, Garker warnings gathered in upon them. 
' The Scottifh journey had borne its fruits. 
The entire difbanding of the Northern army 
at the time appointed had been intercepted 
by the King’s order, under the hand of Vane ; 
there had been communications with it, during 
the King’s progrefs to Edinburgh ; and the in- 
trigues in Edinburgh itfelf had been fo far 
partially fucceffful, that a fchifm had been 
effected among the leaders of the Covenant 
of a character precifely fimilar to that which 
Hyde had undertaken for England. It was 
Report Pym’s duty now, as chairman of the com- 
from the mittee appointed to fit during the recefs, after 
oa narrating the difcovery of Goring’s plot, to 
mittee. place before the Commons certain evidences 
exifting of another widely {pread army confpi- 
racy in England, of the weight or importance 
to be attached to which, and of its poffible 
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connection with matters then tranfpiring in Another 
Scotland, the Houfe would judge. Falkland Plot 

and Hyde attempted to turn the debate into 
another direction, and the refult was {till 
doubtful when Pym, in the midft of the 
fitting, produced Jetters which the committee 

had received from Hampden. Hampden was Letters 
fill in Edinburgh, nominally (with Fiennes produced 
and Stapleton) as acommiffioner on the Scotch Hampden. 
debt, but really to watch the King’s proceed- 

ings there; and the letters now handed in 

from the member for Bucks, and which had 
reached the committee by an exprefs, detailed 

the fcheme juft difcovered at Edinburgh for 

the affaffination of the leaders of the Cove- The «tn- 
nant.* The entire contents of thefe letters cient.” 


* Clarendon fays explicitly that Montrofe, while profeffing Charge 
to be able to fatifty the King of the treafun of Argyle and againit 
the Hamiltons, advifed the more ceitain and expeditious mode Montrofe. 
of difpofing of them by affaffination, which he ‘ frankl 

** undertook to do” (Hef. mn. 17). The noble hiftorian adds 

that the King ‘“ abhorred that expedient,” but unhappily 

even he is not able to deny that the King continued his 

regard and confidence to the man who (as at any rate he 

appears himfelf to have believed, at the clofe of his life, 

when the beft opportunities had meanwhile prefented them- 

felves for maturing his knowledge and judgment of the 

ta&ts) had actually fuggefted affaflination. The fubyeé 1s fur- 

ther purfued in my Arreft of the Five Members, § xxvui. From 

the manufcript records of thefe proceedings of the Long 
Parliament which are before me as I write, I find that Pym, 30th Oc- 
as early as ten days after the prefent date, namely, on the 30th tober. 
Oétober, appears to have been thoroughly conicious of what Pym’s 
had been going on in Edinburgh. In the courfe of the more {peech on 
elaborate ftatement he then gave of the circumftances (adverted Army 

to in his fpeech ten days before) of ‘‘ a new defign now lately, defigns. 
** again to make ufe of the army againft us,” he has occafion 

to advert alfo to the faé& that ‘‘fecret forces were ready in 

‘* fome places, and fecret meetings had been in Hampfhire by 

‘* fundry great recufants ;” and with this he couples a warn- 

ing ‘‘that the Prince’? (afterwards Charles II ) ‘who was 

<‘ appointed to be at Richmond, was often at Oatlands with 
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were not divulged: but, on the further ftate- 

ment then made by Pym, a propofition by 

Hyde (which Falkland fupported) for leaving 

the bufinefs of Scotland to the Parliament 

Hyde andthere, and paffing to confideration of the 
Fakiand pay of the five undifbanded troops of the 
' Northern army, was ftrenuoufly refifted, and at 

laft fuccefffully. Then, upon the motion of 

Sir Benjamin Rudyard fupported by Sir 

Walter Earle and others, among whom Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes diftinguifhed himfelf by a 

highly metaphorical and ingenious addrefs in 

which he enlarged upon a wholefome bar- 

barous cuftom prevailing in Africa of hanging 

up one Lion to fcare the reft, refolutions were 

paffed for immediate conference with the Lords 

on the fafety of the parliament and kingdom ; 
Pym's re- inftructions were given for occupation, with a 
carned, {trong force, of all the military pofts of the 
city; the trained-bands of London were ordered 

up to guard the two Houfes by night as well 

as by day; and thefe troops, with the fimilar 

force enrolled in Weftminfter, were fubfe- 
quently turned into a regular parliamentary 

guard acting under direction of the Earl of 

Effex. All this had paffed during the day 

of the 20th of October ; and in the evening, 
Edward Nicholas,* already named as fo foon 


* the Queen, and away from the Marquis of Hertford his 

‘© Governor, for whom there were no convenient lodgings at 
Con- *¢ Oatlands.” Then, after a certain break, thefe remarkable 
{piracy words follow: ‘‘ kat he feared the confpiracy went round, 
tracked °° 42d was tn Scotland as weil as England.” 
cine. * An able and a moderate man, who ferved his mafter 
faithfully, and (rareft of qualities in a King’s fervant then) 
not unwifely. Clarendon defcribes him, in one of the fup- 
Character preffed paffages of his Hiftory, as “ one of the Clerks of the 
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to be knighted and made Secretary of State in 

place of Windebank, and who now {fat for 
Newton in Hants, keeping the fignet during 
Charles’s abfence in Edinburgh, wrote to Alarm of 
the King that fome well-affected parliament Sccretary 
men had been with him that day in great ~~ 
trouble, in confequence of news from Scotland, 

and that he had not been able to calm their 
anxiety.* As the days paffed on, and new 

light was thrown on the equivocal pofition of 

the King with the promoters of the league 
againft Argyle and the Hamiltons, this caufe 

for trouble to the ‘‘ well-affected”’ did not 
diminifh. In a fecond letter, his Majefty is Kgs 
told how much his fervants in the Houfe are g teart- 
difheartened to be kept fo long in darknefs, ened. 
In a third, he has further notification of the 

great pain which is caufed by his filence. 
Nevertheless, that moft fignificant filence 
continued. 

Hampden followed foon after his letters, Arrival of 
leaving his fellow-commiffioners t+ in Edin- Hampden. 
burgh, and arrived in London while the newly 
introduced bill to take away the bifhops’ 
votes in the other Houfe was under difcuffion. 


‘6 Council, who had been Secretary to the Duke of Bucking- of Edward 
‘Sham for the Maritime Affairs, a man of good experience, Nicholas. 
‘¢ and of a very good reputation” (11. 600). “The King made 

him Secretary oF State as foon as he returned from Scotland, 

See Clarendon’s Life, i. 94. 

* <¢ The next day after the receipt of the letters,” fays Indire& 
Clarendon (1i, 579), ‘‘the Earls of Effex and Holland fadly ways of 
‘¢told me, that I might clearly difcern the indireét way of the Court. 
¢* the Court, and how odious all honeft men grew to them.” 

+ The Hon. Nathaniel Fiennes, Lord Say and Seale’s 


fecond fon, member for Banbury ; and Sir Philip Stapleton, 
member for Boroughbridge. 
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trea Hyde had kept faithfully his promife to the 
difcuffion, King. Upon this bill being reproduced, Falk- 
land rofe, and, to the general amazement, 
retracted the views he had formerly been fo 
deeply pledged to, and declared his determina- 
tion to vote againft it. D’Ewes, and other 
ftaunch holders of Puritan opinions, appear 
to have been completely unprepared for this 
demonftration ; but very {peedily others joined 
in it, among whom Sir Edward Dering, the 
member for Kent, notably diftinguifhed him- 
felf. Thus Hyde’s fcheme was thriving ; and 
Speakers the well-affected Parliament-men, as Secretary 
ior ant Nicholas calls them, were now acting as a com- 
pact body, and not fcrupling to avow the new 
tactics that governed them. ‘‘I am forry,” 
faid Hampden, “to find a noble lord has 
real ‘“‘ changed his opinion fince the time the laft 
prife.  ‘* billto this purpofe paffed the Houfe; for 
*¢ he then thought it a good bill, but now he 
“ thinketh this an ill one.” “ Truly,” replied 
Lord Falkland, ‘*I was perfuaded at that time, 
‘* by the worthy gentleman who hath {poken, 
“© to believe many things which I have fince 
‘© found to be untrue; and, therefore, I have 
Falk- © changed my opinion in many particulars, as 
land's <* well as to things as perfons.” It was the 
mew firft frank bold announcement of the rup- 
ture in the Parliamentary party, and it may be 
interefting to paufe and confider the character 
of the man from whom it came. 
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THE fudden and impetuous break-off from Beliefs as 
the party with whom he had aéted fo zealoufly to Falk- 
in matters requiring no common nerve and aay ae 
refolution, characteriftic as it was of the real 
Falkland, jars with the popular impreffions 
that arife at mention of his name. But merely 
to compare it with the courfe we have feen 
him adopt upon fuch queftions as Strafford’s 
Attainder, may well fuggeft fome doubt as to 
the entire correctnefs of the eftimates ordinarily 
formed of the political charaét.r and opinions 
of this celebrated man. He is generally affumed 
to have been the incarnation of moderate and 
temperate counfels. It is but a few years Suppofed 
fince his example was publicly pleaded by a firft type of 
minifter of the Crown to juftify the fincerity ton. 
with which he might be profecuting a war in 
the midft of continual proteftations of a defire 
for peace. We were afked to remember that the 
moft virtuous and felf-reftrained character in 
our great rebellion, and the man moft devoted 
to the Royalift caufe, {till murmured and ‘1in- 
geminated ” peace, peace, even whilft arming for 
the combat. But the allufion was unfortunate 
in turning wholly on that alleged circumftance 
in Falkland’s career which is moft capable 
of clear difproof. He was by no means devoted 
to the caufe he fought for; and he cried out 
peace, peace, {olely becaufe he detefted the war. 

No doubt, however, he is the man of all Errorsand 
others of our civil conflict who is moft gene- ee 


rally fuppofed to have reprefented therein the 
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monarchical principle; and upon this ground 
his ftatue was among thofe voted earlieft for 
the hiftorical adornment of the new Palace at 
Weftminfter. But the real truth is, that 
Falkland was far more of an apoftate than 
Strafford, for his heart was really with the 
Parliament from the firft, which Strafford’s 
never was; and never, to the very end, did 
Never he fincerely embrace the caufe with which his 
zealous for gallant and mournful death at the age of 
the King: thirty-four * has eternally connected him. I 
have no wifh to fay anything to unfettle the 
admiring thoughts which muft always clufter 
round the memory of one whom Lord Claren- 
don has celebrated not fimply as a ftatefman and 
foldier, but asa patriot, poet,t and philofo- 


Tribute * © Thus fell that incomparable young man, in the four- 
by Hyde. ‘‘ and-thirticth year of his age, having fo much difpatched 
“(the bufinef§ of life, that the oldeft rarely attain to that 
‘Simmenfe knowledge, and the youngeft enter not into the 
** world with more innocence hoivoever leads {uch a hfe, 
** need not care upon how fhort a warning it be taken from 
“him” Hi/?. ww. 257 For * need not care” the firft 

editors had fubftituted ‘ needs be the lefs anxious.” 
Gratitude t To the gratitude of the poets themfelves,—to the eternal 
of the remembrance with which fuch men as Ben Jonfon, Suckling, 
Poets to Waller, and Cowley, can pay richly back in their loving verfe 
Falkland, 2!) kinds and degrees of loving fervice,—Falkland rather owes 
his title than to any achievements of his own But there are 
yet a fufficient number of good lines in his occafional poetical 
pieces to suftity Suckling’s having placed him in his ‘ Seffion 
of the Poets " There are many manly veries in his Eclogue 
on Jonfon’s death. 


His ‘© Alas! that bard, that glorious bard is dead, 

Eclogue Who, when I whilome cities vifited, 

on Hath made them feem but hours which were full days, 
Jonfon's Whilft he vouchfait me his harmonious lays ; 

death And when I lived, I thought the country then 


A torture ; and no manfion, but a den ” 
Falkland puts this into the mouth of Hylas, and it may 
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her, in fentences that will be immortal. But 
it is impoffible to become familiar with the 
details of this period of our hiftory, and with 


remind us of what Clarendon fays of the writer’s own patf- 
fionate fondnefs for London. Melybceus rejoins : 


‘¢ Jonfon you mean, unlefs I much do err 
I know the perion by the character.’” 


The fame fpeaker continues: 

*€ His learning fuch, no author, old or new, 
Efcaped his reading that deferv’d his view, 
And fuch his yudgment, fo exaét his teft 
Of what was beft in books, as what books beft, 
That, had he joined thote notes his labours took 

« From each moft praifed and praife-deferving book, 
And could the world of that choice treafure bouit, 
It need not care though all the reft were Joft.”’ 


Of his great art he then {peaks, fo that what he pleafed to 
write— 
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** Gave the wife wonder and the crowd delight. theatres 


Each fort as well as {ex admuir’d his wit, 

The hes and fhes, the boxes and the pit ; 

And who lefs liked, within did rather chufe 

To tax their yudgments than fufpeét his mufe 
Nor no ipeétator his chafte ftage could call 

‘The caufe of any crime of his, but ail 

With thoughts and wills purg’d and amended rife 
From the ethick leétures of his Comedies . 
Where the fpeétators act, and the fham’d Age 
Blufhes to meet her follies on the ftage, 

Wheie each man finds fome light he never fought, 
And leaves behind fome vanity he brought. 
Wohofe Politicks no lef, the mind direé 

Than thofe the Manners, nor with lef effeét, 
When his majeftic Tragedies relate 

All the diforders of a tottering flate.” ... 


It was to be remembered alfo, Melybceus adds, that of all 
this old Ben was himfelf “ fole workman and fole architeét,”’ 
as to which he concludes: 


‘* And furely what my friend did daily tell, 
If he but aéted his own part as well 

As he writ thofe of others, he may boaft 
The happy fields hold not a happier ghoft '!” 


Thefe are not only good lines, but very valuable perfonal 
notices of rare old Joaion. 


His felf- 
raifed 
fortune 
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Falkland’s fhare in what preceded the Debates 
on the Remonftrance, and to doubt in what 
{pirit alone he could have taken the part which 
he fubfequently played. Over and over again 
does Clarendon himfelf find it neceffary to 
remark of him, that he never had any venera- 
tion for the Court, but only fuch a loyalty to 
the King as the law required from him; and 
as often is he conftrained to admit, on the 
other hand, that he had naturally a wonderful 
reverence for Parliaments, as believing them 
moft folicitous for juftice, the violation whereof, 
in the leaft degree, he could not forgive any 
mortal power.* 

But the friend who has done fo much to 
preferve and endear his fame fince his death, 
had unhappily influence enough, while he 
lived, to lead him into a pofition which made 
the exact reverfe of thofe opinions an official 
neceflity ; and Falkland was eminently a man 
who, finding himfelf fo placed, however unex- 
pectedly, was ready to facrifice everything to 
the punctilio of honour. In his opinions, if 
not in his perfonal antecedents, he was like the 
old cavalier Sir Edmund Verney, whofe doubts 
were expreffed to Hyde, the tempter of all 
thefe men. ‘‘I have eaten the King’s bread, 
<< and ferved him near thirty years, and I will 
‘¢ not do fo bafe a thing as to forfake him. I! 
‘© choofe rather to lofe my life (which I am 
‘< fure I fhall do) to preferve and defend thofe 


“ This paflage is of courfe meant to convey, as Bifhop 
Warburton has remarked, that Falkland thought refiftance 
lawful, which Hyde himfelf did not. And the fame feeling 
1s expreffed in other paffages, as ii. 94; iv. 244, &c. 
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‘¢ things which are againft my confcience to 

<€ preferve and defend; for, I will deal freely 

«with you, I have no reverence for the 

«‘ bifhops for whom this quarrel fubfifts.” 

There was only this important difference 1n sentiment 
Falkland, that the bread which he had eaten, not judg- 
and the fervice to which he was vowed, before ™"" 

he made his final election, was that of the 
Parliament and not of the King. And it is 

not difficult to difcern that his f{trongeft feeling 
remained_ut this direction throughout: even 

when he feemed, as it will be my duty to fhow 

him in this party ftruggle of the Remon- 
ftrance, moft deeply to have committed him- 

felf againft its leaders. His convictions never rary prey 
ceafed to be with the opinions which the to Hyde’s 
Parliament reprefented, though his perfonal Bei" 
habits, his elegant purfuits, his faftidious taftes, 

his thorough-going fenfe of friendfhip, and 

even his fhynefs of manner and impatient 
impulfivenefs of temper, made him an eafy 

prey to the perfuafive arts that feduced him to 

the fervice of the King. Norwill it be unjuft 

to add that it is the admiration thus attracted 

to his perfonal character and habits, rather 

than any fenfe of his public fervices, which 
conftitutes the intereft of his name. It is not 
therefore in parliament, nor on the field of Fatkland’. 
battle, that they fhould feek for Falkland who *rong- 
would cherifh him moft, but rather in that °° 
private home to which his love and patronage 

of letters lent infinite graces and enjoyments, 

and where the man of wit and learning found 

himfelf invariably welcomed as to “a college 

‘© fituated in a purer air.” 
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View Lord Macaulay has remarked that he was 


taken PY too faftidious for public life, and never em- 


barked in a caufe that he did not fpeedily 
difcover fome reafon for growing indifferent 
or hoftile to.* There is fomething in that; 
but we fhould prefer to fay that his fpirit in 
all things was too much on the furface—too 
quick, impetuous, and impatient ; and hence 
both his ftrength in impulfe, and his weaknefs 
in action. He carried about with him a painful 
fenfe of perfonal difadvantages which he was 


* The subjoined paflage is fo happy a {pecimen of the manner 
Macau- of the writer, that I cannot refift appending it. ‘* He did not 
lay’s *‘ perceive that in {uch times as thofe on which his lot had 
Effays 6 fallen, the duty of a ftatefman 1s to choofe the better caufe 
i, 160. ‘“* and to ftand by it, in {pite of thofe exceffes by which every 
‘‘ caufe, however good in itfelf, will be difgraced. The 
*¢ prefent evil always feemed to him the worft He was always 
*¢ going backward and forward, but it fhould be remembered 
*€ ¢o his honour that it was always from the ftronger to the 

*© weaker fide that he deferted. While Charles was oppreflin 
“€ the people, Falkland was a refolute champion of liberty. He 
* attacked Strafford. He even concurred in ftrong meafures 
_ fagainft Epiftopacy. But the violence of his party annoyed 
A public him, and drove him to the other party, to be equally 
man unfit *annoyedthere. Drcading the fuccefs of the caufe which he 
for public ¢ had efpoufed, difpufted by the courtiers of Oxford, as he 
life. ‘had been difgufted by the patriots of Weftminkter, yet 
‘bound by honour not to abandon the caule for which he 
‘was in arms, he pined away, negle&ted his perion, went 
‘ about moaning for peace, and at lait rufhed defperately on 
© death, as the beitretuge in fuch miferable times — If he had 
lived through the icenes that followed, we have little doubt 
‘that he would have condemned himfelf to fhare the exile 
* and beggary of the royal family ; that he would then have 
‘ returned to oppofe all their meafures, that he would have 
‘been fent to the Tower by the Commons as a ftifler of the 
* Popifh Plot, and by the King as an accomplice in the Rye 
* Houfe Plot ; and that if he had efcaped being hanged, firft 
What if ‘by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he would, atter manfully 
he had ‘ oppofing James the Second through years of tyranny, have 
lived to ‘* been feized with a fit of compaffion at the very moment of 
Revo- ** the Revolution, have voted for a Regency, and died a Non- 

lution? =“ juror.” (Ed 1843.) 
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eager to overcome, and his very impetuofity objeétions 
was often but another form of 5 eae But thereto. 
to whatever caufe attributable, it 1s certain that 

what he would do in public life, he was apt to 
overdo; and there cannot be a greater miftake 

than that which fo often reprefents him, and 

which voted him the firft ftatue among Englifh 
worthies in the palace at Weftminfter, as the 
incarnate fpirit of the moderation of our 
ftruggle in the feventeenth century. His 
temperament had in it as little as poffible of 
calmnefs or moderation. He fought a duel Excita- 
before he was nineteen; and while yet in his bility of 
minority, he had defied his father’s authority “"P°" 
and made a runaway match. What his friend 

Hyde calls a ‘* notable vivacity ”” was always 
expreffing itfelf in him, by words or deeds; 
whether the matter was great enough to impel 

him fuddenly into the allegiance for which he 

died, or only fmall enough to bring down 

‘© his clafped hands tightly on the crown of his 

‘© hat ” where another man would have thought 

it enough quietly to fit covered. Mentioning Anecdote 
a vote of the Commons for fome certain fpecial by Claen- 
fervice, by which the Speaker was inftructed in “°™ 
the name of the whole Houfe to give thanks 

to him who had rendered it, and every member 

was alfo defired as a teftimony of his particular 
acknowledgment ‘‘to ftir or move his hat,” 

Hyde tells us that, believing the fervice itfelf 

not to be of that moment, and that an 
honourable and generous perfon would not 

have ftooped to it for any recompenfe, ‘‘in- Emphafis 
‘* ftead of moving his hat, he ftretched both overdone. 
<¢ kis arms out and clafped his hands together 
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“© upon the crown of his hat, and held it clofe 
“ down to his head, that all men might fee 
‘¢ how odious that flattery was to him, and 
‘€ the very approbation of the perfon though 
‘at that time moft popular.” The action 
might for once have excufed the ftrange defire 
of the privy councillor before named, to 
compare his countrymen in thefe wars to very 
different actors in a very different revolution. 
‘¢ Firm as the hat of Servandony !” fhouted 
Danton, with happy allufion to one of the 
towers of St. Sulpice fo named, as he crufhed 
down and held his hat immovably over his 
great broad face, when threatened with chaftife- 
ment 1f he would not uncover while he fat in 
the pit of the Francais on the eve of the 
Convocation of the States-General. And 
certainly, however unlike the men, a fudden, 
indignant, too impatient fpirit, was common 
to both. It largely contributed to what was 
right as well as to what was wrong in Falkland, 
and might equally have juftified his felection 
as the reprefentative, not of the moderation of 
the ftruggle, but of either of its extremes. 
The artift who received the commiffion for 
his ftatue might have fculptured him as on 
the 8th of February (1640-1), the vehement 
affailant of the Bifhops, or as on the 25th of 
October (1641), the vehement fupporter of 
the Church. He might have been taken in 
1640 as eager for Strafford’s life, as in 1643 
he had become recklefs of his own in the fame 
ill-fated fervice as Strafford’s. 

Very certain it is, at any rate, that he is the 
laft perfon to take for a model of devotion to 
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the caufe he was laft engaged in. Hyde 
exprefily tells us that ‘‘ from the entrance into 

‘¢ this unnatural war his natural cheerfulnefs 

‘© and vivacity grew clouded;”’ that only “‘when Diflike of 
‘< there was any overture or hope of peace, he ‘he war. 
“‘ would be more erect and vigorous ;” and 

that fuch, in fhort, was his friend’s diflike of the 

war that he invited and fought death merely 

to get himfelf fairly out of it. Before war 

was actually entered on, indeed, we have proof 

that this dejection and fadnefs of fpirit had 

ftolen upon him. When, for inftance, on the Laft ap- 
5th of September, 1642, he delivered to the Pry: 
Houfe of Commons, as minifter to the King, of Com- 
the laft meffage fent by Charles to the repre- ™"*- 
fentatives of his people, he is defcribed in the 
Manufcript Journal of D’Ewes, who witneffed 

the fcene, to have ftood bareheaded at the bar, 

even as Culpeper had ftood but ten days 

before, looking fo dejeétedly as if he had been 

a delinquent rather than a member of the More like 
parliament, a privy councillor, and meffenger renin 
from the King. Was he thinking, then, of Miniter. 
that old reverence he bore to Parliaments, 
infomuch that he thought it really impoffible 

they could ever produce mifchief or incon- 
venience to the kingdom, or that the kingdom 

could be tolerably happy in the intermiffion of 
them?* As he furveyed the old familiar 
benches, was he forrowful with the fad mif- Regret or 
giving that he had elfewhere now transferred his sheath ? 
allegiance, and that it was no longer permitted 

him to hold the exalted opinion he once held 


* Clarendon, Hisf. iv 244 
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of the uprightnefs and integrity of the leading 
men who fat there, efpecially of Mr. 
Hampden ? * 

But whatever fuch doubts or felf-queftion- 
ings may have been, they need not now over- 
fhadow or cloud a memory that Englifhmen 
of all opinions may well be proud to cherifh. 
If we defire to reclaim Falkland to the Parlia- 
ment, it is that we would gladly, for ourfelves, 
affociate with that fide in the ftruggle thofe 
prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, 
that inimitable fweetnefs and delight 1n con- 
verfation, that flowing and obliging humanity 
and goodnefs to mankind, that primitive fim- 
plicity and integrity of life. But it 1s doubtlefs 
the wifer courfe to feparate from all mere party 
affociations fuch qualities as thefe, and rather 
to think of them as vouchfafed to fuftain and 
{weeten our common nature under all its con- 
ditions of conteft and trial. He afked no 
man’s opinion, fays Clarendon, whom he de- 
fired to ferve; it was enough that he found a 
man of wit, family, or good parts, clouded 
with poverty or want ; and fuch was his gene- 
rofity and bounty for all worthy perfons of 
that kind needing fupplies and encouragement 
(whofe fortunes required, and whofe {pirits 
made them fuperior to, ordinary obligations),+ 

* Hifi av 245. 

t “© As”? Clarendon takes occafion to fay (Life, i 46), 
‘‘ Ben Jonfon, and many others of that time.” ‘* Which 
“¢ yet,” he adds, “ they were contented to receive from him, 
‘* becaufe hi, bounties were fo generoufly diftributed, and fo 
*‘ much without vanity and oftentation, that, except from 
** thofe few Sha from whom he fometimes received the 


“ character of fit ob;e& tor his benefits, or whom he intrufted 
‘‘tor the more {ccret deriving them to them, he did all he 
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that he feemed to have his eftate in truf for 


fuch alone. To that generous home which he Open 
kept open to his friends near Oxford, no man (Ove 3 


had to pay toll or tax of opinion at entering.* 
There, without queftion afked, men of all 
opinions in Church and State affembled ; find- 

ing in their hoft fuch an immenfenefs of wit 

and fuch a folidity of judgment, fo infinite a to men 
fancy bound in by a moft logical ratiocination, * an 
fuch a vaft knowledge that he was not ignorant 7 
in anything, with fuch an exceflive humility as 

if he had known nothing, that the place was 


“‘ could that the perfons themiclves who received them fheuld 
‘** not know trom what fountain they flowed, and when that Exquifite 
“could not be concealed, he futtamed any acknowledgment delicacy 
‘* trom the perfons obliged with fo much trouble and bafhtul- 
*‘nefs, that they might well perceive, that he was even 
“* afhamed of the littl he had given, and to recaive fo large 
“a recompcenie for it.” 

oe Who all found thar lodgings there,” fays Clarendon, Piéture of 
‘© as ready as in the colleges, nor did the lord of the houfe Falk- 
«© know of their coming or going, nor who were in his houle, land’s 
© tall he came to dinner, or upper, wheie all ttl met: other- houfe 
** wife there was no troublelume ceremony or Conftraint, to 
*© fortnd men to come to the houfe, o1 to make them weary of 
** ftaying there, fo that manycame thither to ftudy in a better 
‘air, finding all the books they could defire in his library, 
*f and all the perfons together whofe company they could 
‘‘ with, and not find in any other fociety ” Life, 1 48. In 
his hiftory Clarendon adds that upon one fubyeé& only was 
Falkland intolerant in re{pe& of thofe whom he reccived, and Intolerant 
he attributes :t to the fa&t that the Papifts had corrupted his only ot 
two younger brothers (his mother was a Catholic) “‘ beng intole- 
‘* both children, and ftolen them from his houle, and tran{ported rance 
** beyond feas,” and that they had alfo ‘perverted his 
** fifters * upon which occafion, Clarendon mentions, ‘“ he 
‘“‘ writ two large difcourfes againft the principal pofitions of 
*‘ that religion, with that fharpnefs and ftyle, and full weight 
“ of reafon, that the Church 15 deprived of great jewels in the 
** concealment of them, and that they are not publifhed to the 
“world.” Hiff. ww. 244. Some curious letters having Difcourles 
reference to thefe incidents in Falkland’s family will be found againft 
in the Clarendon State Papers, si. §35—~-538> Popery. 
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to them as a college fituated in a purer 
air. 

Were it poffible that a time might come 
when all recollection fhould have paffed away 
of the momentous quarrel in which Falkland 
threw down his life, thofe things might yet 
continue his name and memory with profit 
and advantage to all men. And even above 
them we would place the three particular cha- 
racteriftics which the affection of his friend 
cannot help recording, while he qualifies them 
as niceties with which he was reproached 
during life as unfuited to ‘‘the neceffity and 
‘iniquity of the time.” Holding, on the 
other hand, that were it only poffible to find 
men pure enough to practife them, they would 
abate the neceflity and iniquity of every time, 
I fhall clofe the feétion by placing them 
on record here as the higheft human eulogy 
to be pronounced on Falkland. The firft was, 
that é feverely did he adore truth that he 
could as eafily have given himfelf leave to fteal 
as to diffemble. In other words, to fuffer any 
man to think that he would do anything which 
he was refolved not to do, he thought a far 
more mifchievous kind of lying than any 
pofitive averring of what could eafily be con- 
tradicted. The fecond was, that he would 
never give the remoteft countenance or enter- 
tainment to the employing of fpies. Such 
inftruments, he held, muft be fo void of all 
ingenuoufnefs and common honefty before 


they could be of ufe, that afterwards they 


* Clarendon, Hef iv. 243. 
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could never be fit to be credited; and he could 
account no fingle prefervation to be worth fo 
eneral a wound and corruption of human 
sees as the cherifhing fuch perfons would 
carry with it. The third was, that he de- severence 
nounced ever with vehement indignation the for pr- 
liberty of opening private letters, upon fufpi- jt... 
cion that they might contain matter of dan- 
gerous confequence; thinking it fuch a violation 
of the law of nature that no qualification by 
office could juftify a fingle perfon in the 
trefpafs. 
Such and fo great that laft particular tref- 
pafs, indeed, that it may in fome cafes be a 
moot queftion whether any lapfe of time 
abfolves the refponfibility of keeping private 
letters, which the writers of them never meant 
to be laid open, ever ftriétly and facredly clofed. 


§ vir. THE SECESSION AND 1Ts DANGERS. 


THERE was certainly no kind of conceal- Fajx. 
ment or referve, and no diffembling, 1n what land’s 
Falkland told the Houfe upon Hampden’s \03.-. 
return from Scotland. So far he fhowed the 
ftrength of his character even in a confeffion 
of the weaknefs of his conduct. He was no 
longer difpofed to accept or act upon the 
counfels of the member for Buckinghamfhire, 
and he avowed at once that, upon the queftion 
where they moft widely diverged, he meant to 
follow Hyde’s counfels. He had changed his not 
opinion in many particulars, as well as to den tut 
things as perfons, and he chofe frankly to fay Hyde. 
fo. This was at leaft fair warning. On which- 
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ever fide might be found to lie ultimately the 
right or the wrong, here was at any rate an end 
to that phalanx which had brought Strafford 
to the {caffold, lodged Laud in the Tower, 
and driven Finch and Windebank into exile ; 
which had condemned fhip-money, impeached 
the judges who gave it their fanction, and 
dragged one of them fn open court from the 
feat his injuftice had polluted ;* which had 
paffed the triennial bill, and voted as un- 
lawful every tax upon the fubject tmpofed 
without confent of the Houfe of Com- 
mons; which had abolifhed all jurifdictions 
that reared themfelves above the law; and 
before whofe unfhrinking, compact array, alike 
the petty and the mighty inftrument of 
wrong had fallen, the Stannary Courts and 
the Court of York, the Star Chamber and the 
High Commiffion. In not one of thefe retri- 
butive or reformatory acts, had the party of 
Hyde and Falkland wavered in the leaft: in 
many, they had outftripped even Denzil 
Hollis, Cromwell, Hampden, and Pym. But 
they now did not hefitate to give out, as in 
Falkland’s reproach to Hampden, that un- 
founded inducements had been addreffed to 
them ; and that this juftified their inftant 


* I quote trom Whitelocke’s Memorials (p 40, Ed 1732). 
** February 13, 1640. Sir Robert Berkley, one of the Judges 
*¢ of the King’s Bench, who gave his opinion for Ship money, 
«* was impeached by the Commons of High Treafon, in the 
*¢ Lords’ Houfe, and, by their command, Maxwell, the Uther 
*€ of the Black Rod, came to the King’s Bench when the 
““ Judges were fitting, took Judge Berkley from off the Bench, 
‘¢ and carried him away to prifon, which ftruck a great terrour 
*¢ in the reft of his brethren then fitting in Weftmuniter Hall, 
‘¢ and in all his profeffion.” 
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defertion, as well of the principles they had 
acted on, as of the men they fo long had acted 
with. What the alleged mifreprefentations never 
were, has never been explained. But it is (counted 
certain that not an attempt was made by them, 
before they paffed into oppofition againft their 
old affociates, to obtain a fingle fecurity for 
the King’s better faith as to any one tranfaction 
of the year during which they had ranked as . 
his opponents. Still in all refpects unaltered, Gl testa 
fave that Strafford f{tood no longer by his fide, " 
at leaft Charles the Firft cannot be accufed of 
having tempted thefe men. Their names, 
and their exertions in debate, are fubmitted by 
Secretary Nicholas to his mafter, with a re- 
queft for due encouragement to fuch fervice, 
in the very letters which bear evidence of 
Charles’s continued hatred of the Caufe of Old caute 
which they had been the defenders, and were hee ee 
now the betrayers. There 1s hardly an inter- 
change of confidence at this date between 
Edinburgh and Whitehall], in which there 1s 
not either news of fome frefh fuppofed 
danger to the parliamentary leaders, received 
with unconcealed fatisfaction ; or the fuggeftion 
of fome plot or intrigue again{ft them, thrown 
out with eager hope. If they had flinched or 
wavered for a moment, all that they had gained Danger of 
muft at once have paffed from their keeping. !f8 7) : 
Happily for their own fame, more happily for 
our peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of their 
defperate ftruggle, they ftood quiet and un- 
difmayed under every danger and every form 
of temptation. 

Some days before the reaffembling of the Reappear- 
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Houfe, great ficknefs had broken out in 
London ; the plague had reappeared in fome 
quarters ; and the occafion had been feized for 
an intrigue to ftay the reaffembling, or to pro- 
cure at leaft an adjournment of place if not of 
time. It is a leading topic in feveral letters 
from Secretary Nicholas to the King. At 
firft he is full of hope, defcribing the fpread of 
the plague and the fhutting up of infected 
houfes around Weftminfter, and confidently 
anticipating that adjournment in fome form 
muft be reforted to, fo rife and dangerous the 
ficknefs grows. But after three days he has 
to change his tone, and to tell the King that 
“<< Mr. Pym” and thofe of his party will not 
hear that parliament fhall not be held, or fhall 
meet anywhere but in London or Weftminfter. 
It met, as we have feen; and Mr. Pyn, five 
days after the meeting, received very decifive 
intimation of the temper with which the 
King’s partizans out of doors now regarded 
him. 

He was fitting in his ufual place, on the 
right hand beyond the members’ gallery, near 
the bar, on the 25th of October, when, in the 
midft of debate on a propofition he had fub- 
mitted for allowance of ‘* powder and bullet ” 
to the City Guard, a letter was brought to 
him. The Serjeant of the Houfe had received 
it from a aaa at the door, to whom a 
gentleman on horfeback in a grey coat had 
given it that morning on Fifh-ftreet-hill; with 
a gift of a fhilling, and injunction to deliver it 
with great careand {peed. As Pym opened the 
letter, fomething dropped out of it on the 
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floor ; but without giving heed to this he read by the 
to himfelf a few words, and then, holding up pereant: 
the paper, called out that it was a fcandalous 

libel. Hereupon it was carried up to the lately- Handed 
appointed Clerk’s Affiftant, Mr. John Rufh- ‘0 Mr 
worth, who, in his unmoved way, read aloud its worth. 
abufe of the great leader of the Houfe, and its 
affeveration that if he fhould efcape the pre- 

fent attempt, the writer had a dagger prepared 

for him. At this point, however, young Mr. 
Rufhworth would feem to have loft his coolnefs, 

for he read the next few lines in an agitated way. 

They explained what had dropped from the 
letter. It was a rag that had covered a plague- Its con- 
wound, fent in the hope that infection might by ‘*""* 
fuch means be borne to him who opened it. 

‘© Whereupon,” fays the eye-witnefs, from 

whofe report the incident is now firft related 

as it really happened, ‘‘ the faid clerk’s affiftant Mr. Ruth- 
‘< having read fo far, threw down the letter ee 
“into the houfe; and fo it was {purned away 

“Sout of the door.’ Its threats, however, 

could not fo be fpurned away, and were not 

mere empty brutalities. Nicholas’s report of 

it to the King was dated but a few days after 

the occurrence, yet, in the brief interval, not 

only had another attempt upon Pym’s life Further 
been difcovered, but a perfon miftaken for ire ae 
him had been ftabbed in Weftminfter Hall. Pym. 
Charles made no comment on the particular 
fubject reported upon by his correfpondent. 

But, if fo minded, his Majefty might have told 

him that he and his Queen had their plots 

alfo, againft the foremoft man of the parlia- 
ment ; and that Pym’s name, for purpofes of 
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their own, was become a word of familiar 
found in their letters to each other.* 

Pym had affailants in the Houfe itfelf, too, 
more open, but hardly more honourable. 
The firft dire&t refult of the dark rumours 
from Scotland inculpating the King, was a 
propofition moved in the Commons for a 
vote affirming the King’s right to nominate 
all officers, councillors, ambaffadors, and 
minifters; but demanding that the power of 
approving them fhould in future reft with the 
parliament. It was brought forward by Mr. 


* «T received vefterday a letter from Pym, by which he 
* fends me word that he fears Lam offended with him, becaufe 
‘he has not had a letter from me fora long time. I beg you 
‘tell him that that 19 not the cafe, and that IT am as much 
© his friend as ever, but I have fo much bufinefs, that I have 
‘ not been able to write by expicfiles, and by the poft it 1s not 
‘fate’? So wrote Henrietta Maria to her hufband the 
King, and the intention of courfe was to damage Pym, if 
pofible, by letting fuch expreffions, in themfelves a pure 
Iuvention, caiually be feen Again fhe fays, m another 
letter: © As to the thirty thoufand pieces which Pym fends 
‘© me word have becn promiled a long time ago, and not fent, 
‘6 you wall alfo be fhown how they have been employed moft 
“ ufefully for your fervie’’ Again, artfully naming him 
with a known agent and minifter of Charles: ‘* I have fo 
*€ much bufinefs that I have not lesfuie to write to Pym nor 
‘to Culpeper Remember me to them, and tell them I am 
‘returned to England as much their friend as when I 
* left, &cc.”” The fubje& of Pym’s extraordimaty popularity, 
and its caufes, 3» treated in more detail in my Arref? of the 
Five Members, § v, but I will here fubyoin the ftriking tefti- 
mony borne by Covenanter Baillie to the qualities which had 
fingled out thi, great man for thofe onerous duties of leader- 
fhip under which he fank exhaufted in the fecond year of the 
war. Baillie 1s writing to his frend Spang on the zoth 
Auguft, 1644: “*Since Pym died, not a State Head amongft 
‘* them : many very good and able {pirits, but not any of {0 
‘¢ great and comprehenfive a braine, as to manage the multi- 
“tude of fo weighs affaires as lyes on them. If God did 
‘* not fit at their helme, for any good guiding of theirs long 
‘¢ ere this they had been gone.” ‘Yournals, ii. 216. 
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Robert Goodwin, the member for Eaft Grin- 
ftead, in a fpeech levelled at the new party in 
the Houfe. He dilated on the difafters under- againt 


gone from former advifers and minifters of \"s"> 
appoint- 


the Sovereign ; and argued that all they had ments 
gained would now be loft, if they could not to office 
ne againft poffible dangers from new coun- 

ellors as unworthy, and who might perhaps 
become as powerful, as the old. “he matter 

was debated on both fides with vehemence, 

and Mr. William Strode,* who fat for Beer- 


* What Clarendon fays of Strode, that he was ‘ one of Claren- 
* thofe cphoi who moft avowed the curbmy and fupprefling gon’, 
“of Maycity”? (1 2563), and further (11. 23), that he was atrickon 
one of the fierceft men of the party, and of the party only strode. 
* tor his fiercencis,” coloured always by ftrong porfonal dit- 
hike, but it had probably fome toundation Only he torgets 
to ttate that Strode had precifely the fame claims to popular 
fympathy and confidence of which he docs nor withhold the 
credit trom other leading men, im fo far as duch might fanly 
reft on former fufterings, and long impriionments, tor indc- 
pendent conduct in preceding parliaments And indeed, 
confidermg the ftrong claim which, in cvery other cafe, fuch 
fufferings conftituted—the title which the mere faa of having 
fo fuffered gave, to popularity out of the Houlc, to authority 
within it, and to continued diflike and jealoufy from the 
Court—uit 1s perteétly explicable to me that Clarendon, in not ap- 
remarking on the arreft of the five members, fhould bring plicable ta 
himfelf to talk of a man who had fat in the laft two Parlia- Strode ot 
ments of James and in all the Pailaments of Charles, who James’s 
had been a foremoft aétor 1n the great fcene of the diffolution reign 
of the Third Parliament, and who fo: his {pirited and manly 
conduét that day had fuffered perfecution and long imprifon- 
ment, as he {peaks of Strode. After obfeiving that thiee of 
the five members impeached were really diftinguifhed men, he 
adds (vol 11.161), * Su Arthur Hafeliig and Mr. Strode were 

‘ perfons of too low an account and efteem, and though 

their virulence and malice was as confpicuous and tranfcen- 

dent as any man’s, yet their reputation, and :ntereft to do 

any mifchief, otherwife than in concurring :m it, was fo 

fmall, that they gamed credit and authority by being 

joined with the reft, who had indeed a great influence ”’ 

I had written thus far when it occurred to me to make Probable 
further inquiry, and the refult is a conviction to my mind confufion 
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alfton, appears to have given the member for 


that the Strode of the Parliaments of James and the early 
Parliaments of Charles, and the Strode of the Long Parlia- 
ment, in whofe identity every hiftorian and writer upon thefe 
times, fo faras I am aware, has hitherto implicitly believed, and 
by whom, as one and the fame {peaker, a large place 1s filled in 
both Edstions of the Parliamentary Hiftory, were two diftin& 
perfons. That fo extraordinary a msftake fhould have been 
made as to a perfon whom the King’s fatal attempt was calcu. 
lated to Paden notorious, may ferve to fhow, among other 
things, how much has yet to be learned refpecting the incidents 
and a¢tors in thefe momentous times The proof as to Strode 
confifts in the faét of repeated references to him as a young 
man, in the manuifcript reports of the proceedings of the 
houfe which I have had before mewhilewnting Rufhworth 
had already drily noticed (Colle&ioms, Part 1. Vol. I. 477) 
his obftinacy in refufing, when the King’s intention was 
made known, to lcave the houfe with the other members, 
until his ancient acquaintance Sir Walter Earle forced him 
out but I fubjoin an ampler account of the fcene, unt:l now 
unpublifhed, which 1 interefting in itfelf, and appears decifive 
as to the miftake hitherto made, ‘* But Mr. William Strode, 

the Jaft of the five, being a young man and unmarried, 

could not be perfuaded by his friends for a pretty while to 

go out, but faid that knowing himfelf to be innocent, he 

would ftay in the houfe, though he fealed his innocency 

with his blood at the door nor had he been at laft over- 

come by the importunate advice and entreaties of his friends, 

when the van or fore-front of thofe ruffians marched imto 

Weftminfter Hall Nay, when no perfuafions could prevail 

with the fand Mr Strode, Sir alter Earle, his entire 

friend, was fain to take him by the cloak, and pull him 

out of his place, and fo get him out of the houfe.” From 
the fact ot his reprefenting Beeralfton, and of the conneétion 
between the family of the elder Strode and Sir Walter Earle, 
young Strode was im all probability the fon, but both the 
Editions of the Parliamentary Hattory, and all other bio- 
graphies and hiftories relating to him, Zeng with the 
very pofitive account in the Second Impreffion of the Athene 
Oxontenfes (111. 176-8, Edit. 1817), muft now be altered, 1f 
what I have here advanced be correct. 

[The difpute of Strode’s identity was reftated, and the view 
here aeprelied further entorced, in my Arref? of the Frve 
Members, § xxi, in reply to fome remarks which the prefent 
note had elicited in a very able book (JMuffrations of the Great 
Rebellion, by Mr. Langton Sanford) publifhed after my 
Effays. But, in now Jeaving as it ftands this cunous hiftone 
doubt, I am bound frankly to fay that the counter teftrmony 
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Saltafh, Mr. Edward Hyde*, fome advantage, strode's 


by the unufual violence of tone with which he violence. 
broadly infifted on the right of the Houfe to 
a negative voice in placing great officers of 
ftate. “I think moft he faid was premedi- 
** tated,” fays a member who was prefent ; 
“but it was fo extreme in ftrain, as Mr. 
«¢ Flyde did, upon the fudden, confute moft 


in tavour of identity, though far from decifive, 1s ftronger favour of 
than I iuppofid. A Refolution of the Houfe is reported, vot- identity. 
ing a tribute after the death of Strode of the Long Pathia- 

ment, which would feem to recognife, not only his attempted 

arreft by Charles, but his former fufferings under James. On 

the other hand, this vote belongs toa period when a con- 

tufion between perfons of the fame family was quite poffible The other 
ina refolution having for its objet to exprefs the public grati- view 
tude. And I fubjom, in further corroboration of doubts ttrength- 
which I fill hold to predominate, an extract from a private ened * 
letter of D°Ewcs to his wife defcribing the introduétion of the 
Tirennial Bill, unqueftionably the aét of the man aflocrated 
afterwards with Hampden and Pym in the King’s attempted 

Arreft. ‘© My dear Love,’? writes D’Ewes, “1 had thought 

“6 to have written at large unto you this weeke, but multitude 

** of bufinefs hinders mee. I heere enclofed fend you a copie 

‘6 of an A&t of Parhamcnt which was firft brought ito the 1n letter 
‘© Houfe by one Mr. Htllam Stroud, a young man” Isit to Lady 
cenceivable that D’ Ewes, one of the moft pungtilioufly accurate D’ Ewes. 
of writers, would thus have defciibed a man who had obtained 
diftinétion as a reprefentative of the people before the clofe of 

the preceding reign, when D’Ewes himlelf was little more than 

a lad from college? And as he thus firft defcribed the Strode 

of the Long Parhament, fo, after nearly twelve months had 

paffed, we have feen that he continued to deferibe him, 1860.] 

* I call him by either name indifcriminately, Hyde or Another 
Lord Clarendon, in the courfe of this work , but he was not Hyde: 
the only Hyde who fat in the Long Parliament. There was 
a Robert Hyde, alfo a lawyer and a royalift, who fat for Salif- 
bury , commonly called Serjeant Hyde. Robert voted againft 
Strafford’s attainder, and has occafionally been miftaken for 
Edward im the hft of ‘* Straffordians.””, When Edward firft more 
received the King’s mefflage for an interview before he fet decidedly 
forth to Scotland, he affected to believe the meflenger had Royalift 
committed a muiftake, and that his royalft nantietake was than 
intended Much more likely he, than one who had taken Edward. 
fuch part on the other fide! See Life, 1. 92. 
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‘© of it.” Eagerly was Mr. Hyde now plying 
his chofen office of King’s defender; but he 
doubtlefs found his tafk more difficult after 
the interval of a week, during which the 
ftartling news had arrived (received in the 
Houfe, fays Clarendon, with deep filence and 
a kind of confternation) of that rebellion and 
moft appalling maflacre by the Irifh papzfts, 
from fome connivance with whofe abettors the 
memory of Charles the Firft has never yet 
been cleared. Pym then faw /zs advantage. 
He put the matter of evil counfellors in a 
more practical form, and brought fuddenly 
into open clafh and collifion the two parties 
into which the Houfe had become divided. 
And the fame great name of Strafford which 
had formerly united them, re-appeared now 
but as the fignal to fhow how completely they 
were riven afunder. 


§ rx. THe New Party AND THE OLD. 


Ow Friday, the 5th of November, upon 
the queftion of the fupply necefflary for the 
forces to be fent into Ireland, and whether or 
not affiftance fhould be afked from the Scotch, 
Pym arofe, and after remarking that no man 
fhould be readier or more forward than himfelf 
to engage his eftate, his perfon, his life, for 
the fuppreffion of this rebellion in Ireland, 
there was yet another queftion alfo to be con- 
fidered. All that they there did would be 
vain, as long as the King gave ear to the coun- 
fellors about him. His Majefty muft be told, 
{aid the member for Taviftock, that Parliament 
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here finds evil counfels to have been the caufe 

of all thefe troubles in Jreland; and that unlefs 

the Sovereign will be pleafed to free himfelf 

from fuch, and take only counfellors whom 

the kingdom can confide in, Parliament will Excite 
hold itfelf abfolved from giving affiftance in mentin 
the matter. ‘“ Well moved! Well moved !? "°C 
cried many members; and “divers,” fays 
D’Ewes, ‘“ would have had it fpeedily affented 
‘funto, but Mr. Hyde ftood up, and firft 

‘© oppofed it, and faid, amongft other things, 

** that by fuch an addition we fhould as it 

“‘ were menace the King.’ Upon this hint Edmund 
up f{prang fuddenly the member for St. Ives, Md ee : 
Mr. Edmund Waller, coufin to Hampden and 

to Cromwell, yet one of Hyde’s moft eager 
recruits, nor more defpifed for his abject, 
veering, vacillating fpirit, than he was popular 

for his wit, vivacity, and genius.* Thefe he 

had now placed entirely at the King’s difpofal. 

He begged the Houfe to obferve what Mr. Compares 
Pym had juft faid, and to remember what for- eh aid 
merly had been faid by the Earl of Strafford. 
Where in effect was the difference between 

fuch counfel to a King, as that he was abfolved 

from all laws of government, on Parliament 


* ‘¢ He had a graceful way of fpeaking, and by thinking Value of 
‘much upon feveral arguments, he feemed often to {peak prepara- 
‘ upon the fudden, when the occafion had only admuniftered tion in 
‘the opportunity of faying what he had thoroughly con- oratory 
‘ fidered, which gave a great luftre to all he faid ; which yet 
‘ was rather of delight than weight. There needs no more 
‘ be faid to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and 
‘ pleafantnefs of his converfation, than that it was of magni- 

* tude enough to cover a world of very great faults , that 15, 
‘ fo to cover them, that they were not taken notice of to his 
‘reproach.”? Clarendon, Life, 1 54. 
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refufing his unjuft demands; and fuch advice 
to a Parliament, as that it fhould hold itfelf 
abfolved from affifting the State, on the King’s 
non-compliance with demands perhaps not 
more juft? The too ingenious fpeaker was 
not permitted to fay more. Pym rofe imme- 
diately and fpoke to order. If the advice he 
had given were indeed of the fame nature as 
Lord Strafford’s, then he deferved the like 
punifhment; and he craved, therefore, the 
juftice of the Houfe, either to be fubmitted to 
its cenfure, or that the gentleman who {poke 
laft be compelled to make reparation. Many 
and loud were the cries for Waller which fol- 
lowed this grave and dignified rebuke; but a 
{trong party fupported him in his refufal to give 
other thanfuch modified explanation as he at firft 
tendered, and it was not until after long debate 
that he was ordered into the committee cham- 
ber, and had to make fubmiffion in the required 
terms. It was near five o’clock on that 
November evening, when Mr. Waller ‘* pub- 
‘¢ lickly afked pardon of the Houfe and Mr. 
€¢ Pym.” * 

* All, until now, revealed of this affair, 1s contained in the 
fubyoined entry trom the Commons’ Journals (1. 306), under 
head of Friday, 5th Nov 1641. 

‘* Exceptions were taken at words {poken by Mr. Waller, 
‘© which reflected upon Mr. Pym in a high way. for which 
‘¢ he was commanded to withdraw. 

*¢ And he being withdrawn, the BufinefS was a while de- 
*¢ bated : And then he was commanded to return to his place. 

‘<¢ And then the Speaker told him, that the Houfe held it 
‘fit, that, in his place, he fhould acknowledge his offence 
*¢ given by his words, both to the Houfe 1n general, and Mr. 
. in particular. 

“Which he did ingenuoufly, and expreffed his forrow 


“© for it.” 
The {pecial caufe of offence is now firft made known. 
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But the Houfe, or Mr. Pym, was little now 
to Mr. Waller and his friends, in comparifon 
with their new and late-found allegiance to the 
other mafter whom till now they had deter- 
minedly oppofed. So quick and complete the Dramatic 
change, it was as the fhifting of a fcene upon “8° 
the ftage. The men who had always been 
courtiers were feen fuddenly depofed from 
what importance they had, and an entirely new 
fet of characters promptly filled their place. 
““I may not forbear to Jet your Majefty reported 
‘¢ know,” writes Nicholas immediately before sea 
the fcene juft named, and defcribing the de- . 
bates which led to it, ‘* that the Lord Falkland, 
‘‘ Sir John Strangways, Mr. Waller, Mr. 
‘© Edward Hyde, and Mr. Holborne, and 
“¢ divers others, ftood as champions in mainte- 
‘© nance of your prerogative, and fhowed for 
‘** it unanfwerable reafon and undeniable prece- 
‘¢ dents, whereof your Majefty fhall do well 
‘© to take fome notice, as your Majefty fhall 
“* think beft, for their encouragement.” Eagerly Royal 
did the King refp&nd, that his good Nicholas thanks to 
was commanded to do fo much at once inhis” 
name, and to tell thofe worthy gentlemen that 
he would do it himfelf at his return. The 
Secretary was ill when that meflage reached 
him, but it was not a matter that admittec uf 
delay. Hyde was fent for to King Street, Hyde fent 
where Nicholas lived; was fhown up to his yiptas. 
bed-room, in which he lay very fick; and the 
bufinefs was wholly, Mr. Hyde informs us 
with a modeft fatisfaction, “*to fhow Mr. 
«« Hydea letter from the King to Mr. Nicholas, 
‘* in which hewrit to him, that he underftood, 
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“* by feveral hands, that he was very much 
‘< beholden to Mr. Hyde for the great zeal 
‘She fhowed to his fervice; and therefore 
*© commanded him to {peak with him, and to 
‘© let him know the fenfe he had of it; and 
“< that when he returned, he would let him 
“‘ know it himfelf.”* Through Mr. Hyde 
paffed doubtlefs feveral fimilar meffages, and 
thereupon clofely had followed Mr. Waller’s 
aflault on Mr. Pym, and the rebuke at 
Weftminfter winning him frefh favour at 
Whitehall. 

Each incident that had manifefted thus, how- 
ever, the fpirit and purpofe of the new oppofi- 
tion, ferved only to knit more clofely what was 
left of the old liberal phalanx. No word was 
breathed of any kind of conceffion. Their 
fpeech had not been more decifive, or their 
action more vigorous, while Strafford ftood at 
bay. Broken as were their ranks, their majo- 
rity was fufficient and decifive; and they had 
a fupreme force in referve to which they were 
about to appeal. Wherever Hyde and his 
friends, therefore, might be expected to 
mufter {trongeft, there they ftruck ever them- 
felves the firft, and ftill the heavieft. 

Before the recefs, thirteen bifhops had been 
impeached for an attempt to override the law 
by afferting a lep'flative authority in new 
Canons which they claimed ic iupote; after 
the Houfe again met, as we have feen, a bill 
had been introduced for taking away their 
votes in the upper Houfe; fubfequently there 


Life and Continuation, i. 94 (Ed. 1827). 
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had been feveral fharp debates on a propofal 


to fequefter them from giving votes on 
the difabling bill, becaufe they fhould not 
thereby be at once parties and judges: yet 
this was the time feleéted by Charles for 
preffing with characteriftic vehemence the in- 
veftiture of five new bifhops, of whom four 
had fat in the Convocation which impofed the 
difputed Canons! In writing to Edinburgh, propo! 
Nicholas had been careful to recount the furprife fo make 
he heard expreffed that any man fhould move ones : 
his Majefty for making of bifhops in thofe 
times, to which his Majefty wrote inftantly 
back that on no account was there to be any 
delay ; and at the very moment thefe letters 
were thus interchanged, Mr. Oliver Cromwell C1om- 
had carried in the Commons, by a majority of Councer 
eighteen, a motion for a conference with the motion. 
Lords to ftay the inveftiture. ‘This bufi- 
‘* nefs,’’ fays D’Ewes, ‘* was debated with as 
“* preat earneftnefs almoft as I ever faw in the 
“¢ Houfe.” 

The earneftnefs had certainly not abated a 
few days later, when, the time limited for 
pleading to the impeachment having arrived, 
the impeached bifhops were to put in their Bimop.’ 
anfwer ; and a demurrer was entered on their demurrer 
behalf fo fkilfully drawn up, that the curtofity 
was great to afcertain its author. It came on 
for difcuffion in the Houfe; and the one of 
Hampden’s counfel who had argued with moft 
confummate ability againft fhip-money, and 
who had not heretofore been very friendly to 
bifhops, Mr. Holborne, member for 5t. pasate’ 
Michael’s, and of late entirely leagued with bitiops. 
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Hyde, got up to fupport it. Hereupon Sir 
Siaieade D'Ewes, sat wesley and refpected 
country gentleman and collector of prece- 
dents and records, who now fat for Sudbury, 
ex-high-fheriff of Suffolk but formerly ftu- 
dent and barrifter of the Middle Temple, 
made a lucky hit. He complimented his 
learned friend; recalled the days when they 
ufed to meet at mootes in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
admitted that, of all men, he was wont to get 
deepeft into the points of a cafe; but, truly, 
he had this day fo ftrongly maintained the 
plea and demurrer of the bifhops, that he 
could not have performed it more exaétly if 
he himfelf had drawn the fame. Something 
here perhaps in Holborne’s manner betrayed 
him, but a loud laugh burft forth which was 
kept up fome time. ‘* All the Houfe laughed 
‘© fo long,” fays D’Ewes, ‘‘as I was fain to 
‘© remain filent a good while; for I believe 
<< many in the Houfe did fufpect, as well as 
‘© myfelf, that either the faid Mr. Holborne 
‘¢ had wholly drawn them, or at leaft had 
‘‘ given his affiftance therein.”? It was quite 
true; but the great fhip-money lawyer took 
little for his pains in having thus come to the 
refcue. Upon the fuccefs of the demurrer, 
Pym headed a conference with the Lords ; de- 
manded, in the name of the Commons, that 
the votes of the bifhops fhould be fufpended 
until the fate of the bill under difcuffion was 
decided ; and fo began the conflict with the 
Right Reverend Bench which ended in their 
committal to the Tower. 

In like manner it fared with the two other 
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oe control of his Army and choice of his 
ounfellors, on which the King was himfelf 
moft fenfitive, and his friends in, the Houfe 
moft bufy and eager. Every move they made Move, 
was outmoved. Vehement as were the excite- "4 
ments, and grave the dangers, of the Irifh ove. 
Rebellion, of the doubtful allegiance of the 
force under arms in England, and of the 
attempts in Scotland againft Argyle and the 
Hamiltons, Pym feized and turned to inftant 
advantage, as already we have feen on one 
fubject, the equivocal pofition regarding all in 
which ill counfels had placed the King. 

At the fame time, being far the moft practi- Prudence 
cal man in the Houfe, he never infifted upon ae 
any propofition, however in itfelf defirable, Pym. 
which carried with it the danger of dividing 
his party ;* fetting himfelf to difcover, in all 
fuch cafes, a lefs objectionable mode of effecting 
the fame object; and Oliver St. John, who con- 
tinued to hold the office of Solicitor-General, 
having pointed out the ill confequence, to many 
members, of fuch a refolution as that objected 
to by Waller, abfolving the Houfe under any 
conditions from its necefflary engagement to Gives 
affift in reducing the Irifh Rebellion, Pym at effect to 
once recaft his refolution, and brought it for- (ff °" 
ward in its new form on the 8th of November. John. 
Subftantially it was the fame as at firft ; but fo 
exprefled, that while it met the objeétion of 
St. John, it alfo met with greater directnefs 
what was known to be the purpofe of the 
King. Affuming that his Majefty fhould not Pofition 


* See other illuftrations of this in my Arreff of the Five 
Members, § xxiii. 
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be gracioufly pleafed to difmifs his evil coun- 
fellors, it declared that, while the Houfe would 
neverthelefs continue in the obedience and 
loyalty due by the laws of God and the king- 
dom, yet they would take fuch a courfe for 
the fecuring of Ireland as might lkewife fecure 


themfelves. ‘1 hope this ill news of Ireland,” 


Hope of 
the King 
thereon, 


Baffled by 
Pym. 


Speech 

to the 
Lords 
againft 
evil coun- 
fels. 


Charles had curtly written to Nicholas, in the 
midft of the fudden public horror at that appal- 
ling news, ‘I hope this ill news of Ireland may 
“ hinder fome of thefe follies in England!” 
Small chance of fuch hope finding realization if 
a refolution worded like Pym’s might pafs the 
Houfe! Charles would have ufed the neceffity 
for an armed force fo as to direct it againft Eng- 
lifh as well as Irifh “‘ follies.” Pym faw what was 
meant, and rendered the {cheme impof_fible. 
Orlando Bridgman led the oppofition, and 
after a long and fierce debate Pym’s refolution 
paffed by a majority of 151 to 110. Then, 
at aconference with the Lords the following 
day, every ftep to which had been hotly con- 
tefted in the Commons, he obtained their 
confent to the introduction of a fimilar claufe 
againft evil counfellors into the inftructions 
for requefting help from the Scotch Parliament 
for fuppreffion of the Irifh Rebellion ; and 
this after a {peech confummate in its power 
and effeét, and remarkable for the fubtlety of 
its argument againft the Roman Catholic 
religion as In its full indulgence incompatible 
with the exiftence in a State, not only of any 
other form of religion, but of any form what- 
ever of political government and freedom. It 
is alfo a fact full of fignificance that on the 
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fame day when the refolution embodied in this Refolu- 
claufe had paffed the lower Houfe by a majority tion 

of forty-one, and the conference with the Lords ?™“** 
was obtained, which was only two days later 

than that of the fierce refiftance of Hyde, 
Culpeper, and Falkland, and of Waller’s high- 

flying parallel between Strafford and Pym, I 
difcover that ‘* Mr. Cromwell” moved and 

carried an addition to the fubjects for con- 
ference: ‘* that we fhould defire the Lords that A motion 
‘© an Ordinance of Parliament might pafs to re ivesabe 
«© give the Earl of Effex power to affemble, at 
‘© all times, the trained bands of the kingdom on 

<¢ this fide Trent, for the defence thereof, till 

‘¢ further orders therein taken by the Houfes.” 

Therein lay the ominous germ and begin- Germ 
ning of the victorious army of the parliament ! 0 ¢_ 
Such power as Cromwell thus obtained for mentary 
Effex, during the pleafure and under the autho- 4"Y- 
rity of Parliament, the King had given him 
before his departure, witha limit of its duration 
to the period of his abfence in Scotland. But 
even more pregnant of difafter to the King’s 
defigns than the power thus invefted in the moft 
popular member of the Houfe of Lords, was the 
character of the authority by which the right fo 
to give or to withhold fuch power was affumed. 

Then for the firft time had appeared the ill- He antie 
boding claim of authority for an Ordinance of foun? 
both Houfes in the abfence of the King. 
Nicholas haftened to inform the King of the 
portent. A great lord had objected, he faid, 
and expreffed doubts whether men might be 
raifed without warrant under the Great Seal ; 
whereupon, this doubt being made known in 
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the Commons’ Houfe, it had been declared that 
an Ordinance of both Houfes was a fufficient 
warrant for levying of volunteers by beating 
of the drum, ‘‘ and an entry of fuch their 
‘© declaration was accordingly made in the 
“© Regifter of that houfe.” The letter of 
Nicholas is dated the 10th November, only 
two days later than Cromwell’s refolution. 
Meanwhile, however, the Queen appears to 
have fent, upon this all important point, even 
earlier tidings to the King; for, in a letter 
dated the 12th Novemlgr, only two days later 
than the communication to Nicholas, fhe thus 
writes to him: ‘*I fend you a letter for Milord 
‘¢ Keeper, that the King did fend to me to 
‘¢ deliver if I thought it fit. The /ubyeét of it ts 
‘© to make a Declaration againft the Orders of 
“ Parliament which are made without the King. 
<< If you believe a fit time give it him, if not 
‘““you may keep it till I fee you.” In the 
fame letter fhe tells Nicholas that the King 
will certainly be in London by the 20th of the 
month, and that he is therefore to advertife 
the Lord Mayor of London of the faé. 
The chief magiftrate was duly informed, and 
haftened to make good ufe of the time fo given 
him: but the leaders of the Commons had 
already made provifion for turning to ftill 
better ufe the opportunity afforded by the 
time. 


§ x. Conriicrt Becun. 


In the afternoon of the fame Monday the 
8th of November when Pym’s modified 
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refolution againft evil counfels paffed, the rough 
“¢ Declaration and Remonftrance” was fub- draft of 
mitted in its firft rough draft for difcuffion by emo" 
the Houfe. Never before was prefented to it, fubmutted. 
never fince has it received, fuch a State Paper 

as that !—-Immediately upon its produé¢tion, 

it was read at the clerk’s table; whereupon 
feveral notices of motions for additions and 
amendments were given, and order was taken 

for commencing the difcuffion upon its feveral 
claufes, /fertatim, on the following morning at 

nine o’clock. 

The character of the impreffion at once Nicholas 
made by it will be inferred from the inftant the King. 
communication of Secretary Nicholas to the 
King. On the evening of the fame day, he 
wrote off to Scotland that there had been that 
afternoon brought into the Commons’ houfe, 
and there read, a Declaration of the State of 
Affairs of the kingdom, which related all the 
mifgovernment and all the unpleafing things 
that had been done by ill counfels (“‘as they 
“call it”) fince the third year of the reign 
until now. The further confideration of it 
was to be had the next day in the Houfe; and Mr.Secre- 
fo much was it likely to reflect to the prejudice 71). 
of his Majefty’s Government, that Mr. Secre- 
tary ‘‘ troubled ”’ to think what might be the 
iffue if his Majefty came not inftantly away 
from Edinburgh. Every line in the letter 
fhowed the fore perplexity the writer was in. 

He could not poffibly account for this Remon- 
{trance fatisfactorily as a party demonftration. 
‘¢ Surely if there had been in this,” he fays, ,, _., 
‘© nothing but an intention to have juftified Kine’s 
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“‘the proceedings of this Parliament, they 
‘* would not have begun fo high.” He en- 
treated the King to burn his letter, or he, 
Nicholas, might be loft; and at its clofe he 
again made urgent and anxious reprefentation 
to his Majefty, that he could not poffibly fo 
much prejudice himfelf by at once leaving 
Edinburgh and all things there unfinifhed, as 
by delaying his return to London even one 
day. The King’s anfwer, avoiding the queftion 
of the immediate return, as to which he had 
already communicated with the Queen, was 
not lefs urgent. ‘* You muft needs fpeak with 
‘<< fuch of my fervants that you may beft truft, 
‘© in my name, that by all means poffible this 
‘© Declaration may be fiopped.””’ 

Alas! this was not by any means poffible. 
All that could now be done, by earneft recruit- 
ing for the royal fervice, was to aroufe and 
league firmly together, in defperate oppofition 
to the Remonftrance and its authors, a band 
of members of the lower Houfe, even more 
fierce and only lefs determined than the other 
indiffoluble league already pledged to fupport 
it, and bent upon carrying it to the people. 
And fo the ftruggle began. 


§ xr THE Opentnc DEBATES: 9TH; 
IOTH, 12TH, I$TH, AND 16TH NoveEm- 
BER. 


On Tuefday, the 9th of November, the 
firft debate was taken. The hour appointed 
for it was nine o'clock, but it did not begin till 
about twelve o’clock, and it continued until a 
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late hour. The order of procedure was firft 
fettled. ‘The Declaration was to be read claufe 

by claufe ; every member was to fpeak to each 

claufe, if he would; and if any fpoke to have Procedure 
the claufe amended, and that the Houfe gave &ttled. 
leave, then it was to be amended, and the 

claufe with the amendments put to the quef- 

tion. Cromwell and Strode were among thofe 

who moved the firft amendments. At this 

firft fitting alfo, Bulftrode Whitelocke, who Movers 
fat for Marlow, Serjeant Wylde, the member Cath, 
for Worcefterfhire, Mr. Henry Smith, the ments. 
member for Leicefterfhire and afterwards one 

of the King’s judges, Sir John Clotworthy, 

who fat for Malden, Mr. Wingate, the member 

for St. Albans, and Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, the 
member for Stamford, and formerly one of the 
managers of Strafford’s impeachment, moved 

and carried infertions and additions; all of 
them, with exception of the laft, defigned to 

make it more ftringent and fevere in tone. 

On the following day, Nicholas reported as Report of 
ufual to the King. A fourth part had been Nicholas 
gone through, comprifing nearly fifty claufes ; m 
and the reft of it, Mr. Secretary had learnt, 

was to be voted in the fame way, as faft as 
might be; after which it was to be tran{mitted 
{traightway to the Lords. The latter informa- arid 
tion was inaccurate; but the King’s inftant thereon. 
order to act upon it, though deftined to be of 

no avail as to the upper Houfe, was a new 
incentive to activity in the lower. ‘‘Com- 

“© mand the Lord Keeper in my name,” he 
wrote, ‘that he warn all my fervants to oppofe 

<< it in the Lords’ houfe.” 
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Second On Wednefday, the 10th of November, 
seivveredel fays a member who took part in the debate, 
" §© we proceeded with the Remonftrance where 
“< we left off yefterday.”’ Infertions and addi- 
tions were again made, among them one 
having reference to flavifh doctrines againft the 
fubject’s property in his eftate, very generally 
preached from pulpits before the King ; anda 
peremptory order, iffued at this fitting, to the 
No copies effect that the clerk fhould on no account give 
pee out, CUt copies of the Declaration until the Houfe 
had fully perfected it, may ferve to fhow 
how intereft was gathering around it from day 

to day. 
r1thNov. The Irifh Rebellion, and provifion for the 
ey by levies and expenditure it had fuddenly rendered 
neceflary, occupied the Houfe fo inceffantly 
during the fitting of the 11th of November, that 
the order for refuming the Remonttrance had 
to be laid afide; but a remarkable allufion was 
thrown out in reference to it, by Strode, in the 
courfe of the debate on the raifing money for 
fupply of his Majefty’s wants in Ireland. He 
fpoke of the diffatisfaction of the people, and 
of the injuftice of laying further burdens on 
Deftna- them, until fomething were done to reaffure 
Een ef them under their prefent fears and mifgivings, 
ance. 2nd to give them hope that what with fo much 
avowed: toil and facrifice had been lately gained was 
not again to be completely loft. Sir,” faid 
the member for Beeralfton, “<I move againft 
‘¢ the order of the committee that we fhould 
“* not admit of the giving of money till the 
tovoto | weemonftrance be paffed this Houfe, and gone 
shiepeaplé: ‘© into the country to fatisfy them.” This at 
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any rate was plain fpeaking.* Thus early in 

the debates, the defire and the defign of the 
promoters of the Remonftrance were frankly 
avowed. It was to be to them fome guar- 
antee that the army about to be raifed for the To be 
fuppreffion of Irifh rebellion, fhould not here- printed 
after be ufed for the fuppreffion of Englifh pained: 
liberty. It was to be printed and circulated 
among the people. 

That was on Thurfday, the 11th of Novem- Third 
ber. On the day following, the Remonftrance Ope. 
was proceeded with, and every part fo obfti- 
nately difputed, that the Houfe fat far into 
that November afternoon. A motion for 
rifing having been refifted fuccefsfully, another 
member moved that candles fhould be brought. Motion 
This was a proceeding as yet very rarely oo 
reforted to; it having been only during the 
proceedings on the Attainder of Strafford that 
the order of the Houfe had been fo far relaxed 
as to admit of new motions made, except with 
{pecial permiffion, after noon.ft ‘* Sir,” faid 


* Strode feems to have had the habit of ae out in Strode’s 
words, in a fudden impulfive way, what the more referved of manner of 
the party more prudently were content to leave as matter of {peech 
inference from these a&ts As to the queftion of difbanding 
the Scotch army, for inftance, he frankly avowed: “‘ We 
‘‘ cannot yet fpare the Scotch. The fons of Zeruiah are too 
“¢ trong for us ;” for which, being called to order, the Houfe 
refufed to exact any apology. (Yournals, Feb. 6, 1640-1.) 
What he thus openly declared had tll then (accoiding to 
May, lib. i. cap. vin ) been afferted principally by the ill- ayowal 
affeéted, who not only in difcourfe but written libels taxed the 4, ¢o 
Parliament with it, imputing it to them as a crime of too gcotch 
much diftruft of the King, and accufing them of having kept army. 
up a foreign army to overawe their own Prince. 

t I find, from the D’Ewes manufcript before me, that on the 
4th December 1640, on the motion of Strode, an order was 
made that ‘* every one upon coming into the Houfe who did 
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the advocate for candles, who was no other 
than D’Ewes himfelf; “‘we have now been 
‘¢ fitting in the houfe near upon feven hours ”’ 
(the ordinary hour of meeting was eight o’clock 
in the morning, but of late, in confequence 
of the prolonged fittings, the hour had been 
generally nine, fometimes even ten o’clock), 
‘© and we do not now think fit to rife, but 
“we will ftill fit. I defire that we may fit 
‘* according to the ancient ufe of parliaments, 
‘¢ having the ufe as well of our eyes as of our 
‘‘ ears; and that lights may be brought in.” 
On this very day, Nicholas had written fome- 
what more hopefully to the King that the 
Houfe had been the day before fo employed 
about Irifh affairs, that they meddled not with 
their Declaration: but after a very few days 
he has, lefs eagerly, to report that they have 
been making up for loft time. ‘* The Houfe 
«© of Commons,” he wrote, ‘* haftens by all 
‘‘ means the finifhing of the Declaration or 
‘© Remonftrance ; and for the more fpeedy 
‘* expediting of it, they have at the committee 


“< not take his place, or did, after taking his place, talk fo 
‘* loud a» to interrupt the bufineis of the Houfe from being 
*< heard, fhould pay a fhilling fine, to be divided between the 
© feryeant and the poor.”” And to this order, on the motion 
of Sir John Strangways, the member for Weymouth, it was 
added ‘“‘ that after twelve o’clock no new bufinefs be entered 
‘¢ into, or moved, without the leave of the Houfe.”? More 
formally it was refolved a few days later, upon the motion of 
Sir Walter Earle, the other member for Weymouth, “ that 
*‘ the ancient order of the Houfe be obferved. namely, that 
“‘ no bills be read the fecond time but between the hours of 
‘* nine and twelve.” To which it was added, at the fuggeftion 
of Mr. Speaker (Lenthal), that all bills might be read a firft 


of time, early in the morning. For further notices of fuch orders 


and modes of proceeding in the Houfe, fee Arreft of Five 
Members, § xxiii. 
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‘© paffed by many particulars to avoid the 
‘¢ delay of long debates.” 

In thofe few words were alfo expreffed the Tenacity 
fteady perfeverance and tenacity of what was of His re 
truly to be called His Majefty’s Oppofition. oppofi” 
Every inch of the ground was fo contefted, 9». 
indeed, that only the moft watchful and refo- 
lute determination could avail to maintain any 
part of it unimpaired; and all the forms of 
the Houfe were exhaufted in pretences for 
delay. The whole of the fitting of Monday, Fourth 
the 15th of November, was taken up with the Danes 
difcuffion of the fingle claufe which ultimately 
ftood as the hundred and ninetieth. In this, 
adverting to the charges brought by the ill- 
affected party againft the leaders of the Houfe 
of Commons, it was affirmed, in contradiction 
of thofe charges, that not the meddling of the 
Commons with the power of epifcopacy, but 
the idolatry and popifh ceremonies introduced As to 
into the Church by command of the bifhops Pifhops” 
themfelves, were the caufes why fectaries and idolauey” 
conventicles abounded in England, and why 
Englifhmen, feeking liberty of worfhip, had 
been driven into exile. A debate of extra- 
ordinary vehemence arofe upon this word 
command. It was led by Sir Edward Der- Speech by 
ing, the member for Kent,* who but a Dering. 


* Poor Sir Edward Dering got himfelf only laughed at for 
his pains in going fuddenly over to Hyde’s party on this and the 
other queftion of the Bifhops. He loft his feat in the Houfe 
fhortly after, and failed to obtain any ftanding withthe Royalifts. 
Yet he feems to have been an eloquent and on the whole a well- Dering 
meaning man, and hardly to have deferved the {neers ot Claren- {neered 
don; who in his Aisffory : 416) charaéterifes him as a man of at by 
levity and vanity, eafily flattered by being commended , and Claren- 
goes fo far as to affert that his “‘ greateft motive” in moving the don. 
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little while before had moved the reading of 
a bill for extirpating bifhops, deans, and chap- 
ters; and it was fupported by- Lord Falkland, 
who, on the 8th of the preceding February, 
had diftinétly charged the bifhops with having 
deftroyed unity under pretence of unifor- 
mity, with having brought in fuperftition and 
{candal under the titles of reverence and 
decency, with having defiled the Church by 
adorning the churches, and deftroyed of the 
gofpel as much as they could without bringing 
themfelves into danger of being deftroyed by 
the law. With a pettifogging worthier of Hyde 
than of himfelf, Falkland now joined Dering 
in afking where proof was to be found that 
the bifhops had iffued any ‘‘command ” for 
the introduction of idolatry. Who hath read 
this command? they afked. ‘* Who hath 
‘heard it? Who hath feen this commanded 
<‘ idolatry?” The day clofed while yet the 
debate had not; an order being made that 
the Remonftrance fhould be refumed the next 
day at ten o'clock, and that meanwhile the 
claufe which had then been debated fo much, 
fhould be recommitted to the committee that 
originally drafted it, to prepare it in fuch a 
manner as might be agreeable to the fenfe of 
the Houfe. 

On Tuefday, the 16th, the debate was re- 
fumed accordingly; but the obnoxious word 
remained in the claufe as again introduced, 


trenchant bill againft the Bifhops, was that he might have the 
opportunity of applying the two lines from Ovid, 

Cunéta prius tentanda, fed immedicabile vulnus 

Enfe recidendum eft, ne pars fincera trahatur! 
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and after further hot debate, the queftion of 
whether it fhould ftand paffed to a divifion. 

It was carried in the affirmative by a majority claut 
of 25, Sir Thomas Barrington, the member sgant 
for Colchefter, and Sir Martin Lumley, the came4. 
member for Effex, being tellers for the 124 

ayes, and Sir Edward Dering, with Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, the member for Scarborough, for 

the 99 noes. The difciffion on this day again 
occupied nearly all the fitting, and was only at 

laft clofed by the compromife of laying afide Compro- 
fome claufes in which exception had been taken Hopes 
to parts of the Liturgy as favouring of fuper- 
{tition. Other changes, comprifing fome addi- 

tions, were alfo affented to; and thefe, with 

the Declaration as amended thus far, were 
referred to ‘‘ the fame committee that was 

«¢ appointed for penning of it, and they are to 

«¢ bring it back to the Houfe with all convenient 

<¢ fpeed.”” A further conceflion to the Oppofi- Concef- 
tion was at the fame time made, in the addition pat ne 
to that committee of the names of Culpeper hen 
and Falkland. 

The two following days, Wednefday and Unautho- 
Thurfday, the 17th and 18th of November, parts 
were filent as to the Remonftrance, but filled 
with matters of grave import having a direct 
bearing upon it. Complaints had been made 
of unauthorifed and exaggerated accounts fent 
abroad of the recent proceedings of the Houfe, 
and after debate an order was ifiued for peremp- 
tory fuppreffion of all prefent printing, ‘ or ries 
‘¢ venting in manufcript,” of the Diurnal Oc- printed 
currences of parliament. The examinations as and MS. 
to the new army plot were alfo completed, the P™™"- 
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evidence leaving little doubt as to the defign 
having been known to the King; and Pym 
moved and carried a refolution, ‘‘ that, in the 
‘€ examinations now read unto us, we did con- 
‘“¢ ceive there was fufficient evidence for us to 
“ believe that there was a fecond defign to 
‘¢ bring up the army to overawe the delibera- 
“tions of this Houfe.” That was the moft 
direé&t avowal yet mate of a confcioufnefs on 
the part of the Commons, not merely of what 
had taken the King to Scotland, but of what 
ftill kept him there. The alarm and difmay it 
carried with it, fhowed how unerringly the mark 
had been hit. 


§ x11. PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL 
Voter. i1gTH Nov. anp 20TH Nov. 


On the day after Pym’s refolution had been 
paffed, Friday the 19th, Secretary Nicholas 
wrote with unconcealed alarm and mifgivin 
to his mafter. ‘ The worft in all that bufinels 
‘€ is, that it refleéts on your Majefty, as if 
‘© you had given fome inftructions concerning 
“the ftirring up the army to petition the 
‘¢ Parliament. I hope it will appear that your 
‘© Majefty’s intentions were only to retain the 
‘* army in their duty and dependance on your 
<¢ Majefty.” After which, in the fame letter, Mr. 
Secretary went on to fay, that there had been 
nothing done thefe two days by the Commons 
touching the Declaration remonftrating the 
bad effects of ill counfels; but it was thought 
that the fame would be finifhed that week. 
There were, he added, divers well affected 
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fervants of his Majefty in the Houfe who had 
continued to oppofe the Remonftrance with Nicholas 
unanfwerable arguments; but it was verily * °°. 

. . ° printing 3 
thought that it would pafs notwithftanding, 
and that it would be ‘‘ ordered to be printed” 
without tranfmiffion to the Lords. Upon 
which it is to be obferved as beyond queftion, 
that manifeftly there was no longer any con- 
cealment of the ultimate defign of the leaders 
of the Houfe of Commons. Thus early, the 
deftination of the Remonftrance was known. 
Strode had already, indeed, argued upon 
the affumption of its being printed and the defign 
diffufed among the people, as a thing tobe" 
admitted; and any fubfequent complaint, there- 
fore, of being taken by furprife when the pro- 
pofition for the printing was formally made, 
could have been but a fheer pretence on the 
part of its opponents. 

While Nicholas was writing to the King, it Sixth 
had been brought back to the Houfe from the aol Ni 
committee, purfuant to the laft order ; certain 
amendments to it had been violently debated, 
having reference to portions of the fervice- 
book ;* thefe ultimately, upon conceffion by 
the majority, had been read and affented to, 
and certain other verbal alterations made; and 4g. 
another lengthened debate had given further ments and 

I fubjoin acharaéteriftic paflage from a fpeech of Dering’s 
td by fi i i I 
‘ farted with pa a a army ro hear’ a bald mechamck A. bold 
¢ tell me that my creed is not my creed. He wondered at mecha- 
‘my wonder, and faid, I hope your worflup 13 too wife to nick. 


© believe that which you call your creed.” 
r 2 
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verbal Opportunity for the ‘“ unanfwerable” argu- 
changes. ments on the one fide, and the quiet and 
refolved anfwers on the other, which had now 
occupied the Houfe, with {mall intermiflion, 
fince the 9th of November. Why fhould you 
pafs this unneceffary and unfeafonable Declara- 
tion? urged Hyde and his friends once more. 
Hyde’s It is unneceffary to detail grievances, moft of 
urgent which are already fully redreffed; and it is 
Pps unfeafonable to welcome home from Scotland, 
with fuch a volume of reproaches, the very 
author of that redrefs, and to affail his Majefty 
the King for what others have done amifs, and 
for what he himfelf hath reformed. We pro- 
pofe to pafs it, was the determined anfwer of 
Pym’s Pym and his affociates, becaufe we hold it to 
reply: be neceflary for the prefervation and main- 
tenance of the conceffions which have fo been 
made. We believe ourfelves in danger of 
being deprived of all the good aéts we have 
gained, if great care and vigilance be not ftill 
ufed to difappoint malignant counfels. They 
who moft exalt the grace and bounty of the 
King in regard to thofe good acts, have been 
and vindi- moft bufy to pervert the affections of the 
cation. people from ourfelves in regard to the fame 
matter. For our own acquittal, therefore, we 
would let the kingdom know in what ftate we 
found it at our firft convention, what fruit it 
hath received by our counfels, wherein we 
think the fecurities obtained are not yet fuffi- 
cient, and fuch further meafures as in our 
confciences we believe to be called for. Be- 
Ahome C2uie, though the prime evil counfellors have 
thrut, | been removed, there are others growing up in 
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their places like to do quite as much mifchief. 

—To which laft home thruft, reply could not 

have been very eafy !—It was late in the after- 

noon, when at the clofe of this debate, the 
order was moved and carried that the Declara- order tor 
tion fhould be duly engroffed, and again engreT- 
brought in at two o’clock the next day. All ™"" 
which having been accomplifhed, the Houfe 

was about to pafs to other bufinefs, when 
D’Ewes informs us that Mr. Speaker Lenthal com- 
made an appeal ad mifericordiam for himfelf, plant 
He fhowed that he had been fitting very late speaker. 
yefterday (Thurfday 18th), that it was now 

paft four o’clock, and that he really could not 

hold out daily to fit feven or eight hours. 
Whereon the indefatigable Mr. Pym, admit- Lenthal 
ting the appeal, fuggefted that the Houfe relieved. 
fhould rife, and that a grand committee fhould 
prefently fit. 

On Saturday, the 2oth of November, at seventh 
two o'clock, the Remonftrance, engroffed and aaah 
finifhed, was laid upon the table. Doubtlefs 7°" “°” 
it was then expected by its fupporters, and 
with fome fhow of reafon, that after having 
{ftood the brunt of fo many prolonged debates, 
it might be voted without further refiftance. 

A refolution was accordingly moved upon its pina! 
introduction, ‘* that it be read and finifhed to- debate 

‘¢ night ;” which was met, however, by fuch AxeU: 
determined oppofition, that Pym was obliged 

to yield, and the final debate was fixed for 

ten o’clock on the morning of Monday the 

a2nd. ‘* Why would you have it ftill put Cromwell 
“<¢ off,” afked Cromwell of Falkland, as they is ie 
left the Houfe; “for this day would quickly “* ° 
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‘* have determined it.” To which Falkland 
made reply that there would not have been 
time enough, for fure it would take fome 
further debate. Oliver rejoined, “A very 
‘<¢ forry one.”* 

Cromwell was miftaken, no doubt. He was 
not in Hyde’s confidence, and could not know 
of the defperate party-move to be attempted 
on the occafion of the laft debate. But before 
this 1s defcribed, and while the Remonftrance, 
ready engroffed, is lying on the table of the 
houfe, the time would feem to have arrived 
for the endeavour to prefent it to the reader, 
at once with fufficient fulnefs for accurate re- 
flection of all its ftatements and in fuch form 
as to render juftice to the ftriking narrative 
they embody, yet at the fame time fo compreffed 
as to bring it within the limits of ordinary 
hiftories. There, it fhould long ago have had 
the place, from which it may hardly be too 
much to believe now, with fome degree of 


* Hif?. ii., 42. Clarendon tells the anecdote, however, in 
a fenfe quite different from that which it dernves from an 
authentic ftatement of the circumftances It was in the 
ordinary courfe of the bufinefs of the Houfe that Pym had 
propofed at once to bring the matter to a conclufion, but 
Clarendon (11 41) would have us believe that he made that 
propofition in due& forfeiture of a previous engagement. 
* And by thefe and the like arts, they promifed themfelves 
‘ that they fhould eafily carry it; fo that, the day it was to be 
‘ refumed, they entertained the Houfe all the morning with 
‘ other debates, and towards noon called for the Remon- 
‘ ftrance,”” &c, upon which they were forced to go back to 
the firft underftanding of giving an entire day to the debate. 
Accordingly, he continues, ‘‘ the next morning, the debate 
*¢ being entered upon about nine of the clock,” &c. Now, 
no fuch incidents occurred. On the day fixed for the refum 
tion of the debate, it was refumed, and at the hour precifely 
which before had been arranged; namely, twelve o'clock. 
Clarendon’s ftatement is an entire mifreprefentation. 
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confidence, that it never more can be excluded. 
In which expectation are here appended to it Propofed 
fome notes of matters not lying on the furface hiforical 
of ordinary books, which will be found to aetna 
iluftrate and completely corroborate the moft 
ftartling of its averments. 

And fo to modern readers is committed that 
Great Vindication of the rifing of their ancef- 
tors again{t the Sovereign in the feventeenth 
century, as to which one who oppofed it elo- 
quently a all its ftages thus frankly 
confeffed the fecret of his oppofition : ‘* Sir, Dering 
°¢ this Remonfirance, whenfoever it paffeth, will anes 
°° make fuch an impreffion, and leave fuch a cha- france. 
“© raéter behind, both of his Majefty, the People, 
“< and the Parliament, and of this prefent Church 
‘© and State, as no time fhall ever eat it out, 
“© while hiffories are written, and men have eyes 
“© to read them!” 


ABSTRACT OF THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE., 


1. The Preamble: Purpofe aimed at. 


Tue Preamble, confifting of twenty not Struggle 
numbered claufes, and opening in the name of o pal 
‘the Commons ‘in the prefent Parliament months. 
‘* affembled,” begins by declaring that for the 
paft twelve months they had been carrying on 
a ftruggle of which the object was to reftore 
and eftablifh the ancient honour, greatnefs, and 
fecurity, of the Nation and the Crown. That 
during this time they had been called to wreftle 
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with dangers and fears, with miferies and 
calamities, with diftempers and diforders fo 
various, great, and preffing, that for the time 
the entire liberty and profperity of the kingdom 
had been extinguifhed by them, and the foun- 
Why dations of the throne undermined. And that 
Remon- now, finding great afperfions caft on what 
een had been done, many difficulties raifed for 
duced. the hindrance of what remained to do, and 
jealoufies everywhere bufily fomented betwixt 
the King and Parliament, they had thought it 
good in this manner to declare the root and 
growth of the defigns by which fo much mif- 
chief had been caufed; the heighth to which 
thefe had reached before the beginning of the 
prefent Parliament; the means that had been 
Neceffary ufed for extirpating thofe mifchievous defigns; 
tocom- and, together with the progrefs made therein, 
ction oF the ways of obftruétion by which fuch progrefs 
had been interrupted, and the fteps {till remain- 
ing to be taken as the only courfe whereby 
the obftacles at prefent intervening could be 

finally removed. 
Courtcon- Then, in exprefs terms, they ftate the gene- 
{pnacy: ral plan or fcheme of the authors of thofe evils, 
as acon{fpiracy to fubvert the fundamental laws 
and principles of government on which alone 
the religion and juftice of the kingdom can 
firmly reft; and they denounce the confpirators 
to fubvert as threefold, (1) the jefuited papifts, (2) the 
Laws:  bifhops and ill-affected clergy, and (3) fuch 
counfellors, courtiers, and officers of ftate, as 
had preferred their private ends to thofe of 
his Majefty and the Commonwealth. All 
three claffes of confpirators, they continued, 
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had principles and counfels in common; and 

thefe were to keep up continual differences to degrade 
betwixt the King and People, and to lower Protett- 
and degrade the Proteftant religion through 
the fides of thofe beft affected to it. To the 

end that fo, on the one hand, fetting up the 
prerogative whenever a queftion of liberty was 
mooted, difcrediting the claims and authority 

of Parliament, and ever pretending to be /iding to dit- 
with the King, they might get to themfelves eat 
the places of greateft truft and power, putting ment 
him upon other than the ancient and only 
legitimate ways of fupply; and, on the other 
hand, by cherifhing to the utmoft fuch views 

of church doétrine and difcipline as would 
eftablith ecclefiaftical tyranny, by fowing dif- 
fenfions between the common Proteftants and 
thofe whom they called Puritans, and by Upholders 
including under the name of Puritans all who ° U8" 
defired to preferve unimpaired the public laws named 
and liberties and the purity and power of the Puntans. 
true religion, they might be able ultimately to 
introduce fuch opinions and ceremonies as 

would neceffarily end in accommodation with 
Popery.* For, of the three elements of the 


* <6 Tt feemed that their work,”’ faid Falkland, in one of Falkland 
his admirable ipeeches againft Laud and his aflociates (already againft 
fpoken of, ante, 208), ‘‘ was to try how much of a Papift Laud. 

“6 might be brought in without Popery ; and to deftroy as 

‘6 much as they could of the Gofpel without bringing them- 

‘6 felves into danger of being deftroyed by the Law... . 

‘¢ The defign has been to bring in an Englifh though not a 

¢* Roman Popery: I mean, not only the outfide and drefs of 

‘* it, but an equally abfolute and blind dependence of the 

<* people upon the clergy, and of the clergy upon tnemfelves. 

‘¢ They have oppofed the papacy beyond the feas that they Propofed 
‘* might fettle one beyond the water.” [He means at Lam- Pope at 
beth.} ‘* Nay, common fame is more than ordinarily falfe, if Lambeth. 
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confpiracy, that was the ftrongeft. And as in 
all compounded bodies, fo in this, the opera- 
tions had been qualified and governed through- 
out by the predominating element. 

Such in fubftance was the preamble to the 
Great Remonftrance; of which all that fol- 
lowed was in the form of praétical proofs and 
illuftrations. Thefe were contained in two 
hundred and fix numbered claufes ; each claufe, 
as we have feen, having been put feparately to 
the Houfe, and fo voted. 


2. Firft, Second, and Third Parliaments of 
Charles. 


THE firft fix had relation to the Firft Par- 
liament of the reign, and to the recovery of 
ftrength by the Popifh party after their dif- 
comfiture by the breach with Spain at the clofe 
of the reign of James. Two fubfidies had 
been given by that parliament, yet it was dif- 
folved without the reltef of a fingle grievance ; 
and then followed the difafters of Rochelle, 
the defertion of the Proteftant party in France, 
the difcreditable attempt on Cadiz, the aban- 
donment of the Palatinate and of the Protef- 
tant ftruggle in Germany, the wrongs inflicted 
on merchants and traders, the preffing and 
billeting of foldiers * in all parts of the king- 


§* none of them have found a way to reconcile the opinions of 
‘© Rome to the preferments of England; and to be fo abfo- 
¢ Jutely, dire&tly, and cordially papifts, that it is all that 
‘¢ fitteen hundied pounds a year can do to keep them from 
‘6 confeffing it.” 

* The intolerable wrong and mifery implied in this griev- 
ance will be better underitood by reminding the reader of the 
paffionate fpeech of Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) 
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dom, and the endeavour, happily fruftrated, 
to introduce therein large bodies of mercenary 
troops. 

The next four claufes defcribed the Second Clautes 
Parliament, its diffolution after a declared’ °° 
intention to grant five fubfidies, and the fub- 
fequent levy of thofe fubfidies, not by parlia- 
mentary authority, but by the fole order of the 
King. Commiffions of loan were iffued, and all Incidents 
who refufed were imprifoned; many contract- of &cond 
ing fickneffes in prifon from which they never sae 
recovered. Privy feals went forth, raifing 
enormous fums. Court wafte and profufion 
were fpoken of on all fides, while the people 
were unlawfully impoverifhed.* And acom- 


in the debates on the Petition of Right, in which, referring Billeting 
to the billeting of foldsers, he exclaims, ‘* They have rent grie- 
‘“‘from us the hght of our eyes! enforced companies of vances. 
** puefts worfe than the ordinances of France! vitiated our 

‘© wives and daughters before our faces!’ In the Verney 

Papers, Mr. Bruce prints the fubjoined very curnous return of 
recufant parifhes in the three hundreds of Afhindon 


‘SA retorne of thofe parifhes that doe refufe to paye for 
“the billiting of foldiers in my diuifion with in the three 
‘¢ hundreds ot Afhindon 

“is. ad 


“‘ Cherfly. Mr. Thomas Britwell, John Winter, 
‘¢ with the reft ‘. : : ‘ - 113 3 Lifts of 
<¢ Brill. George Carter, Mr John Pim, Mr. Wil- recufants. 
‘¢ liam Pim, Mr John Cafwell, with the reft 2 4 0 
*¢ Ilmor. Thomas Lyeborn, Edmon Brooks, with 


** the reft . ‘ ‘ . . 1 6 0 
‘© Lurgefall. The whole parifh  . ; eo . 118 3 
‘© Boritall. The whole parith . 6 


; : ee ae 
‘<¢ Per me, Edward Bulftrod.” 
The two Pyms named in this return, 1f not conneéhons or 
relatives of the great ftatefman, at leaft were worthy of the 
name they bore. 
* In the Diary of Walter Youge, from 1604 to 1628, edited Yonge’s 
by Mr. Roberts for the Camden Society (1848) with an Diary 
interefting and well-informed introduction about the leading 
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miffion under the great feal exaéted payments 
from the fubject by way of excife, to an extent 
and in a manner before unheard of.* 

The Third Parliament; the attempt, by a 
{urreptitious declaration, to evade its enact- 
ment of the Petition of Right; its forcible 
diffolution ; the imprifonment and perfecution 
of its moft diftinguifhed members; and the 
Royal Declaration printed and difperfed among 
the people to difcredit and difavow its pro- 


weftern families (Yonge was a Devonfhire magiftrate and 
member for Honiton), the two following notices occur in 
clofe juxtapofition (p. 98) : 


(1) ** December, 1626 The King having determined 
‘¢ heretofoie to demand of all his fubyeéts fo much money by 
‘© way of loan as they are fet in fubfidy, viz - he that’s fet 
‘ at zo/. in fubfidy to lend unto the King 20/., the judges 
‘were urged to fubfcribe. They paid their money, but re- 
© fufed to fubfcribe the fame as a legal courfe- for which Sir 
‘ Randall Crewe, Chief Juftice of England, had his patent 
© taken from him, and he was difplaced Ter Michael 1626, 
‘anno 2 Carol. The privy council fubfcribed, the lords 
“* and peers fubfcribed, all except fourteen, whereof fix were 
‘¢ Earls. viz. Earl of Effex, Eail of Warwick, Earl of Clare, 
‘¢ Earl of Huntington, Earl of Lincoln, and the Earl of 
*¢ Bolingbroke, being Lord St. John.” 


(2) ** The Duke of Buckingham feafted the King, Queen, 
‘and French Ambaffador, and beftowed 4000/. in a banquet. 
‘€ The fweet water which coft him zoo/. came down the room 
‘< as a fhower fiom heaven, the banquet let down in a fheet 
‘upon the table, no man feemg how it came; with other 
‘¢ pompous vanities to wafte away and con{ume money, the 
. country being in poverty, and more neceffary occafions for 

it.”” 

Any one who cares to purfue this fubyect will find many 
important :lluftrations of 1t among the Clarendon State Papers. 


* Among the notices for additions to the original draft of 
the Remonttrance, entered on the Journals, the fubjoined 
appear with the initials J. C. and may doubtlefs be affigned 
to Sir John Clotworthy. 

‘6 The laft expedition into Germany. 

*¢ The loans upon Privy Seal. 

‘© The Commiffion of Excife.” 
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ceedings,* and give colour or excufe for the 
violence ufed to its chiefs; form the fubject 


* It was on the motion of Strode, member for Beeralfton, 
when the Remonftrance was before the Houfe, that there was 
ordered to be inferted therein a mention of 

‘©The Declaration fet forth upon the breach of both 
6¢ Parliaments,” 

Some remarkable illuftrations of the exciting incidents which 
immediately preceded and very fhortly followed the 1]1-fated dif 
folution of this great Pailiament, have been found among the 
family papers of the Moundefords of Norfolk. I feleét one or 
two out of many paffages which furnifh traits and charaéter- 
iftics of the lawlef, tune, and throw a furprifingly vivid hght 
upon the allufions in the Great Remonftrance. From Lon- 
don, the 14th Apnil, 1628, Sir Edmund Moundeford, mem- 
ber for Thetford in the Third Parhament then fitting, and 
who fat for Norfolk inthe Long Parliament, write, ‘* We 
‘¢ went this afternoon with our Speaker to the King to deliver 
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“‘ him a petition for the billeted fouldiers, what anfwer we Billeting 
‘¢ fhall have ss not known Our houfe proc eeds not with that foldiers,. 


“calm it did. God giant a good end.” Onthe sth of the 
following month he writes ‘* Sorrye am I to be a meffenger 
© of fadd tidings. The feares of an ill ending of this Parlta- 
‘‘ ment are now giowne fu great as they command beliefe, 
‘¢ Our laft day 1s appointed to-morrow icven-might, and we 
‘¢ are as farie from ending our worke as when wee began.’’ 
In the interval between the Third and the Long Parliament, 


he writes: ‘* We have no new fheriffs pricked, nor fhall not Sheriffs 


** (it 1s faid) untill the now fheriffs have accounted for this 
“¢ fhip-money: in fome counties they pay, in othcrs not, and 
‘ many make the fheriffs take difirefs New impofitions are 
*¢ fet upon fruit, filver, pewter, pines, and divers other things 
“to the value 80,000 i p’ ann. There 1s a patent to be 
“* granted for making Salt, which vill make us all fmarte.”” 
From Drury Lane, on the 13th of November 1632, he writes: 
“6 On Wednefday laft, one Mr Palmer was cenfured 1,000 1. 


and fhip- 
money. 


«¢ in the Star Chamber for Irving in London contrary to the Projeéts 
<* Proclamation, and yet he was a Batchelor, and never had for plun- 
«* family, and lately had his manfion houfe burnt tn the countrie. der of 

“* There 1s diligent fearch made by the conftables of everte {ubyet. 


** ward, and the names taken of all fuch lodgers as lay 1n towne 
“¢ the laf? vacation’ ‘The allufion in this laft letter 1s to one 
of the moft fcandalous of all the proyeéts for the plunder of 
the fubyeét fet on foot by this recklefs government to enrich 
the exhaufted treafury of the King. Proclamation came 
forth from the Council Table commanding all who could not 
fhow their flay in London to be abfolutely neceffary, to go 
within forty days and refide in their refpective counties and at 
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of the fix following claufes.* Strenuous as 
had been the ftruggle to pafs the Great Peti- 
tion, its only ufe had been to fhow with what 
recklefs prefumption, by wicked and daring 
minifters, the laws had been broken and 
the liberties fuppreffed which therein were fo 
folemnly and recently declared. And what, 
meanwhile, had been their fufferings, whofe 
only crime was to affert the laws, and who 
could be punifhed only by their entire fubver- 
fion? The reprefentatives of the people had 
been flung into prifon, and there treated like 
felons for words fpoken in parliament. All the 
comforts of life, all means of prefervation of 
health, all more neceffary means of fpiritual 
confolation, were denied tothem. Not fuffered 
to go abroad to enjoy God’s ordinances in God’s 
houfe, His minifters not permitted to minifter 
comfort in their prifons, the liberty of reading 


their manfion houfes, ‘‘ in order to hinder them from wafting 
** their eftates” ('), and by the example which Sir Edward 
Moundeford here furnifhes, fome idea may be formed of 
the atrocities perpetrated unde: cover of this Proclamation, 
How truly fay> Bifhop Warburton (Notes on Hiff of Reb, vii. 
579) that every now and then a ftory comes out which fhows 
the Court to have been fo exceedingly tyrannical as to abate 
all our wonder at the rage of thofe who had been opprefied 
by it. 

* Several of thefe claufes appear to have received additions 
in the Houfe ; and to feveral notices of motions 1n the Journals 
that the confideration of fuch and fuch particulars fhould be 
added, are appended fometimes initials, iometimes the abbre- 
viated name, more rarely the name in tull, One name is thus 

iven : 
av Pal. ‘The additional explanation to the Petition of 
“¢ Right.” 
Which may ftand for Geoffrey Palmer, the Member for 
Stamford, who took a leading part in the debates ; or it ma 
be intended for Sir Guy Palmes, member for Rutlandhhire ; 
the former is the more probable, 
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and of writing taken from them; in fuch 

miferable durance, years upon years had paffed. 

Towards the clofe of the fecond year, indeed, 

fome had been releafed, yet not without heavy Heavy 

fines, and the fhame of being enforced to give 

fecurity for good behaviour : but others might 

have wearied out their lives in imprifonment, 

if, eighteen months ago, a parliament had not 

come; and to one, the moft diftinguifhed of 

them all, after four years’ tedious mifery, there 

had come a mightier friend. In the laft days sufferings 

of November, 1632, the brave and dauntlefs ind death 
t died in the Tower. Petition after” ~~” 

petition had been fent up for his releafe ; ap- 

plication had been made for but a few months’ 

freedom, even to give him ftrength to bear 

further imprifonment ; without fuch temporary 

change, his phyfician had teftified that he 

muft perifh ; but a cold and ftern refufal was 

the only anfwer vouchfafed, and the end came 

which was paft remedy, and never to be 

redreffed. His blood cried for vengeance His blood 

ftill ; * or for repentance of thofe Minifters of crying 

State who had {fo obftructed the courfe alike pai 

of his Majefty’s juftice and his Majefty’s 


mercy. 


4 

* There was no wrong which Pym appears more deeply to Ehot’s 
have refented than this murder (for fuch it really amounted ufage in 
to) of his great affociate in the former parliaments of the Tower. 
reign. The little parliament (which met in April, 1640) had 
not affembled many days when Pym moved ‘‘ that it be 
‘* seferred to the committee of the Tower to examine after 
‘¢ what manner Sir John Eliot came to his death, his ufage in 
*‘ the Tower, and to view the rooms and places where he was 
‘¢ imprifoned and where he died, and to report the fame to 
‘¢ the Houfe.”’ 
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3. Government by Prerogative: from Third 
Parliament to Pacification of Berwick. 


Claufes Tue long and terrible interval which fuc- 
17—60. ceeded, and which only Laud’s mad refolve to 
impofe the fervice-book on Scotland at laft 
abruptly clofed, during which no parliament 
met, and the people were forbidden even to 
{peak of parliaments,*—forbidden merely to 
look back to their ancient liberty,—fills forty- 
Govan. four claufes, up to the fixtieth inclufive. Then 
ment by paffed over the land a net-work of tyranny fo 
eh ag elaborate and comprehenfive, that, excepting 
only its agents and projectors, not a fingle 
clafs of the community efcaped it. Nearly all 
men {uffered alike, in lands, goods, or perfon ; 
nor was there left to any one that which fafely 
he could call his, except the wrong, and the 

too patient endurance. ; 
Claufes Obfolete laws and fervices which it was 
17,21,22, hoped had been extinguifhed for ever, con- 
et oe fronted fuddenly all families of reafonable 
' condition, Old laws of knighthood were 
revived; and fuch fums exacted for default, 
as, whether in refpeébof the perfons charged, 
the fines demanded, dr the modes of exaction, 
Revival were entirely monftrous. By fines and com- 


. ee pofitions for wardfhips alone,t eftates were 
es. 


* During the firft difcufflion of the Remonftrance, Mr, ; 
Wingate, member for St. Alban’s, moved that there fhould 
be named therein 

‘©The Proclamation fet forth, forbidding people fo much 
4¢ as to talk of a parliament.” 

+ Some notion of the advantage taken, for purpofes of 
extortion, of thofe obfolete feudal ftatutes, may be derived 
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weakened paft help. Coat and condué& 
money,* and other military charges, were 
either preffied as due, or, failing that claim of 
right, were required as loans. Without a Ancient 
fhadow of pretence, either in fact or law, the charters 
ancient fecurities and charters of real property 
were everywhere violated; and from forefts 
where never any deer fed, from depopulations 
where never any farm was decayed, and from 
enclofures where never any hedges were fet, 
charges unceafing and infatiable were drawn ° 
again{t the land.t| When flaws in title were 


from the documents in the Verney Papers relating to Mrs Wardthip 
Mary Blacknall, who had the mistortune, on her father’s extor- 
death, to become a ward of the Crown, and four of whole tions, 
maternal relations, ‘6 Anthony Blagrove the elder, Anthon 
*¢ Blagrove the youngcr, both of Bulmarfh, Richard Lib 
*¢ efquire of Hardwick in the county of Oxtord, and Charles 
“6 Wifeman efyuire of Steventon in Berks,” are obliged to 
purchafe from the Court of Wards (that 1», the Government) 
treedom from oppreffion, and mere ordinary rights of citizen 
fhip, by payment to the Crown of a fine of z000/, halt of 
which is paid down, and a bond given for the remainder 

* This oppreffive tax was affeffed on the feveral hundreds Coat and 
feparately, each besng obliged to fupply its quota of men by conduét 
preffing or enliftment, in proportion to its fize and the number money. 
demanded, one fhilling bemg paid to cach man, tourtcen 
fhillings levied for the coft of his ‘‘ coat,” and two other pay- 
ments made feverally, as remuneration to the conftable who 
took him to the place of embarkation, and as fine or charge 
for his ‘* conduét,” or expenfes on the way 

+ From a Schedule of Grievances largely circulated 
through the country before April 1640, I felcct one or two 
items : 


‘¢ The new taxe of Coate and Conduét Mony, with undue Schedulc 
‘¢ meanes ufed to inforce the payment of it, by meffengers of Gniev- 


** from the counfell table.” ancen, 
‘¢ The infinite number of Monopolies upon everything the April, 
<* countryman muft buy *’ 1640. 


«<< The rigid execution of the Forreft laws in theire extre- 
mity.”” 
¢¢ The exaétion of immoderate fees by fome officers under 


“* the Lord Chief Juftice in Eyre.” 
g 
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Packed alleged, they were judged by packed juries ; 
a iranicseg and when commiffions of inquiry into exceffes 
by law. of fees or fines were iffued, they were made but 
additional means of increafing and confirming 
the grievance. ‘They ended, for the moft part, 
in compofitions with the delinquents them- 
felves; fo that offences to come were com- 
promifed as well as the offences paft, and 
a complete impunity eftablifhed for future 
wrongs. To thefe matters were devoted the 
17th, 21ft, 22nd, 31ft, 44th, 45th, and 49th 

claufes. 
Claufes Nor was the lot of the merchant and trader, 
ee” in this difaftrous interval, more to be envied 
"than that of any owner of a moderate eftate. 
In the very teeth of the Petition of Right, 
tonnage and poundage were again levied, with 
many other fimilar impofitions, of which fome 
were in a difproportion fo monftrous, that the 
amount of the charge exceeded the entire 
Monftrous value of the goods. The book of rates gene- 
taxation rally was alfo enhanced to fuch an extent that 
merce, the ordinary tranfactions of commerce became 
impoffible. And though, for thefe violent 
affeffments, there was fet up the notable pre- 
tence of duly guarding the feas; and though 
Pretence there was fuddenly added thereto that new and 


of guard- ynheard of tax of fhip-money,* by which, for 
ing feas. 
Finch was at this time Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas, 
and no part of his conduét in the circuit in Eyre more exaf- 
erated the people than his extending the boundaries of the 
orefts in Effex, and annihilating the ancient perambulations. 


The tax * In the above-named ‘‘ Schedule of fuch Grievances as 
leaft « moft oppreffe this country,’’ largely circulated in the early 
fupport- Part of 1640, ftands firft ‘‘ The illegall and infupportable 
able. “‘ charge of fhip-money, now the fifth yeere impofed as high 


‘Sas ever, though the fubyect was not able to pay the laft 
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many years, with the help of the book of Ship- 
rates, near upon 700,000/. was yearly taken ™"*Y 
by the Crown; the feas meanwhile were left 


6 yeer, beeing a third”’ The Lord Deputy Wentworth’, 
newfwniter gives us cunous notices of this memorable tax, 
** word of lafting found in the memory of thi, kingdom ,” 
but even his goffiping letters lofe fomething of their carclefs 
tone in talking of it, and fhow thit he alfo winces and fmarts Hardihips 
under the preffure no one can efcape In one year, Mr of thip- 
Garrard fays, ‘‘:t will coft the city at leatt 35,000/,"" He money 
names parti ular affeffments to the amount of 360/ and 300/: affeffment. 
“‘ great fums to pay at one tax, and we know not how often 
*Fit may come It reaches us in the Strand, being within 
“liberties of Weltminiter, which turnifheth out one fhip— 
** nay lodgers, for T am fet at gos, but Thad rather give and 
* pay ten fubhidis in parhament thin ros this new-old way 
** of dead Nay’. And as im the cities, fo mn the country 
“© Mr Speaker,” fad Sir John Culpeper, § this tax of thip- 
*© money is the gnevance which mikes the farmers taunt, and ppigon, 
‘* the plough to go heavv ” So intolerable wasit cverywhere, giled. 
indeed, that the pritons were Literally filled with thofe whoa 
had refufed and refitted payment, befor the Crown (which, 
through the judges on circuit, had refitted every former 
attempt to bring the queftion into the courts as retufing even 
to admit a doubt of its kgality) confented to appear to 
Hampden’'s plea The Court lawyers had {elected Hampden Hampden 
as a better man to fight it out with, than the lef. affable and one of 
x dcop more obdurate Lord Sayc, but here, as cverywhere, many re- 
they were fated to difcover their miftake = I give a cunous cuflants. 
note (not otherwife reported) as to Lord Saye’s fubfequent 
proceedings . 

‘© March 19, 1638-9 Shipmoney, determined for the 
‘¢ king by his preiogative, argued Eafter and Trimty Term. 
‘In Michaelmas term, the lord Saye brought hw action 7.64 
‘* about it to the King’s Bench barre. Mr. Holborne, plead- 6. Vo, 
‘ing ftrongly for him, was rebuked by Judge Bartlet faance. 
‘¢ [Berkeley], becaufe it was determined as before. He 
‘6 alleged a prefident when fuch determinings have been 
*¢ apaine queftioned Judge Crooke alledged prefidents. 
‘6 Judge Joanes faid they were not hke Sir Jo Brampton 
‘¢ {Bramfton] alledged that they had no prefident like this, 
*€ viz to cali the thing in queftion the next terme, and before 
‘¢ the judges’ faces that did determine it. The lord Saye | 
‘¢ affirmed, that if their Lordfhips wold fay 1t were lawe, then decifion 
‘6he wold yeeld, but otherwife not, to the wronging of his in his 
‘¢ country. He hath time to confider untsl the next terme.” cafe. 


Pym, in his great fpeech in the little parliament, ftruck at 
Q 2 
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fo utterly unguarded that the Turkifh pirates 


ease a ranged through them uncontrolled, repeatedly 
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taking great fhips of value, and configning to 
flavery many thoufands of Englifh fubjects.* 


the root of the extraordinary and univerfal refiftance provoked 
by this tax when he pointed out, that it extended to all per- 
fons and to all times, that it fubyeéted goods to diftrefs and 
the perfon to imprifonment, that, the King being fole’ judge 
of che occafion, there was no poffibility of exception or rehef, 
and that there were no rules or limits for the proportion, fo 
that no man, under :t, knew what cftate he had, or how to 
order his courfe o1 cxpenfes It 15 quite a miftake to fuppofe, 
as fome have reprefented, that it was a hight tax, and that 
Hampden, well able to afford st, oppofed it on on principle. 
No man, not the wealthieft in that day, was able to afford it. 
It muft, fooner or dater, have broken him down. 

* << About the end of March, 1627, Sir William Courtenay 
“* his houfe of Ilton, near Salcomb, 1n Devon, was robbed ; 
*©and much of his pewter plate and houfehold ftuff carned 
“‘ away. It was done by certain pirates, which came up im 
‘© boats from Salcomb, and fied the fame way they came 
‘¢ without apprehenfion ”—Dsary of Walter Yonge: to which 


pafflage a valuable note 1s appended by the editor The 


fovereipnty of the fea was as yet but the emptieft of claims. 
Pirates of all lands {wept our coafts during the whole of this 

eriod of government by the fole will of the King. Piracy 

ad become indeed fo much more profitable Baa honeft 
trading that many Englifhmen turned Turks and lived at 
Tunis, Su Francis Verney 1s fuppofed to have been among 
them; and M: Bruce (in his moft interefting collection of 
Verney Papers, printed for the Camden Society, 95-102) does 
not effectually rebut the fuppofition. ‘* Affifted by Englhifh- 
‘6 men,” fays the editor of Yonge’s Diary, ‘‘ the Barbary 
** corfairs not only fcoured the Englifh and St. George’s 
*¢ Channels, but even difembarked, pillaged the villages, and 
** carried the inhabitants into flavery, to the number of feveral 
** thoufands.... One veffel the Algerines captured was worth 
** 260,000/. The Dutch refumed their fifhing without a 
** licence, and captured two rich Eaft Indiamen, France, 
‘¢ Spain, and Holland violated the neutrality, and infulted 
**the Englith flag. The French fcoured the Severn in 
** 3628 ... So late as the year 1633, Lord Wentworth, ap- 
‘¢ pointed lord-deputy of Ireland, names noted pirate veffels 
6 off the coaft of Ireland, and their captures. The Turks 
*¢ carried off a hundred captives from Baltamore in Ireland, 
‘Cin 1631. They landed their poor captives at Rochelle and 
‘¢ marched them in chains to Marfeilles. And in 1645, the 
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It was in vain that the leading merchants 
would have appealed tothe law. The ordinary No laws 
courfe of juftice, the common birthright oft? @ppeal 
the fubject of England, was clofed to them. 
The moft diftinguifhed of their number who 

made the trial was dragged into the Star 
Chamber, fined 2000/, kept twelve years in Cafe of 


prifon, and releafed a beggar.* Thefe things aay 


are the fubject of claufes 18th, 19th, 20th and ters, 
part of the 34th. 
Other wrongs, too, equally grave, the mer- 


¢ Turks carried off twenty-fix children at one time from Captures 
“Cornwall, The editor hay a curious bill of expenfes tor by Turks. 
** fending pirates with thar hands tied behind them on horfe- 
** back to Dorchefter gaol ” 
* A man had but to qucttion the moft proflyzate decifions 
of the Courts to be dragged into the Star Chamber. One 
inftance of a different kind, fhowmy the deep refentment of 
the people at fuch proceedings, is well worthy of prefervation 
Of the twelve judges who pronounced on thip money, three 
diffented, of whom Hutton was onc, and a clurgyman named 
Harrifon was brought before a jury tor having charged Judge 
Hutton with treafon,in having denied the King’s prerogative 
in the matter of fhip moncy. ‘The jury gave 10,000/. damages Popular 
againit him , a yudgment difallowed, but evincing unmiftake- faipath 
ably the feeling of the people That was in 1638-9 I may 46, bud a 
add, not lefs ax a valuable iluftiation of this part of the Huzton™ 
fubye&, than as a good fpecimen of Hyde’s tone in the Houle ; 
at this time, a few fentences from his fpeech upon the mil- 
doings of the Bench of Judges. ‘The great refolution in 
“‘ fhip money was a crime of fo prodigious a nature, that it 
“* could not be eafily fwallowed and digefted by the con- 
S¢ fcrences even of thefe men ; but as they who are to wreftle, 
“or run a race, by degrees prepare themfelves by diet and 
“‘leffer effays tor the main exercife, fo thefe judges enter 
** themfelves, and harden their hearts, by more particular 43.4,%, 
“ trefpaffes upon the law—by impofition and taxes upon the y h 
** merchant in trade, by burdens and preffure upon the gentry . gaint the 
** by knighthood—before they could arrive at that univerial Judges 
<¢ deftruction of the kingdom by fhip money , which promifed ' 
“them reward and fecursty for all their tormer fervices, by 
« doing the work of a parliament to his Mayefty in fupplies ; 
‘¢ and feemed to elude juftice in Jeaving none to judge them, 
‘¢ by making the whole kingdom party to their oppreffion.” 
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Claufes chant fhared with the mafs of his countrymen. 
ae re 34, £48 with the Petition of Right, which had been 
and 35. folemnly enacted only eight months before, fo 
it fared with the ftatutes againft monopolies 

and projectors, won by as hard a ftruggle in 

the fourth parliament of James, and which 

now had been the law for many years. Again 

Mono- had monopolies and protections of every kind 
Pe ved : fprung up into exiftence, and the whole com- 
munity fmarted and groaned under them. 

There were monopolies of foap, of falt and 
faltpetre, of wine, of leather, of coals ; literally, 

of everything in moft common and neceflary 

all necef- ufe; and, as the immediate and univerfal con- 
life pro- fequence, not merely were the moft extravagant 
tected and prices required to be paid for everything fo 
debafed. protected, but articles of the worft quality, 
and fubject to the bafeft adulterations, were 

{ure to be fupplied. Purveyors, clerks of the 
markets, faltpetre men,’ became bye-words of 

petty oppreffion. Not only a man’s unavoid- 

able daily wants, but his trade, his employment, 

his habitation, anything, ferved as the pretext 

for fome vexatious reftraint to his liberty. If 
Reftraints he would build near London, he found fuch 
a al building was adjudged a nuifance, and had to 
" ‘pay fome projector for permiffion to inflict the 
nuifance on his neighbours. If he would trade 

at fea, he was furprifed, even there, by the 
projector, as by a foreign enemy. Merchants 
commonly were prohibited from unlading their 

goods in ports for their own advantage, and 


* Bulftrode Whitelocke moved and carried, in the Houle 
itfelf, this addition of ‘‘ the abufes of Purveyors and Salt- 
** petre men.” 
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compelled to unlade in places for the advantage 

of monopolifers and projectors. There was Debate- 
alfo a fcheme of brafs money fet on foot * ment of 
which would have had the effect of beggaring ae 
the whole kingdom at a ftroke, by fummary 

and fimultaneous procefs. And when fome 
folitary citizen was occafionally moved to refift- 

ance, it was but to difcover that what he had 
imagined to be courts of law for the determi- 

nation of the fubjects’ rights, were now become 

courts of revenue to fupply the treafury of the 

King. The common refult of fuch refiftance Courts of 


was long and hard imprifonment; lofs of law be- 
health to many, lofs of life to fome; and theirs courts of 


was an enviable lot, who efcaped with the mere royal 
breaking up of their eftablifhments and the ‘’°™* 
feizure of their goods.t The points fo dwelt 


* © About the month of July, 1638, there was a project Project 
‘on foot for biaffe monty = It was folemnly debated whethcr for brafs 
*¢ it be for his Majefty’s fervice to come braffe money, and to money, 
‘* make the fame currant within his dominions ”’—Duary of 1638. 
Rous, p 95. Of the confequences that muft immeduiatcly 
have enfued upon this wicked propofal to debafe the com of 
the realm, it 1s needlefi to {peak , but fome of them are de- 
tailed sn a paper printed by Rous, pp 95—98. Lord Falk- 
land made a happy allufion to the brafs proyeét 1n one of his 
refolute fpeeches agamnft the bifhops, while yet he aéted on 
that queftion with Hampden and Pym ‘As fome ill pop. 

‘* minifters in our State firft took away our money trom us, ), nq’. 

*‘ and after endeavoured to make our money not worth the -operence 
‘‘ taking by turning it into Braf, by a kind of anti-philofo- hereto 
‘¢ pher’s ftone—fo thefe men ufed us in this point of preach- ° 
“ing firft depreffing 1t to their power, and next labouring 

* to make it fuch as the harm had not been much if st had 

‘6 been deprefied ”’ 

+ The ftate to which in this refpeét the kingdom had been Grimfton 
brought was briefly and forcibly expreffled by Mr. Harbottle on denials 
Grimfton, the member for Colchefter, fubfequently Mafter of of juftice. 
the Rolls and Speaker of the Parliament that welcomed back 
Charles the Second, in one of the great debates on grievances 
“Sir,” he faid, ‘‘ by fome judgments lately obtained in 
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upon were in the 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
33rd, part of the 34th, and the 35th claufes. 
From the private wrong the public grievance 
is of courfe rarely feparable ; but here it hap- 
pened frequently that the one received peculiar 
exafperation from the other, and a ftriking 
inftance was alleged in the monopoly of gun- 
powder. So high was the rate fet upon gun- 
powder, that the poorer fort of people were 
unable to buy it; fo ftri€t was the protection, 
that without a licenfe it was not procurable at 
all; and, befides the unlawful advantages thus 
permitted to individuals, many parts of the 
kingdom were left in confequence utterly with- 
out defence.* It refulted, in fact, in one of 
the heavieft wrongs inflicted on the common- 
wealth. The Trained Bands were generally 
difcouraged in their exercifes, the country 
began to lofe its martial fpirit, and feveral 
bodies of militia in the counties had their arms 
taken away. Belonging alfo to the fame clafs of 


** courts of juftice, and by fome new ways of government 
‘¢ lately ftarted up amongit us, the law of property 1s fo much 
‘¢ fhaken that no man can fay he 1s mafter of anything =All 
** that we have, we hold but as tenants by courtefy and at 
*¢ will, and may be ftripped of at pleafure.” 

* It was moved by J. C, (Sir John Clotworthy) in the 
Houfe that the gunpowde: monopoly fhould be {pecially 
entered ‘‘ as it was a projet for difarming of the kingdom.” 
Another J. C. (Sir John Culpeper), unhappily now the 
fierceft opponent of the Remonttrance, had ftrongly preffed 
this asa grievance at the opening of the Long Bide cne 
‘© However little it may feem prima facte, fir,”’ he faid, with 
admirable fenfe and fhrewdnefs, ** upon due examination it 
‘* will appear a great grievance, that enhancmg of the price 
‘“‘ of gunpowder whereby the Trained Bands are much dif- 
‘¢ couraged in their exercifing . . . Mr. Speaker, the Trained 
‘© Band is a Militia of great ftrength and honour, without 
‘* charges to the King, and deferves all due encouragement.” 
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grievances, were fuch incidents as the breaking 

up of the foreft of Dean, and the affignment 

to projectors, for fupply of temporary needs, 

of the royal timber therein. One of the beft Favours 
ftore-houfes of the kingdom for maintenance ' papit 
of its fhipping was thus loft; nor was the peers 
grief of good fubjects abated, when they faw it 

leafed and fold to papifts. And as public pof- 
feffions were feized by private projectors, fo 

was private land appropriated under pretences 

of public or royal title. The Crown lawyers Seizures 
put in claims inceffantly to portions of eftates peal 
between high and low water marks, againft Commit 
which the owners had no remedy ;* and com- fions. 
miffions were granted under vexatious and all 

but obfolete ftatutes, by which, for the fole 
benefit of the rich, the poor were moft heavily 
burthened.| Large quantities of Common, Commons 
alfo, and feveral public grounds, were taken taken 
from the fubjecét under colour of the ftatute of Seanid 
improvement, and by abufe of the commiffion 

of fewers. The 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 

32nd claufes were thus occupied, the laft having 


* Mr Serjeant Wilde had moved in the Houfe as to “ the Wilde 
*6 Deftruction of Timber, efpecially in the Foreft of Deane, and Clot- 
‘¢ by Recufants ,” and confideration was moved to be added worthy 
by J C. (Sir John Clotworthy) of ‘* the Entithng the King 
‘* to the lands between the high-water and low-water mark 

ft ‘‘ Here is at this prefent,’? writes Garrard to the Lord 
Deputy Wentworth, **a Commuffion m execution againf 
‘“* cottagers who have not four acres of ground laid to their 
‘¢ houfes, upon a ftatute made the 3: Eliz. which vexeth the 
*€ poor people mightily, all for the benefit of the Lord Mor- 
‘© ton, and the Secretary of Scotland, the Lord Sterling ; piynder 
‘* much crying out there 15 againft it, efpecially becaufe mean, of the 
“‘ needy, and men of no good fame, prifoners in the Fleet, poor. 
** are ufed as principal Commiffioners to,call the people before 
<¢ them, to fine and compound with them.” 
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been {pecially inferted at the urgent reprefenta- 
tion of Cromwell.* 
cE The fteps by which the ordinary courts of 
ar oy, 43, Judicature had become meanwhile fo degraded, 
46,and47. as to render poffible the prolongation of this 
lawlefs time, are fuccinétly detailed in the 38th, 
Patents 39th, 40th, 4ift, 42nd, 43rd, 46th, and 47th 


ofthe claufes. The patents of the judges were 
Judges altered; and the condition of abfolute fervility, 


durante bene placito, took the place of that which 
might imply at leaft moderate independence, 
the quamdtu fe bene gefferit. Some few judges 
were difplaced for refufing to betray their oaths 
and their confciences ;f nearly all the reft were 
Juftice ine OVerawed into treachery to both; the ordinary 
tercepted. approaches to juftice were interrupted or fore- 
clofed ;{ and they who fhould have been as 
dogs to defend the fheep, became the very 


Commifl- * © The Commiffion of Sewers to be farther explained” 
fions. are the terms of a notice given in the Houfe by Cromwell. 
This, and the Commiffion for Depopulations, were often 
indignantly recurred to, both by Pym and Cromwell 
+ The opportunities for violating both were unceafing. 
Under the pretext of curmg defects in titles of land, a pro- 
clamation was iffued propoting to grant new titles on pay-~ 
ment of a reafonable compofition, the alleged flaws to be 
Alleced tted_ by judges empowered, without appeal, to eftablith the 
detegis in obje&tions, and whoever dechned to avail himfelf of this 
title deeds facility for being plundered, was threatened in no meafured 
* terms with the feizuie and utter lofs of all belonging to him, 
t ‘* Sir,” faid Mr Hanbottle Grimfton, in one of his able 
fpeeches on grievances at the opening of this parliament, “ I 
** wall tell you a pafflage I heard from a judge in the King’s 
‘¢ Bench. There was a poor man committed by the Lords, 
“* for refufing to fubmit to a proyeét, and having attended a 
Anecdote ‘* long time at the King’s Bench bar upon his habeas corpus, 
ofa *¢ and at laft prefiing very earneftly to be bailed, the judge 
Judge “ faid to the reft of his brethren, ‘ Come, brothers,’ faid he, 
"$6 © Jet us bail him, for they begin to fay in the town, that 
‘6 ¢ the judges have overthrown the Law, and the bifhops the 
66 ¢ Gofpel. 39 
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wolves to worry them. If a lawyer fhowed 
fidelity to his client in any queftion affecting 

the Crown, he was marked by the court dif- 
favour. Solicitors and attornies were repeatedly Law and 
threatened, and not feldom were punifhed, for (G¥yen | 
profecuting the moft lawful fuits. New oaths ““S"" 
were forced upon the fubject. Undue influences 

were employed to make juries find for the 

King. Men found themfelves fuddenly, in 

their freeholds and eftates, their fuits and 
actions, bound and overruled by orders from 

the Council Table.* Old judicatories, as the Old jwit 
Chancery, the Exchequer Chamber, the Courts {10m 
of the Houfehold,t the Court of Wards, and 


* & The Council Table bit like a ferpent; the Star Council 
“* Chamber like fconpions Two or three gentlhmen could Board 
** not ftir out, for fear of bemg committcd for a mot. Our tyranny. 
** fouls and coniciences were put on the rack by the Arch- 
**bifhop We might not ipcak of Scriptuie or repeat a 
‘¢ fermon at our tables Many godly miniftais wee fent to 
*¢ find their bed in the wildernefy ‘The oppicffion was hittle 
*6 leis in the lower courts and tn the fpecial courts ”—Speech 
by Sir Arthur Hafelrig in Richard Cromwell's parliament, 
Feb 1658-9. Clarendon reports it as not mercly an ordinary 
faying but a regular principle of conduét with Finch, {worn 
in to the high office of Lord Keeper in January, 1639-40, Policy of 
that while he was Keeper, no man fhould be fo faucy as to Keeper 
difpute orders of the Council Board, but that the wifdom of Finch. 
that Board fhould be always ground enough for him to make 
a decree in Chancery. Heff 1. 131 

+ Of the kind of courts thus reckleffly allowed to override Courts 
or fuperfede the ordinaiy courts of judicature, 2 remarkable of the 
inftance occurs in the Verney Papers, where a reprieve ap- Houfc- 
pears figned by Secretary Windebank for ‘* one Elizabeth hold. 
** Cottrell, condemned to death at the Verge holden on 
‘* Thurfday laft tor ftealing one of his Majefty’s dithes,” and 
ferving notice to the Trreafurer and Comptroller of the Houfe- 
hold to ftay the execution. But moft undoubtedly no autho- 
rity exifted, even in the two infamous Tudor ftatutes creating 
crnminal courts within the royal precinéts, by which Charles 
the Firft’s Treafurer or Comptroller was empowered to try, Verney 
conviét, and capitally fentence any Englith fubyeét. Mr. Papers, 
Bruce has properly pointed out that the only criminal cafes p, 182. 
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New the Star Chamber, were enlarged fo as griev- 
Courts, oufly to exceed their proper jurifdiction; and 
"new judicatories, fuch as the Court of the Earl 
Marfhal, were created without a pretence of 
legality. Noman who was in favour at White- 
hall, any longer cared or needed to feek juftice 
Rules of except where juftice might be fitted to his own 
ied defire; and the rules of common law, which 
eee’s had furvived through centuries of comparative 
barbarifm, began to lofe their certainty and 
efficacy in this brief term of twelve miferable 

years, * 
Claufes The 37th claufe dealt with the Star Cham- 


37:51 52» ber, and recited the fines, imprifonments, 
A banifhments, ftigmatifings, whippings, gags, 


pillories, and mutilations,t which it adminif- 


Death to which the limited jurifdiGtion of the Tudor Courts could 
for fteal- Poflibly apply, were thofe of members of the royal houfehold 
ing royal confpiring to kill the King or any preat officer of the ftate, 
dif or fhedding blood within the hmits of the palace. To punith 
capitally the theft of one of his Mayefty’s difhes, even though 
committed by a fervant of the royal houfehold (which Eliza- 
beth Cottrell prefumably was), 1s a notion that could onl 
have entered into the projects and arrangements of the mo 
lawlefs government that England had ever known. 
Notices * Several notices of motion for additions to the Remon- 
for infer- ftrance, given after it, introduétion into the Houfe, had 
tionsin _—reference to thefe fubyeéts. I fubyoin a few fuch notices : 


Remon- *¢ The Courts of Wards ” 
ftrance. ‘¢ The Juriidiétion of the Council of the Marches.” 
‘6The Council Table, as they take cognizance of me 
‘¢ and te.” 
‘6 The Buying and Selling of Honours and Dignities,” 


Smyth, the fignature attached to the firft, was doubtlefs Henry 
Smyth, the member for Leicefterfhire, who furvived the 
A Pasa of the eight following years, and fat on the trial of 
the Kin 
tT The bloody tragedies of Baftwick, of Burton, and of 
Tragedies pl baa of fpotlefs reputation in their feveral learned 
of Bait- lings, and whofe offence was fimply to have claimed the 
wick, commoneft right of freemen,—are well, known, and cannot to 
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tered to cafes of confcience. Nothing was too Ecclefi- 
trivial, nor anything too grave, to efcape its cal 
* tyranny. 
tyranny ;* and they were fortunate who, once 
within its clutches, were again reftored fafely 


this day be read without a burning fenfe of irritation and Burton, 
amazement that even the much-enduring Englifh people and 
could have poffeffed their fouls in patience, under fo many Prynne. 
years of fuch a government ‘Thomas May, the hiftorian of 

the Parliament, has a pregnant remark upon the fubject, ** It 

“* feemed, I ‘remember, to many gentlemen (and was accord- 

‘ingly difcourfed of), a fpectacle no lefs ftrange than fad, 

‘to fee three of feveral profeffions, the nobleft in the king- 

‘dom, Divinity, Law and Phyfick, expoied at one time to 

‘fuch an ignominious punifhment, and condemned to it by 

‘ proteftant magiftrates, for fuch tenets in religion as the Mutila- 
‘ greateft part of proteftants in England held, and all the tions for 
‘ reformed churches in Europe maintained ”? (Lib. s.cap 7.) conference 
And thi feeling it was, ftored up in the minds and hearts of fake. 
the people, that found afterwards fuch terrible vent. Yet 

the few leading names, fuch as Leighton’s and theirs, which 

live in the hiftory of fuch perfecutions, are of courfe but the 

type of countlefs others, the record of whoie fufferings has 

perifhed. Here 1s a marginal notice trom Rous’s Diary as of 

one of the commoneft incidents of the time = “* Many great 

“¢ cenfures in the Stanre Chamber. Tubbing’s cafe. Tubbing 

<¢ loft one eare at Weftminiter, and, ere he loft the othe: in 

‘* Norfolk, he died in prifon in London.” Rous way aclergy- p 44.1, 
man of Suffolk, a man apparently of fupreme fillinefs and /p/_ 
dulnefs, and who had no opimons worth mention on any fub- | 5 2 ? 
ject, to trouble either himifelf or his neighbours with, The acs 
only merit of his Diary (and this but fcant) ss to colleét pieces 

of goffip, and fo preferve evidences of popula: faéts or feel- 

ings, quite above the colour of fufpicion on the ground of any 

popular fympathie» 1n the gofliper himielf. 

Ores When,” faid Mr Bagfhaw, member for Southwark, 

in his fpeech at the meeting of the Long Parhament, ‘ I 

‘© caft my eyes upon the High Commiffion and other Eccle- 

** fiaftical Courts, my foul hath bled for the wrong and 

‘© preflure which I have obferved to have been done and com- 

“¢ mitted in thefe Courts againft the King’s good people. I Cafe of 
‘¢ have fome reafon to know this, that have been an attendant a hat. 

‘* to the Court thefe five years, for myfelf and adear frend of 

‘¢ mine, fometime knight of our flure, for a mere trivial bufi- 

“ nefs. The moft that could be proved againft him was the 

‘¢ putting on his hat in the tume of fermon.” But, alas! Mr. 

Bagfhaw yielded afterwards to Hyde’s temptations, and joined 

the party of the King. 
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to their friends and to their callings; thrice 
happy, if not feparated for ever from the ftudies 
they cherifhed and the affociates they loved. 
Yet, even fo adminiftered, the Star Chamber 
ftill fell fhort of the perfect tyranny which the 
Primate fought to eftablifh over opinion and 
confcience throughout England. It was not 
until the feverity of the High Commiffion, yet 
further fharpened by the rigour of the Council 
Table, had brought the Star Chamber at laft 
into the form and ufes of a Romifh Inquifi- 
tion, that Archbifhop Laud at length feemed 
fatisfied (51, 52, $3, 54, amd 55). And 
while its fufpenfions, excommunications, de- 
privations, and degradations, fell daily upon 
learned and pious minifters, whofe zeal marked 
them out in its metropolitan jurifdiction, 
Bifhops’ Courts were eftablifhed throughout 
the country on a fimilar model, which, though 
not reaching fo high in extremity of punifh- 
ment, made themfelves more generally grievous 
by the multiplicity of their vile perfecutions. 
No man was now fo poor as not to know what 
ecclefiaftical domination meant. It lighted 
upon the meaner fort of tradefmen. It ftruck 
the induftrious artificer. It impoverifhed by 
thoufands large claffes of the people. And 
thofe whom in that refpect it fpared, it yet fo 
afflicted and troubled, that great numbers 
departed, with all that they poffeffed, into 
Holland, into New England, into whatfoever 
land or wafte beyond the fea the oppreffed con- 
{cience might hope for freedom. Such was the 
extent of this emigration, that it was felt in 
that {pring and fountain of Englith wealth, the 
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woollen-cloth manufacture, as well by the tranf- 
port abroad as by diminution of the ftock at 
home. 

The claufes remaining to be enumerated in Claufes 
this fection of the Remonftrance, the 48th, #8) $0 56, 
soth, 56th, 57th, 58th, sgth, and 6oth, fpoke andéo 
of appointments to offices; of diftributions of 
preferments; of tamperings with the magif- 
tracy ; and of the predominance at the Council 
Table of one or two favoured Minifters, by 
whofe counfels all others were negatived or 
overruled. The divines feleéted for promotion 
in the Church were thofe in whofe pulpits the Church 
prerogative had been preached above the law, ae 
f{uperftitious formalities elevated above religion, 


and the property and rights of the fubject moft 
decried ;* and it became quite the fafhion to Pulpit 
put forth thefe doctrines in public and folemn 4otrines 
fermons before the King.f The fheriffs in 

the feveral counties were no longer named in 

the ufual courfe; but, when they efcaped 

being the victims of oppreffion, were made its 
inftruments. They were either pricked for 


fheriffs as a punifhment and charge, or as U® and 


. abufe of 
mere agents or commiffioners [ to execute sheriffs 


* “ Minifters in their pulpits,” faid Wentworth, talking, 
in his days of patriotif{m, of the fovereign’s monftrousy claim 
to the fubje&'s eftate, ‘* have preached it as gofpel, and damned 
‘¢ the refufers of 1t.’’ 

t I find in the Journals of the roth of November, a notice Royalift 
of motion for infertion in the Remonftrance, to which no preachers. 
name 1s attached, of ‘‘ The fermons preached in divers places 
‘* before the King that the fubye&t had no property 1n his 
‘¢ eftate.” 

} Adverting to the common and ordinary inftructions of 
the Council to the various Commiffions they sffued againft the yrvge on 
fubject, that they fhould “ proceed according to their difcre- che Coun- 
* tion” it had been well faid in the Houfe by Hyde himfelf : 
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what the Council would have to be done. So, 
no lefs, it fared with the magiftracies and places 
of great truft in the counties. Whofoever had 


fhown the wifh to maintain religion, liberty, 


“¢ Such a confufion hath this ‘difcretion’ produced, as if dif- 
‘6 cretion were only one remove from rage and fury. No in- 
** convenience, no mifchief, no difgrace, that the malice, or 
*€ infolence, or animofity of thefe commiffioners had a mind to 
‘‘ bring upon that people [he 15 fpeaking of the affumed 
jurifdiguon of the Court of York], but, thro’ the latitude and 
** power of this ‘difcretion,’ the poor people have felt This 
666 difcretion’ hath becn the quickfand which hath fwallowed 
‘up their property, their hberty I befeech you, refcue 
‘* them from this ‘ difcretion.’”? Mr, Hyde took great pride to 
himfelf in aftcr years for his patriotic exeitions in this matter, 
and with infinite f{elf-complacency tells us how, on his joining 
the King at York on the eve of the war, he became curioufly 
aware of the impreffion which his expofure of the ** Council of 
*¢ the North” had made im that ancient ad One of the King’s 
fervants had taken a lodging for him before his arrival, which 
he found to be an excellent lodging , and, in the greateft good 
humour therewith, he was undrefling for bed,when his own fer- 
vant came up to him fiom a lower room m much alarm, pro- 
tefted that the people of the houfe muft be mad, and entreated 
him to leave the place at once By nomeans difpofed to quit 
haftily {uch comfortable quarters, he infifted upon the why and 
wherefore, to which the man replied that nothing could be 
more civil than the conduct of the people at firft, and that 
he was himfelf made welcome in the room below, occupied by 
the miftrefs of the houfe , and that, fitting together there quite 
pleafantly, “ the afked him what his mafter’s name was, which 
**hetold her Ashat! faid the That Hyde that 15 of the 
** Houfe of Commons’ And he anfwering Yes, fhe gave 
** a preat fhriek, and cried out that he fhould not lodge in 
*¢ herhoufe: curfing him with many bitter execrations. Upon 
*6 the nuife, her hufband came in, and when fhe told him who 
“it was that was to lodge in the chamber above, he fwore a 
6¢ vreat oath that he fhould not, and that he would rather fet 
‘© his houfe on fire than entertain him in it... . He knew 
‘¢ him well enough. he had undone him, and his wife, and 
*€ his children "’ Such was the fervant’s account, with more 
oaths, and flamming of doors, than may here be dwelt on ; 
and for which, on Mr. Hyde’s refolving neverthelefs to wait 
till morning to try and find out fome rational explanation, 
the next day brought reafon enough. ‘*‘ The man of the 
‘¢ houfe had been an Attorney in the Court of the Prefident 
‘© and Council of the North, in great reputation and praétice 
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and the laws, were weeded out of the commif- excluded 
fion of peace, and all employments of influence from 
in their diftriéts ; which afterwards paffed, by onoca 
fecret bribery or open purchafe, into the leaft 

worthy hands. ‘Titles of honour, ferjeantthips 

of law, and places affecting the common juftice 

of the kingdom, were made matters of open 
bargain in this way, paffing to men of the 
weakeft parts; and of courfe what were ill 

gotten were ill adminiftered and ill ufed. Nor 

did the courfe of terrorifm and corruption, thus Terrorifm 
taking in the middle and higher grades, an a 
already ftretching down, as we have feen, to 

the loweft, ftop upward until the higheft were 
reached. It had its confummation only at the 

very council-table of the King. There fat 
councillors, who were councillors only in name; 

and whofe. fole ufe was to confirm, in a few, 

the real power and authority. ‘Though other- Strafford’s 
wife perfons of never fo great abilities and 3°44», 
honour, whofoever oppofed thofe few were 


‘* there ; and thereby got a very good livelihood, with which 

*€ he had lived in fplendour , and Mi. Hyde had fat in the chair 

“¢ of that Committee, and had carried up the votes of the Com- 

“¢ mons againit that Court, tothe Houle of Peers, upon which 

*¢ it was diffolved.”” (Life, 1 149-352.) Another trait of 

the time worth preferving may be taken from the fame part 

of Clarendon’s recolle&tions Rapidity of communication 

had then become of vital neceffity to the king’s fervice, and 

he takes occafion to mention the marvellous {peed wherewith 

it had become poffible to accomplifh the journey between 

London and York _ It 2s (evento usin thefe days) remarkable. 
‘ It was a wonderful expedition that was then ufed between -y,.y¢)_ 
‘ York and London, when gentlemen undertook the fervice, ;,, 
‘as enough were willing to do, infomuch as when they porween 
‘ defpatched a letter on Saturday might, at that time of the y j,aon 
‘ year (end of April), about twelve at night, they received 204 york 
‘always the King’s an{wer, Monday by ten of the clock ° 
‘inthe morning.” L2f2 i. 135. 
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marked out for difcountenance and neglect ; 
and the refolutions of ftate which were 
brought to the table, were not offered for 
debate and deliberation, but merely for coun- 
tenance and execution. 

Such being the ftate of the kingdom in the 
clofing months of 1639 (I now proceed to 
ftate the fubftance of the next 15 claufes, from 
the 61ft to the 75th inclufive), all things 
appeared ripe for putting the finifhing touches 
to the great defign of the leading men, the few 
juft named, which, as was now made {fufficiently 
obvious, had three diftinct parts. A folemn 
adjudication of fhip-money had been lately 
obtained ; and the Government was to be fet 
free from all reftraint of laws in regard to 
perfons and eftates. There muft be an identi- 
fication (only not as yet to be called Popery) 
betwixt Papifts and Proteftants, in dod¢trine, 
difcipline, and ceremonies. And the Puritans,* 
who remained ftill as the Englifh wall or par- 
tition flung up againft Rome, muft be either 
rooted out of the kingdom with force, or 


tobe flung driven out by fear (61, 62, 63, 64). The 


down 


Who 
were 
called © 
Puritans, 


main ftumbling-block to the entirenefs of the 
plan was Scotland; and Laud, bent on doing 
the work thoroughly, now ftruck in there 
with his fervice book, his new canons, and his 


liturgy. The Scots refifted ; the Archbifhop 


* 6 Whofoever fquares his aétions by any rule, either divine 
* or human, he is a Puritan ; whofoever would be governed 
‘by the King’s laws, he is a Puritan, he that will not do 
‘ whatfoever other men would have him do, he 1s a Puritan. 
‘ Their great work, their mafterpiece, now is, to make all 
* thofe of the true religion to be the fufpecéted party of the 
‘ kingdom.” —Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Nov. 7, 1640. 
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would not recede; and, occupying filently Scotch 
either fide of the Tweed, two armies gradually Rebellion. 
arofe (65, 66, 67). 

But, when they were ready to encounter, Claufs 
counfels of fear, if not of prudence, led to 8-75. 
the pacification of Berwick; which had how- 
ever hardly been completed, when Strafford stratford 
refumed his place at the council board, con- 2t the 
demned the courfe that had been taken, and Sabena 
advifed what he declared to be the Crown’s laft 
and beft refource, the fummoning of a parlia- 
ment.* Not indeed to give counfel and 
advice, but to reftrict itfelf to the giving of 
countenance and fupply ; for, to men who had 
corrupted and diftempered the whole frame 
and government of the kingdom, the attempt Hn rea- 
alfo to corrupt what alone could reftore all to ‘on fora 
a right frame again, was become matter of ae 
fafety and neceffity. If the plan fhould fucceed, 
and parliament be pliant, the feffion would be 
continued, and mifchief eftablifhed by a law. 

If it fhould fail, and parliament be ftubborn, 
the feffion would at once be broken, and the 
Crown abfolved for ufing foul means by the 


* The fubjoined 1s characteriftic of the feeling of the time. 


“The 27 of March, 15 Car. 1639, his Mayjeftie rode Diary ot 
‘through Roifton to Yorkeward, there to meete his army, Rous, 
* &ec. It was told me, April 1, that whereas it 1s an ufe to March, 
‘deliver billes to the ficke to be praid for in this manner, 1639, 
‘one from the church dore, perhaps in the throng, pulles 
* another by the fhoulder, and gives him the note or bill, he 
‘another &c. untill it come to [the] clerke, the clerke, at 
‘ the preacher’s comming into the pulpit, delivers them to 
‘him, &c. Some one iad ut up a bill which the preacher 
* wold not reade, but let it fall. The bsll was thus: Yon Prayers 
© Commonwealth’s-man of Great Britaine, being ficke of the for a par- 
© Scotts/h difeafe, defires the prayers of this congregation for a lament. 
‘ parlkament.”—Dtary of Rous, $8. 
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pretence of having endeavoured to ufe fair 
(68, 69, 70, 71, 72). Simultaneoufly with 
the 1ffue of writs, went forth levies for a new 
army, with frefh acts of violence againft the 

His Irih Scots. At the fame time, Strafford, pafling 

ee over into Ireland, called together a parliament 

the Scots. in Dublin; wrefted from it four fubfidies; 
and, without concealing the purpofe for which 
they were defigned, fummoned levies of eight 
thoufand foot and one thoufand horfe from the 
well-appointed army, chiefly of Papifts, which 
he had been able to raife in that kingdom 
(73> 74s 75): 


4. Ihe Short Parliament and the Scottifh 


Invafion. 
eee: THE meeting of the Houfes at Weftminfter 


on the 13th April, 1640; the demand of 
twelve fubfidies for the releafe of fhip-money 
alone ; the temperate tone of both the Com- 
mons and the Lords, and the fudden and 
intemperate diffolution ; occupy claufes 76, 
77, and 78. The next twenty-fix, from the 
79th to the ro4th inclufive, defcribe the 
momentous interval before the affembling of 
the Long Parliament. 
Claufes On the very day of the diffolution of the 
79-84 Parliament of April, the King’s moft powerful 
Counfellor advifed that he was now abfolved 
from all rule of government, and entitled to 
etanerds fupply himfelf out of his fubjects’ eftates 
counfl; Without their confent.* A vigorous levy of 


* This memorable advice, which coft Strafford his head, 
was given on the 5th May 1640; and it was from the notes 
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fhip-money was accordingly ordered ; a forced its refults. 
loan was fet on foot in the city of London; a 

falfe and fcandalous Declaration againft the 
Houfe of Commons was iffued in the King’s 

name; on the day following the diffolution, 

fome members of both houfes had their ftudies 

and cabinets, ‘‘ yea, their pockets,” fearched;* 

and foon after, for having maintained the Diflolu- 


ee * tion of 
privilege of parliament, one of the members (Pop... 


of the lower Houfe was committed from the liament. 
Council Table. Harfher courfes were contem- 
plated, and*the report of them went abroad ; 
but the ficknefs of the Earl of Strafford, and 
a tumultuous rifing in Southwark and about 
Lambeth,t were fuppofed to have intercepted 


of the elder Vane, taken that day atthe Counal Table, and 
fubfequently found by his fon and handed to Pym, that the 
evidence was obtained againft him. 

* Sir Wilham Beecher was committed to the ufher of Anefts of 
‘* the blacke rod for not difclofing his warrant to ferche the Parha- 
‘© pockets of Erle of Waiwicke, Lord Say, Lord Brooke, ment men. 
** prefently afte: the Jaft parliament broken up It was done 
*¢ the next morne to the Lord Say and Lord Brooke in beddc ; 
“the Lord Brooke’s lady being in bedde with him = = The 
‘¢ King at length afirming that he commanded it, he was 
“© releated.”—Dzuary of Fohkn Rous, p. 101. 

+ ‘*Upon the difloiution of the parliament (sth May, 1640) Riots at 
‘¢ prefently were two infurreétions in one weeke, at South- oo th 
‘© wark and Lambeth, in the firftt the White Lion pryfon wart and 
‘* was broken and prifoners fet free, &c , in the fecond, Lam- | a mbeth 
** beth Houfe in hazaid, &c One man was taken, and 
** hanged and quartered ”—Duiary of Fohn Rous,p go  Cla- 
rendon tells us, (His/f 1: 253) that the reference to the Lam- 
beth riots in the Remonftrance received modification during 
the debates. What he fays 1s charaéterftic, as well for its 
difhoneft reference to thofe riots (for which one man fuffered 
execution), as for its allufion to Mr Strode. ‘* This infa- Allufions 
** mous, {candalous, headlefs infurreétion, quafhed by the by Cla- 
**deferved death of that one varlet, was not thought to be rendon. 
** contrived or fomented by any perfons of quality, yet 1t was 
‘* difcovered after in the Houfe of Commons by Mr Strode 
** (one of thofe Ephori who moft avowed the curbing and 
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the execution of them. (79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84.) 
Claufes Neverthelefs they failed to turn afide the 
85-87. ~Archbifhop from his eager and unfwerving 
advance to Rome. Undaunted and undeterred 
by difcontents and tumults, never did he and 


Laud fil! the other bifhops follow up that purpofe more 
Rowing © adtively than in thofe fix memorable months. 
’ If any before could have doubted what they 
aimed at, now it was made plain to all. For 

now it was that, with the authority of a 
fo-called provincial fynod, canons were put 

forth declaring things lawful which had no 
warrant of law; juftifying altar-worfhip, and 

other fuperftitious innovations ;* fetting at 
defiance the ufages and the ftatutes of the 

Crown realm; trampling alike on the property and 
ee liberty of the fubjeét, the rights of Parliament, 
' and the prerogative of the King; and fhowing 
that they who would fet the Crown above the 


'{upprefling of Majefty) with much pleafure and content ; 
and it was mentioned in the firft draught of the firft Re- 
‘monftrance (when the fame was brought in by Mr Pym) 
‘not without a touch of approbation, which was for that 
‘reafon iomewhat altered, though it ftill carned nothing of 
' cenfure [judgment] upon it in that piece ** It is quite true, 
as Clarendon alleges, that only one man fuffered death for 
this difturbance, but it was not the clemency of the Govern- 
ment, but of one of the few upright judges of the day, which 
An honeft had prevented other capital profecutions. ‘* Judge Reeve,” 
judge. fays Rous, November, 1640, ‘this fummer aflizes did in 
‘¢ Southwarke retufe to proceede upon the inditement of one 
‘© of the Lambeth tumult, faying he wold have no hand in 
** any man’s bloud, but, becaufe the fellow had been bufie, 
‘* &c remitted him to prifon againe ” Diary, 101. 

Sir Ben. “ «They would evaporate and difpirit the power and 
Rudyard. vigour of religion by drawing it out into folemn {pecious 
© formalities, into obfolete antiquated ceremonies new fur- 

* biufhed up.” —Sir Beajamin Rudyard, 7th Nov. 1640. 
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laws, would alfo fet themfelves above the 
Crown. They impofed new oaths; they taxed 

the great mafs of the clergy for the King’s 
fupply ;* they fomented the quarrel with Mitre 
Scotland, which they fondly ftyled Bellum wove 
Epifcopale ;+ they compofed, and enjoined to 
be read in the churches, a prayer againft the 
Scots as rebels, of which the object was to 
drive the two nations to irreconcileable blood- 
fhed ; and, above all, upon authority of their 
pretended canons and conftitutions, they pro- 
ceeded to fuch extremities of fufpenfion, ex- Church 
communication, and deprivation again{ft good ebprer 
minifters and well-affected people, as left the — 
paffage eafier than it yet had feemed to their 
defign of reconciliation with Rome. (85, 86, 

87.) : 
1 or it was part of the defign that the Papifts claute. 
at this time fhould receive peculiar exemptions 88-94. 
from the penal laws, befides many other en- 
couragements and court favours.[ They 


* ¢¢ Sir, imagine it!’ exclaimed Mr. Harbottle Grimfton. Grimfton. 

© See what a pitch they have flown! A tynod called together 
‘upon pretence of reconciling and fettling controverties in 
‘ religion, take upon themfelves the boldnefs, out of parlia- 
‘ment, to grant fubfidies and to meddle with men’s tree- 
‘holds! I fay, the like was never heard of before ; and 
‘ they that durit do this will do worfe, 1f the current of their 
* raging tyranny be not ftopped in time ” 

+ In the laft great debate on the Remonftrance, Falkland Falkland, 

(of all men in the world) took obye&tion fpecially to this 
afflage, feeble and faint tranfcription as it 1s, of what, fome 
few months earlier, he was never himfelf wearied of urging 
and epee ne in fiery and paffionate {peeches, 

{ The celebration of maf, though illegal, was openly Mafs con- 
copnived at; but woe to the Proteftant who declined attend- niyed at: 
ance at his parifh church because he would not bow to the 
altar! He was punithed firft by fine, and, on a repetition of 
his refufal, by tranfportation, ‘ It hath been more dangerous,” 
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fleffed, in the King’s fecretary of ftate, Sir 

rancis Windebank, a powerful agent for 
fpeeding all their defires.* They had a refi- 
dent Pope’s Nuncio, by whofe authority, under 
direct inftructions and influences from Rome 
itfelf, all the moft influential of the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy of that perfuafion held 
fecret convocations after the manner of a par- 
liament. So led and ftrengthened, they erected 


exclaimed Falkland, in his fpeech upon grievances in the 
Short Parhament, ‘* for men to go to fome neighbour’s parith 
«¢ when they had no fermon in their own, than to be obftinate 
*© and perpetual recufant, While maffes have been faid in 
*¢ fecurity, a conventicle hath been a crime, and, which is 
*¢ yet more, the conforming to Ceremonies hath been more 
‘€ exacéted than the conforming to Chriftianity.” In hke 
manner the Roman Catholics were fingled out for fpecial 
conceffions of monopolies. ‘* They grew,” fays Clarendon, 
** not only fecret contrivers but public ‘abi Sau promoters 
*< of, and minifters in, the moft grievous projects ; as that of 
“< foap, formed, framed, and executed by almoft a corporation 
‘of that religion, which, under that licenfe and notion, 
‘might be, and were fufpected to be, qualified for other 
‘‘ amitations” (1 262) Fancy the monopoly of fuch a necef- 
fity as foap in the hands of a corporation of Roman Catholics, 
ufing it to impofe the worft articles at the higheft price upon 
all claffes of the people! ‘Continual complaints mfe up,” 
writes Ganiard to Lord tae Wentworth, “ that it burns 
“« Jinen, fealds the laundre{s’s fingers, and waftes infinitely in 
‘© keeping, being full of lime and tallow.”? And fancy the 
fame foit of thing going on with refpeét to every conceivable 
thing on which a tax could be laid, or out of which a mono- 
poly could be formed! Salt, ftarch, coals, 10n, wine, pens, 
cards, dice, beavers, belts, bone-lace, meat drefled in taverns 
the vintners of London gave the King 6o000/. for freedom 
from this hotrible :mpofition), tobacco, wine cafks, game, 
lamprons, brewing and diftilling, weighing otf hay and ftraw 
in London, guaging of red herrings, butter-cafks, kelp and 
feaweed, linen cloth, rags, hops, buttons, hats, gut-ftring, 
{peétacles, combs, tobacco- pipes, fedan chairs, and hackney 
coaches naa firft invented), ialtpetre, gunpowder, down to 
the privilege of gathering rags exclufively—all thefe things 
were fubjeét to monopolies, and all heavily taxed ! 
* For proof in all refpects confirmatory of this ftatement, 
fee Clarendon’s Hsffory, 1. 311-12. 
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new jurifdictions of Romifh Archbifhops ; 
levied taxes; fecretly ftored up arms and 
munition; and were able to fet in motion 
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fuch powerful agencies, at the Court and in Agencies 
the Council, that it actually there became 4t Court 


matter of debate whether or not to iffue to 
fome great men of the party, under private 
conditions and inftructions, a commiffion for 
the raifing of foldiers. And thus there was 


and in 
Council. 


Imtberium 


moulded within the Englifh State another State  #mperi. 


independent in Government, oppofed in affec- 
tion and intereft, fecretly corrupting the carelefs, 
actively combining againft the vigilant, and in 
this pofture waiting the opportunity to deftroy 
thofe whom it could not hope to feduce.* 


(88 to 94 inclufive.) 


* Let me illuftrate what 1 find im the text by one of the 
moft maiterly expofitions ever madc of the true ftate of the 
cafe, and of the real iffue that was then to be determined 
Sir,” fad Sir Benjamin Rudyard, in perhaps the mott 
eloquent of all the fpeeches delivered in the great debates 
of November 1640, “if we fccure our Religion, we fhall 
‘cut off and defeat many plots that are now on foot by 
‘¢ them and others —_ Believe it, Sir, Religion hath been tor a 
** long time, and ftil 1s, the great defign upon this kmgdom, 
*¢ It 1s a known and practifed principle, that they who would 
‘¢ introduce another religion into the Church, mutt firft trouble 
** and diforder the government of the State, that fo they may 
‘6 work their ends in a confufion: whith now lies at the 
‘door ... I have often thought and faid, that it muft 


‘ be fome great extremity that would recover and reétify this 1) 


‘ State; and when that extremity did come, it would bea 
. great hazard whether it might prove a Remedy or Ruin. 
‘'We are now, Mr Speaker, upon that vertical turning 
* point, and therefore it 1s no time to palliate, to foment our 
‘* own undoing. .... To difcover the difeafes of the State 15 
* (according to fome) to traduce the Government, yet others 
'€ are of opinion that this 1s the half-way to the cure. : 
* Men that talk loudly of the King’s fervice and yet have 
‘6 done none but their own, that fpeak highly of the King’s 
‘© power yet have made it a miferable power producing nothing 
‘* but weaknefs, thefe are they who have always peremptorily 
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But a crifis came unexpectedly. At the 
moment when any further illegal preffure on 
the fubjec& feemed hopelefs, his Majefty’s 
treafure was found to be confumed, and his 
entire revenue to be anticipated. Though the 
prifons were filled with commitments from the 
Council Table,* yet ‘* multitudes” who had 
refufed illegal payments {till hung in attendance 
at its doors. Several of the fheriffs had been 
dragged up into the Star Chamber from their 
re{pective counties, and fome had been im- 
prifoned for not having levied fhip-money with 
fufficient vigour. In a word, the fource of 
non-parliamentary fupply was exhaufted. The 
people, with no vifible hope left but in defpe- 
ration, languifhed, beginning to feem paffive 
under grief and fear; and the King’s chief 
advifers fuggefted a fubfcription to fupply his 
wants, to which they made very large perfonal 
contribution. But the example was loft on 
the clafs to which alone, with any effect, the 
appeal could be made. For now the Nobility 
themfelves, weary of their filence and patience, 
began to be fenfible of the duty and truft 
which belonged to them as hereditary counfel- 


‘ purfued one obftinate pernicious courfe. Fuirft, they bring 
‘ things to an extremity , then they make that pple bi of 
‘their own making, the 1reafon of their next aétion, feven 
© times worfethanthe former And there, Sir, weare at this 
‘ mnftant. They have almoft f{poiled the beft inftituted Govern- 
‘ ment in the world, for fovereignty in a king, for Jiberty to 
‘the fubyeét ; the proportionable temper of both which, 
‘ makes the happieft State tor power, tor riches, for duration.” 
* “Many are daily imprifoned for refufing to lend the 
“ King, fo that the eer in London are full; and :t’s 
“thought they fhall be fent and imprifoned in divers 
<< gaols in the country, remote from their own dwellings.” — 
Walter Yonge’s Diary, p. 105, 
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lors of the Crown; and fome of the moft petition 
ancient of them petitioned his Majefty for the jor Par 
redrefs to which his fubjects were entitled. * 


* This memorable Petition, which was afterwards the fub- The York 
jeé&t of fpecial thanks m both Houfes, which bote attached to Declara- 
it the names of the Earls ot Bedtord, Briftol, Hertford, Effex, tion. 
Mulgrave, Paget, Warwick,and Bolingbroke, of the Vifcounts 
Say and Seale, and Mandeville, and of the Lords Brook, and 
Howard of Eicrick, has never been {fo correétly printed as in 
a copy now fubjoined. Every word has its weight and 
value. 


‘¢ The humble Petition of your Mayefty’s moft loyal fub- 
“¢ jeéts, whofe names are here underwritten, in behalfe of 
** themfelves and many others. 

© Moft Gracious Sovereign > 

‘The itenfe of that duty and fervice which we owe unto 
‘your Mayefty, and our carneft affection to the good and 
‘ welfare of this your realm of England, have moved us, in 
‘all humulity, to befecch your Muaycity to give us leave to 
‘ offer unto your moft piincely wiidom, the apprehention Dangers 
‘ which we, and other your faithful fubycéts, have conceived, to State 
‘of the great diftempers and dangas now thicitening the and 
‘ Church and State, and your Royal Perfon, and of the fitteft Church. 
© means by which thcy may bce 1emoved and prevented. 

‘The Evils and Dangers whereot your Mayetty may be 
€ pleafed to take notice are thefe 

‘1x. That your Majefty’s facred perfon 1s expofed to hazard 
‘and danger in the prefent expedition againft the Scotifh 
‘armie. and by the occafion of this war, your revenues much 
‘wafted, your fubje&ts burthened with Coat and Conduét Griev- 
‘money, with Builleting of Souldiers and other Mblitary ances of 
‘ Charges, with divers rapines and difoiders committed 1n fubyeét. 
‘ feveral parts in this you: realm by the fouldiers railed tor 
* that fervice, and your whole kingdom become full of care 
‘and difcontent » 

‘2. The iundry innovations in matters of Religion, the Innova- 
* Oath and Canons lately impofed upon the clergy, and other tions in 
‘ your Majefty’s fubyeéts. religion. 

“3. The great Increafe of Popery ; and Employing of 
‘ Popith Recufants, and others all-affeéted to the Religion by 
‘ Law eftablifhed, in places of power and truft, efpectally in 
‘ commanding of Men and Armes both in the Field and in 
* fundry Counties of this your realm * whereas, by the Laws, 
‘ they are not permitted to have Armes in their own houfes. 

‘4 The great mifchieft which may fall upon thi, king- 
“dom, if the Intention, which hath been credibly reported, 
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Which Petition had yet borne no fruit, when 
the Scots, oppreffed in their confciences, re- 
ftrained in their trades, 1mpoverifhed by the 


‘of bringing in of Infh and foreign forces fhould take 
© effect. 

‘5 The urging of Ship-money, and profecution of fome 
© fheriffs in the Star-chamber for not Levying of 1t. 

‘6, The heavy charges upon Merchandize, to the dif- 
‘couraging of Trade The multitude of Monopolies, and 
‘ other Patents, whereby the Commodities and Manufaétures 
‘of the Kingdom are much burthened, to the great and 
© univerfal Grievance of your people 

‘7. The great griet of your fubyeéts by the long Intermif- 
‘ fion of Palen, and the late and forme: Diflolving of 
‘fuch as have been called, without the happy effeéts which 
‘ otherwife they might have produced 

‘For remedy whereof, and prevention of the danger that 
‘ may enfue to you! Royal perfon, and to the whole State, 

‘We do, an all humility and faithfulnefs, befeech your 
‘moft excellent Majefty, that you will be pleafed to fummon 
‘a Parliament within fome fhort and convenient time, where- 
‘ by the caufe of thefe and other gieat greivances which you: 
* people and your poor Petitioners now lye under, may be 
‘taken away, and he Authours and Councel'ours of them 
“may be there brought to fuch Legal Tryal and condign 
* punifhment as the nature of their feveral offences fhall require ; 
‘and that the prefent War may be compofed by your Ma- 
© yefties wifdom without cffufion of blood, in fuch manner as 
‘may conduce to the honour and fatety of your Majefties 
‘ perfon, the content of your people, and the unity of both of 
: Kart 1ealms againft common enemixs of the Reformed 
* Religion ’” 

“© And you: Majyefty’s Petitioners fhall always pray, &.” 


A fingular anecdote 15 told of this petition on nolefs autho- 
rity than that of the firft Lord Shattefbury. It occurs with 
his fignature in Locke’s Common Place Beok (King’s Life, 
1. aah. and other undoubted reterences by Shattefbury to the 
fame itory (Martyns Life, i 115, 119), eftablith the author- 
fhip : “This petition,” he fays, ‘* was prefented to the King 

* at York by the hands of the Lord Mandeville and the Lerd 

Howard. The King immediately called a Cabinet Council, 

wherein it was concluded to cut off both the lords’ heads 

the next day, when the Counci] was up, and the King 
ne, Duke Hamilton and the Earl of Strafford, general of 

the army, remaining behind, when Duke Hamilton, atking 
the Eari of Strafford whether the army would ftand to them, 

© the Earl of Strafford anfwered he feared not, and protefted 
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feizure of their fhips in Englifh and Irith 

ports, and hopelefs of fatisfying the King by 

any naked unfupported fupplication, forced The 
the paffage of the Tyne at Newburn with a Scotch | 
powerful army ; and having poffeffed themfelves 
of Newcaftle, there, out of brotherly love to 

the Englifh nation, ftayed their march, and 

gave the King leifure to entertain better coun- 

fels. A ceffation of arms was determined 

upon for a certain fixed period, and all differ- 

ences were referred in the interval to the wif- Parha- 
dom and care of the Ancient Council of the ee 
nation. A Parliament was fummoned to meet 3d Nov 
on the 3rd November, 1640. (95 to 104 164° 
inclufive. ) 


5. Aéts of the Long Parliament. 


THE great deeds done by this memorable Claut. 
affembly during the firft twelve months of 1°5&!t°- 
its exiftence, are then, 1n no boaftful or vain- 
glorious fpirit, detailed by their authors. Hif- 
tory {peaks to us, here, while yet in the very 
procefs of creation; and, by a rare privilege, Heroes of 
records the actions of her heroes in language the Long 


‘¢ he did not think of that before then Hamilton replied, if 

‘S we are not fure of the aimy, 1t may be our heads inftead of 

‘* theirs , whereupon they both agreed to go to the King and fecond 
‘¢ alter the Council, which accordingly they did.’” There are thoughts. 
fome probabilities againft the ftory, but at leaft it vividly refleéts 

the popular belief of the fingularly dangerous and critical 

turning point to which public affairs, and all aétors in them, 

had then unqueftionably come I take the opportumty of Shaftef- 
referring to the Papers refpecting the firft Lord Shaftefbury’s bury 
life, of which a portion has been lately publifhed by Mr. Papers, 
Chriftie, as extremely mterefting in themfelves, and not un- 

likely to clear off fome mifts of exaggeration and prejudice 

from a famous hiftoric name. 
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they have themfelves left to us. They do 
not underftate the work they had to do; nor 
do they exaggerate their own power in doing 
it. All oppofition, they remark, feemed to 
have vanifhed when firft they met. So evident 
were the mifchiefs, fo manifeft the evil of the 
counfellors refponfible for them, that no man 
{tood up to defend either. Yet very arduous 
was the work of reformation. The difficulties 
feemed to he infuperable, which by the Divine 
Providence they overcame: the contrarieties 
incompatible, which yet in a great meafure 
they reconciled, (105 and 110.) 

It was not only that the niultiplied evils and 
corruption of fixteen years ftrengthened by 
authority and cuftom, and that the powerful 
delinquents whofe interefts were identified with 
their continuance, were together to be brought 
to judgment; but that two armies were to be 
paid, at a coft of near 80,o00/. a month ; that 
the King’s houfehold was to be fupplied, in even 
its ordinary and neceffary expenfes ; and that 
the people were yet to be tenderly charged, as 
already exhaufted by unjuft and grofs exactions 
(106, 107, 108, and 109). And all this was 
done. During the year, twelve fubfidies had 
been raifed, to the amount of 600,000/.; yet 
had the kingdom been fubftantially no lofer by 
thofe charges. Ship-money, which drew fup- 
plies almoft without limit from the fubject, 
was abolifhed. Coat and conduct-money, and 
other military affeffments, in many counties 
amounting to little lefs than fhip-money, were 
declared illegal and removed. Monopolies, of 
which but the leading few, fuch as foap, wine, 
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leather, and falt, prejudiced the common people = 
to the amount of nearly a million and a half police. 


yearly, were univerfally fuppreffed.* And, abolithed. 
what was more beneficial than all, the root of 
thefe intolerable evils had been extirpated. 


* No one was more eager againft the Remonftrance, Culpepper 
or fought every ftage of it with a more impaffioned refift- apaimi 
ance, than Sir John Culpeper, fo fvuon to be appointed projeétors. 
** tor life” Chancellor of the Exchequer (until Hyde 
was ready to affume that offie, when Culpeper became 
a lord and Matter of the Rolls), yet it was he who, at 
the meeting of the Long Parhament, had {poken that 
memorable fpeech againit monopolies and proyeétors which 
might have fupphed Sydney Smith with his famous diatribe 
on the univerlahty of Buiitifh taxation two hundred years 
later. ‘* It isa neft of wafps, o1 {warm of vermin, which 

have overcrept the land, I mean the monopolcr, and polers 

of the people. Like the frogs of Egypt, thcy hive gotten Swarm of 

the poffeffion of our dwellings, and we have {caice a room mono- 

free trom them They fup in our cup, they dip in our polit 
difh, they fit by our fire We find them in the dye-fat, the vermin. 
*S wafh-bow], and the powdering-tub = They fhare with the 
“€ butler in his box. They have marked and fealed us fiom 
“ head to foot Mr. Speaker, they will not bait us a pm. We 
‘« may not buy our own clothes without therr brokage ”” To 
illuftrate the operation of fome of thcfe monopolics, a ftrikin 
affage may alfo be taken froma fpecch of Pym’s, in Shick 
e undertook to fhow that the gain of the King was wonder- 
fully dif{proportioned to the lofs of the Subject “* In France, 
‘© not long fince, upon a furvey of the King’s revenue, it was 
‘‘ found that two parts in three never came to the King’s 
‘¢ purfe, but were diverted to the profit of the officers and 
‘¢ minafters of the Crown; and it was thought a very good 
‘¢ fervice and reformation to reduce two parts to the Kung, 
¢¢ leaving full a third part to the inftruments that were em- 
ae loved about getting it in. It may well be doubted if the 
si Kine have the lhke or worfe fuccefs in England. For gmail 
‘¢ inftance, he hath referved upon the monopoly of wines gain to 
‘¢ thirty thoufand pound rent a year; the vintner pays forty King 
46 thillings a tun, which comes to ninety thoufand pounds; from large 
‘6 the price upon the fubye& by retail 1s increafed twopence a Jof, to 
‘* quart, which comes to eight pounds a tun, and for forty- Subject. 
‘© five thoufand tun brought in yearly amounts to three 
«¢ hundred and fixty thoufand pounds; which 1s three hundred 
‘6 and thirty thoufand pounds lofs to the kingdom, above the 
‘6 King’s rent }” 
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The judgment of both Houfes, fubfequently 
embodied in a ftatute, had put an end for ever 
to the arbitrary power pretended to be in the 
King, of taxing the fubject, or charging their 
eftates, without confent of their reprefentatives 
in parliament. Judgment had been dealt, alfo, 
upon the living grievances; upon the evil 
counfellors, and actors, of treafon to the com- 
monwealth. The Earl of Strafford had pe- 
rifhed on the {caffold. Lord Finch, the Lord 
Keeper, and Sir Francis Windebank, the Secre- 
tary of State, had taken flight into ignominious 
exile. Archbifhop Laud and Judge Berkeley 
were lodged in the Tower. And fuch was 
the report gone forth of thefe memorable 
acts of retribution, that not the prefent 
only, but all future times, were like to find 
fafety and prefervation therein. (111 to 124 
inclufive. ) 

Through ten fucceeding claufes the great 
recital continued. ‘The abolition of the Star 
Chamber, of the High Commiffion, and of 
the Courts of the Prefident and Council in the 
North, as of fo many forges of oppreffion, 
mifery, and violence,* was exultingly detailed. 


* To what extent thefe courts might be, and were, made 
to minifter to oppreffion, could only be fhown by a relation 
too particular for this place; but there 15 a letter from Ralph 
Verney to his triend James Dillon, defcribing Prynne’s fine 
and punifhment, which remarkably illuftrates the recklefs 
liberty of indulgence to private fpleen and paffion, on which 
they weie all bafed, and by which all were governed. The 
judgment fora fine, as will be obferved, was taken on the 
average of the various fums fuggefted. 

1633—4. February 26th. ‘‘ I did but even now receave a 
«‘ letter from you, wherein you defire an account of Mr. 
*« Prinn’s cenfure. To fatisfie you therein. He is to be 
‘© degraded in the Unuverfitie, difbarred at the Innes of Court ; 
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And thofe votes of both Houfes were re- Over- 
counted, which had taken away the immoderate craic 
power of the Council Table ; had blafted for 
ever the defign of overriding gofpel and law 

by canons of the Church; had ftruck down 


the exorbitancies of Bifhops and their courts; Eccle- 
had punifhed fcandalous minifters; had re- eae 


formed the foreft laws; had put an end to the 
encroachments and oppreffions of the Stannary 
Courts; had abolifhed the extortions of the 
Clerk of the Market; had relieved the fubjec& 
of the vexations of the old laws of knighthood; 


and, of all thefe and other as grievous public How 
wrongs, left no more trace or veftige than plithed 


might fuffice to tell to future generations the 
ftory of the miferies they had occafioned.* 
(127 to 136 inclufive.) In the fame recital, 
but ftanding apart from the general ftatement 
of redrefs, was the mention made (125 and 


‘© he was fined in foure thoufand pounds by fome, by others 

‘© in 5,000, in 6,000" , in 10,000", but which of thefe does 

‘now ftand I cannot refolve you, becaufe I counted not in 

** which of thefe fummes moft of the Lords did agree , but I 

“* believe it was in g4ooo". He was withall condemned to the p,, 14.1, 
*¢ Joffe of his ears, whereof he 15 to part with one at Weftmin- Ay tg 
‘€ fter, with the other at Cheapfide, where, whileft an officer teeta 

‘* doeth execution on him felf, the hangman 1s to doe execue go prbed 
“tion on his booke, and burne it before his face. He 1s ° 
‘¢ withall to fuffer perpetuall smprifonment by the decree of 

‘the Stair Chamber. There were of the lor de, that counted 

‘© thss not enough, they would have his nofe fitt, hts arme 

“© cutt off, and penn and inke for ever unthheld from him, but 

“* thefe were but fewe, and their cenfure flood not.” 

* A claufe introduced in the courfe of this f{ummary, hav- Court of 
ing reference to the Court of Requefts, was fubfequently p.ouegs 
objected to by the liberal leaders, and on a divifion was reyeéted A 
by 187 to 123 (this was the firft divifion on the great da : 
when the final vote was taken), Sir John Clotworthy and Sir 
Thomas Barrington being tellers tor the majority, and tor the 
minority, Mr Stanhope and Sir F. Cornwallis. 
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126) of the two memorable ftatutes, for tri- 
ennial parliaments, and for prevention of any 
Two abrupt diffolution of the exifting parliament, 
famous as conftituting not only a remedy for the pre- 
Statutes. fent, but a perpetual fpring of remedies for 
the future ; and, clofing the ftatement (137 to 
142 inclufive), was a brief fketch or intima- 
tion of other contemplated meafures, which 
the exiftence of thofe two fafeguards had ena- 
bled them to prepare with fome reafonable 
Other ats certainty of enaétment even before the clofe 
prepared: of the feflion. Among them were laws and 
provifions for defining and fettling the powers 
of the bifhops; for abating pride and idlenefs 
in the clergy ; for eafing the people of needlefs 
and fuperftitious ceremonies; for removing 
unworthy, and maintaining godly, preachers ; 
titles and for fo eftablifhing the King’s revenue, as both 
object to cut off fuperfluities, and make more certain 
' all neceffary payments; for fo regulating courts 
of juftice as to abridge both the delays and the 
cofts of law; for better fettling of the currency, 
and equality of exchanges; for increafing 
manufactures and facilitating trade; for put- 
ting an end to the iniquities of prefs-money ; * 
and for fo improving the herring fifhery on 
their own coafts, as not only to give large 
employment to the poor, but to create and 

cherifh a plentiful nurfery of feamen. 


* In the Schedule of Grievances, before referred to, appears 
*€ the compelling fome free-men, by imprifonment and threat- 
‘© ening, to take prefle-money , and others, for teare of the 
Horror of * like amprifonment, to forfake their place of habitation, hid- 
impreff-  ‘¢ ing themfelves in woods, whereby their families are left to 
ment. ‘¢ ye charge of the parifh, and harveft worke undone for want 
9 
‘© of labourers.” Duary of Fohn Rous, p. 92. 
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6. Praétices of the Court Party. 


THEN arofe, in connection with this men- clue. 
tion of laws fo defirable to be paffed, the con- 143-153. 
fideration of fuch and fo many obftructions and 
difficulties then lying acrofs the path to their 
accomplifhment, as might ftill prove ftrong 
enough, and obftinate enough, to defy removal. 

The heart of the Remonftrance lay here ; and obttruc- 
its authors made no fecret of their aim in toa. 7+ 
fo fhaping and directing it. The malignant 
party, they frankly declared, reprefenting ftill 

the authors and promoters of all the miferies 

and wrongs therein defcribed, had taken heart 

in. Even during the prefent parliament, Prefe:- 
that party had been enabled again to prefer to ™TE Or 
degrees of honour, and to places of truft and {ellors. 
employment, fome of its own factors and 
agents; and had ufed this influence to work, 
in the King, ill impreffions and opinions of 
the proceedings of the Houfe of Commons: 
as if its members had altogether done their reproach 
own work and not his, and had obtained from agamntt 
him many things very prejudicial to the Crown, *°"*' 
both in refpect of prerogative and profit. To 
wipe out which laft-named flander, they thought 
it good to declare, that,—in voting 25,000/. 

a month for the relief of the Northern Coun- 

ties, in voting 300,000/. by way of brotherly 
affiftance to the Scots, and in voting above of re- 
50,000/. a month for the charge of the army, sit olg 
—all thefe fums, which, with the addition of theCrown. 
monies yielded by affeffments on merchandize, 
amounted to a million and a half fterling, had 


a 2 
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been contributed to the greatnefs, the honour, 

and the fupport of the King. He was bound 

to protect his fubjects ; and his fubjects might 

well have claimed exemption from contributing 

to the relief of burthens, created by the very 

A nillion wrongs inflicted on themfelves. Yet, out of 

and 2 half their purfe fince the prefent parliament met, 

the King, had this million and a half been voted to his 

Majefty, by thofe very members of the Houfe 

of Commons whom the ill-affected were now 

fo “impudent ” as to reproach with having 

done nothing for the King! (143 to 153 
inclufive. ) 

Claufes As to the other reproach put forth to juftify 

154161, the flander, and touching mainly the queftion 

of prerogative, it was met with challenge as 

frank and refolute. While they acknowledged 

with thankfulnefs, and in the moft impreffive 

Popular language, that the King had given his confent, 

pusPaled during the preceding ten months, to more 

ros" good bills for the advantage of the fubject 

than had been in many previous ages, they 

yet claimed to remember the venomous coun- 

cils which had fince gone far to obftruct and 

Fourgreat hinder the benefits from thefe good acts. They 

ats re- proceeded to inftance, one by one, the four 

cued. ftatutes,—the Triennial Bill, the Bil} for Con- 

tinuance of the Parliament, and the two Bills 

for Abolition of the Star Chamber and High 

Commiffion,—fingled out to eftablifh the 

charge of having prejudiced the Crown in pre- 

rogative as well as profit (in none other could 

be found fo much as the fhadow of pretence 

for fuch a charge); and they declared themfelves 

content to reft, upon no other than thefe four, 
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the iffue whether or not they had been careful, No inten- 
ever, to avoid defiring anything that fhould ton te 
weaken the Crown in its juft profit or its cae by 
neceflary power. The Star re en 20h and High them. 
Commiffion had ceafed, for fome time before 

their abolition, to bring in any confiderable 

fines ; and, fruitful to the laft in oppreffion, 

were fo no longer in revenue. The Triennial 

Bill had fallen fhort of what the ancient law, 
exifting ftill in two unrepealed ftatutes appoint- 

ing parliaments each year, would have juftified 

them in demanding. And though there might 

indeed feem to have been, in the Bill againft 
putting an end without its own confent to the 
Parliament then fitting, fome reftraint of the Rettraints 
royal power in diffolving parliaments, it was neceHary 
to be remembered that the defign of that” ~°” 
ftatute was by no means to take the authority 

out of the Crown, but fimply to fufpend its 
operation for the fpecific time and occafion. 
Without it, the great pecuniary charges here- 

tofore defcribed could never have been under- 
taken: the firft confequence whereof muft 

have been, the giving up of both armies to 
confufion and of the kingdom to plunder ; 

and the firft and greateft facrifice, that of the 

public peace and of the King’s own fecurity. 

(154 to 161 inclufive.) 

Thus far the flander of the ill-affeéted had Clautes 
reached, in relation to the King. But it had 62-168. 
taken alfo a wider range; and,—by fuch afper- 
fions as that the Hout of Commons had fpent 
much time and done little work, efpecially in 
the grievances concerning religion ; and that .__ 4... 
it preffed itfelf upon the kingdom with peculiar again 
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burthens, not only by the voting of many fub- 
fidies heavier than any formerly endured, but 
by excefs in the protections againft fuits and 
debts granted to its members,—the attempt 
had been made to damage, with the people, the 
reputation of their reprefentatives, and to bring 
the Englifh nation out of love with Parlia- 


Danger of ments. Yet was there truly a ready anfwer, 


haftyudg- 
ments. 


Compari- 
fon with 
foimer 
parhia- 
ments. 


Alleged 
excefs of 
privilege. 


if they to whom fuch flander was addreffed 
would but look back and forward. Before 
they judged this Parliament, let them look 
back to the long growth and deep root of the 
Grievances it had removed, to the powerful 
fupports of the Delinquents it had ftruck 
down, to the great neceffities of the Common- 
wealth for which it had provided,—let them 
look forward to the many advantages which 
not the prefent only but future ages would 
reap, from the laws it had paffed and the work 
it had accomplifhed,—and where was the in- 
different judgment, to which its burthen laid 
upon the fubject would not feem lighter than 
in any former example, and to which its time 
{pent in deliberation would not appear to have 
been better employed than a far greater pro- 
portion of time in many former parliaments 
put together? In the only direction where it 
was poflible that juft reafon for complaint might 
exift, already a bill was under difcuffion to 
provide a remedy; and any undue ftretching 
of thofe protections * from fuit and arreft 
which were neceflary to the difcharge of the 

* “ By which the debts from parliament men, and their 


“¢ followers, and dependants, were not recoverable.”” Claren- 
don, Hifi. it. 55. 
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functions of a legiflator, would now very 
{fpeedily be removed. (162 to 168, inclu- 
five.) 

But what was the character of the men, and Claufec 
what their daily practices and efforts, by 169-80 
whom thefe flanders had been bufily difperfed ? 

They were the fame men who moft bufily had 

fown divifion between the fifter kingdoms, and 

ftriven to incenfe againft each other the fub- 

jects of one Crown: Who had been able fo Gaal goles 
to influence the bifhops, and a party of Popith poy. 
lords in the upper Houfe, as to create thofe ments. 
very obftructions and delays for which the 

lower Houfe was affailed: Who had laboured, 

not unfuccefsfully, to feduce and corrupt fome 

even of the reprefentatives of the people, and 

to draw them into combinations againft the 

liberty of parliament: Who, by their inftru- 

ments and agents, had tampered with the 

King’s army for the fame wicked and traitor- tntriguers 
ous purpofe, and had twice engaged in plots with 

to bring up a force to overawe the delibera- “'™Y 
tions of the Houfe of Commons, and to feize 

the perfons of its leaders: Whofe defigns 

with this view, as well in Scotland as in 
England, had ftill been defeated, before ripe 

for execution, by the vigilance of the well- 
affected ; but who had been fo far more fuc- 

cefsful in Ireland, that not till the very eve of 

the day when the main enterprife fhould have Promoters 
been executed at Dublin, was difcovery made, of Re- 
by God’s wonderful providence, of their {cheme " 
to poffefs themfelves of that whole country, to 
fubvert totally its government, to root out 

and deftroy the Proteftant religion, and to 
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maflacre all, without exception, of whatever 
fex or age, who were bred in it, or likely to 


The Irith be faithful to it. Which devilifh defign was 


tragedy. 


Mafflacres 
of Inifh 
Proteft- 
ants. 


Narrative 
by May. 


fo far purfued notwithftanding, that open re- 
bellion had broken out in other parts of the 
Irifh kingdom, many towns and caftles had 
been furprifed, many murders and _ villanies 
unutterable perpetrated,* all bonds of obe- 
dience to the King and the laws fhaken 


* It has been referved for our own time, after fuch a lapfe 
of years as might have feemed to render wholly incredible 
the poffibility of a recurrence of fuch horrors, to furnifh a 

arallel to the unfpeakable cruelties perpetrated 1n this Irifh 
Rebellion. ‘¢ The innocent Proteftants’’ (I quote the hiftorian 
May, no vehement or exaggerated writer) ‘‘were upon a 
er fadden diffeifed of their eftates, and the perfons of above 
‘¢ two hundred thoufand men, women, and children murthered, 
‘‘ many of them with exquifite and unheard of tortures, with- 
‘< in the {pace of one month, . . Dublin was the fanétuary of 
“¢ all the defpoiled Proteftants, . . and what mifchiefs foever 
‘¢ were acted 1n other parts, were there difcovered and lamented. 
‘¢ Their eyes were fad witneffes of the rebels’ cruelty, in fuch 
‘‘ wretched {peétacles as daily from all parts prefented them- 
‘€ felves people of all conditions and qualities, of every age 
“¢ and fex, fpoiled and ftripped . . . And befides the muiferies 
“* of then bodies, their minds tortured with the loffe of all 
“their fortunes, and fad remembrance of their hufbands, 
€ wives, or children, moft barbaroufly murdered befoie their 
‘taces . . But that part of this woful tragedy prefented to 
‘ the eyes was the leaft, and but the fhadow of that other 
© which was related to them ears, of which the readers and all 
‘ pofterity may fhare the forrow. Many hundreds of thofe 
“* which had efcaped,—under their oaths lawfully taken upon 
** examination, and recorded with all paiticulars,—delivered 
** to the Councill what horrid maffacres the bloody villains 
‘‘ had made of men, women, and children , and what cruel 
‘¢ inventions they had to torture thofeé whom they murdered ; 
‘© {carce to be equalled by any the moft black and baleful 
“ ftory of any age Many thoufands of them at feveral places 
‘¢ (too many to be here inferted), after all defpites exercifed 
‘S upon them living, were put to the worft of deaths: fome 
“¢ burned on fet purpofe, others drowned for {port and paftime ; 
© and 1f they {wam, kept from landing with poles, or fhot or 
¢ murdered in the water: many were buried quick, and fome 
fet into the earth breaft high, and there left to famifh. But 
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off, and fuch a fire in general kindled, as 
nothing but God’s infinite bleffing upon the 
meafures and endeavours now at this time in 
progrefs would be able to quench. And 
to that fo miferable tragedy in Ireland, but 
for the great mercy of Providence in con- 
founding former plots, this country of Eng- 
land would have been made to furnifh the 


lamentable prologue. (169 to 180 inclu- 
five. ) 
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‘*ANpD now,’ proceeded this memorable Clautes 


‘© moft barbarous (as appetrs in very many examinations) was 
*¢ that cruelty which was fthowed to pregnant women, whom 
*€ the villains were not content to rice but But I 
‘¢ am loath to dwell upon fo fad a narrative 7’? Lib, 2, cap. 1. 
14. Leta brief paffage from the authentic Rufhwworth (Part 
III. vol. 1. p. 416-7) complete the horror, and with it the 
appalling parallel to incidents which have plunged this living 
generation into mourning. ‘“€ For fuch of the Enghth as 
** ftood upon their guard, and had gathered togcther, though 
‘¢ but in fmall numbers, the Irifh fairly offered unto them good 
‘© conditions of quarter, affured them their lives, their goods, 
*f and free paffage, and as foon as they had them in then 
‘* power, held themfelves difobliged from then promifes, and 
“left thew foldiers at liberty to defpoil, ftrip, and murder 
“them at pleafure . . . Their fervants were killed as they 
‘¢ were ploughing 1n the fields, hufbands were cut to pieces in 
‘the prefence of their wives, their children’s braims were 
‘6 dafhed out before their faces .. their goods and cattle 
‘¢ feized and carried away, their houfes burnt, their habita- 
*¢ tions laid wafte, and all as it were at an inftant, before they 
‘¢ could pe we the Iuith for their enemies, or any way> 
‘¢ ymagine that they had it in their hearts, or in their power, 
“‘ to offer fo great violence, or do fuch muifchief.”? Claren- 





rB1-191. 


Nairative 
by Ruth- 
worth, 


Claren- 


don’s own touching account (vii g, and elfewhere) of the don’s ac- 
barbarous circumftances of cruelty with which, in the {pace of count. 


lefs than ten days, an incredible number of proteftants, ‘‘ men, 
‘¢ women, and children promifcuoufly, and without diftinétion 
‘6 of age and fex,’’ were murdered, muft be familiar to every 
reader of his Haftory. 
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Declaration, in language which its authors 
might fairly have claimed to be appealed to on 
all occafions afterward when their deeds or their 
motives fhould be called in queftion—** And 
“© now, what hope have we but in God? The 
“‘ only means of our fubfiftence, and power of 
“© Reformation, is, under Him, in the Parlia- 
“© ment; but what can we, the Commons, with- 
<< out the conjunction of the Houfe of Lords? 
‘© and what conjunction can we expect there, 
‘© when the Bifhops and recufant!Lords are fo 
<* numerous and prevalent, that they are able 
“¢to crofs and interrupt our beft endeavours 
“for Reformation, and by that means give 
‘© advantage to this malignant party to traduce 
‘© our proceedings ? 

«* They infufe into the people that we mean 
©€ to abolifh all Church Government, and leave 
‘© every man to his own fancy for the fervice 
‘¢ and worfhip of God, abfolving him of that 
*¢ obedience which he owes under God to his 
“© Majefty ; whom we know indeed to be in- 
“¢ trufted with the ecclefiaftical law as well as 
<< with the temporal, to regulate all the mem- 
‘© bers of the Church of England—though by 
‘* fuch rules of order and difcipline only as are 
‘¢ eftablifhed by Parliament; which is his great 
“€ council in all affairs, both in Church and 
“¢ State. 

«* They have ftrained to blaft our proceed- 
‘* ings in parliament by wrefting the interpre- 
‘© tations of our Orders from their genuine 
‘intentions. They tell the people that our 
‘© meddling with the power of Epifcopacy hath 
‘* caufed fectaries and conventicles, when it is 
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‘* Idolatry,* and the Popifh Ceremonies intro- 
*¢ duced into the Church by command of the 
“‘ Bifhops, which have not only debarred the their 
** people from them, but expelled them from “anders. 
“the kingdom. And thus, with Eliab, we are 
“< called by this malignant party the troublers 
*€ of the State; and ftill, while we endeavour 
‘© to reform their abufes, they make us authors 
‘© of thofe mifchiefs we ftudy to prevent. 

“¢ We confefs our intention is, and our en- Defign 
«* deavours have been, to reduce within bounds ae ” 
‘that exorbitant power which the Prelates Bull. 
‘* have affumed unto themfelves, fo contrary 
‘* both to the word of God and to the laws of 
‘“the land: to which end we paffed the Bill 
‘¢ for the removing them from their temporal 
“© power and employments, that fo the better 
‘* they might with meeknefs apply themfelves 
‘* to the difcharge of their functions; which Bill 
‘* they themfelves oppofed, and were the prin- 
<< cipal inftruments of croffing.T 

“¢ And we do here declare that it 1s far from No inten- 
‘© our purpofe or defire to let loofe the golden oe 
“‘ reins of difcipline and government in the diftiphne. 
‘* Church, leaving private perfons or particular 


* No expreffion was fo hotly contefted in the Houfe as this Idolatry 
of Idolatry. It was debated, as the reader has been already in the 
told, with extraordinary vehemence ; the claufe containing it Church 
was recommitted twice; Falkland and Culpeper were added 
to the Committee appointed “¢ to prepare the claufe in fueh a 
‘‘ manner as may agreeable to the fenfe of the Houfe ;” 
find after a divifion taken on the queftion of whether it fhould 
ftand, which was carried by a majority of twenty-five, it was 
again, on the final debate, vehemently difcuffed 

+ This claufe alfo was ftrenuoufly contefted to the laft, and 
on the day when the final divifion on the Remonftrance was 
taken, as will hereafter be feen, it was again put to the vote. 
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‘© congregations to take up what form of divine 
‘* fervice they pleafe: for we hold it requifite 
‘‘ that there fhould be, throughout the whole 
“© realm, a conformity to that order which 
‘© the Laws enjoin according to the word of 
‘© God. But we defire to unburden the con- 
‘¢ fciences of men of needlefs and fuperftitious 
“€ ceremonies, to fupprefs innovations, and to 
“€ take away the monuments of idolatry.* 

“* The better to effeét which intended Re- 
‘<< formation, we defire there may be a General 
«¢ Synod of the moft grave, pious, learned, 


* Clarendon more than once imputes the main authorfhip 
of the Remonftrance to Pym , but the fhare taken in it by 
that great ftatefman 1s yet more fatisfactorily eftablifhed by the 
extraordinary number of paffages in it, identical in ftyle, in 
manner, and often in the moft precife expreffion, with his 
printed fpeeches. The paffages on Church government 
quoted above are among the many fuch pioofs from internal 
evidence. In themfelves they are remarkable, and they agree 
exactly with the tone and terms of the brief but imprefifive 
‘© Declaration and Vindication” which the maligned leader of 
the popular ya put foith, with his own name, againft the 
calumnies of the royalifts during the year preceding his death. 
‘© That I am, ever was, and fo will sO a faithful fon of the 
** Proteftant Religion, without having the leaft relation, in 
*¢ my belief, to the grofs errors of Anabaptifm, Brownifm, or 
** any other revolt from the orthodox dodtrine of the Church 

‘of England, every man that hath any acquaintance with 
‘ my conveifation can bear me righteous witnefy. ‘Thefe are 


perhaps 

‘ tenuating the haughty power and ambitious pride of the 
‘ bifhops and prelates . And was it not high time to feek 
‘to regulate their power, when, inftead of looking to the 
‘cure of men’s fouls (which 1s their genuine office), the 
*¢ ynflicted punifhment on men’s bodies, banifhing them 

** remote and defolate places, bringing in papiftical cere- 
‘¢ monies by unheard of canons into the Church, impofing 
‘‘ burdens upon men's confciences which they were not able 
‘*to bear, and introducing the old abolifhed fuperftition of 
‘‘ bowing to the altar ?” ; 
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‘¢ and judicious divines of this ifland, affifted 

‘* with fome from foreign parts, profefling the 

‘© fame religion with us ; who may confider of 

“¢ all things neceffary for the peace and good 

‘© government of the Church, and reprefent to fettle 
“the refults of their confultations unto the Church 
‘«¢ Parliament. There, to be allowed of, and -°ve"™ 
‘“ confirmed; and to receive the ftamp of au- 

‘¢ thority whereby to find paffage and obedience 

‘¢ throughout the kingdom. 

“We have been malicioufly charged with Defire to 
‘< the intention to deftroy and difcourage ance 
‘¢ Learning, whereas it is our chiefeft care and . 
‘¢ defire to advance it, and to provide fuch 
‘© competent maintenance for confcientious and 
‘¢ preaching minifters throughout the realm as 
‘¢ will be a great encouragement to fcholars, 

‘© and a certain means whereby the want, mean- 

‘© nefs, and ignorance to which a great part of 

“ the clergy ts now fubject, will be prevented. 

‘© And we have intended likewife to reform py re- 
‘¢ and purge the Fountains of Learning, the forming 
‘© two Univerfities, that the ftreams flowing Vniver- 
‘* from thence may be clear and pure,sand an 

‘© honour and comfort to the whole land.” 

So ran the claufes of the Great Remon- 
{trance from the 181ft to the rgr1ft inclufive, 
memorable always for their plain vindication of 
the motives and meaning of its authors. 


8. Remedial Meafures demanded. 


Fourteen claufes more, from the 192nd to 3 
the 206th, carried the Remonftrance to its clofe. 
In thefe were frankly indicated the meafures 
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Demands which the people were entitled to demand, as 
made. —_ their only fife or fufficient guarantee againft the 
recurrence, at any moment, of the wrongs and 
fufferings of the paft fixteen years. The 
groundwork of thefe meafures, I may remark, 
was precifely that which formed afterwards the 
a ada bafis of the fettlement by which alone the Mo- 
chy with narchy was again firmly eftablifhed in England. 
limita~ It comprifed fafeguards againft the Roman 
tions: Catholic religion; fecurity for the better admi- 
niftration of the laws; and conditions for the 
future felection of only fuch counfellors and 
minifters by the King, as the Parliament might 
have reafon to confide in. 
: For the firft, it was laid down broadly that 
Safe. _ the principles of thofe who profeffed the Ro- 
Saint man Catholic religion fo certainly tended to 
Roman the deftruction and extirpation of all Pro- 
Religion. teftants, whenever they fhould have oppor- 
tunity to effect it, that it was abfolutely necef- 
fary to keep them in fuch condition, as that 
they might not be able to do any hurt ;* and 


* The gxpreffion is exactly that which Pym had employed 


Pym’s . in his fpeech on grievances in the Short Parliament, in a 
Pow as °° paflage which vindicates his memory from any imputation of 
Opry: intolerance. It 15 always with the prudent fpint of the ftatef- 


man, and never with the unreafoning hatreds of the bigot, 

that this great {peaker adveits to the Roman Catholic religion. 

diflike of ‘ He did not defire any new laws againft Popery, or any 
the fatef- | Tigorous courfes in the execution of thofe already in force, 
man, not ~ ~2¢ was far trom feeking the ruin of their perfons or eftates ; 
the bigot, OMly he wifht they might be kept in fuch a condition as 
5°" fhould reftrain them from doing hurt . . . The principles 

‘of Popery are fuch as are incompatible with any other 

‘religion. Laws will not reftram them Oaths will not. 

‘The Pope can difpenfe with both thefe ; and where there is 

‘6 occafion, his command will move them to the difturbance 

‘ of the realm, by Sue their own private difpofition, yea againft 

‘ their own reafon and judgment, not only in fpiritual matters 
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that fuch connivance and favour, therefore, as 

had theretofore been fhown to them, fhould 
thereafter be avoided.* With this view his 
Majefty was moved to grant a ftanding com- 
miffion to fome choice men named in Parlia- suggefted 
ment, who might take watch of their increafe, comm 
report upon their counfels and proceedings, 
and ufe all due means, by execution of the 

laws, to prevent mifchievous defigns, from that 


quarter, againft the peace and fafety of the 


‘‘ but in temporal. Henry III and Henry IV of France 
*¢ were no Profeftants themielves, yet were murthered becaufe 
“‘ they tolerated the Pioteftant.. The King and the king- 
** dom can have no fecunty but in therr weaknef& and dil- 
‘6 abilitie to do hurt.”’ 

* It isnot neceffary to multiply illuttrations of the thorough The 
underftanding of the charaétcr of the King, which appears in, King’s 
and juftifies, the various urgent warnings of the Remonitrance tendencies 
againft hw dangerous tendency to intercourfe with Rome. tg Rome. 
But let me refer the reader to one of the latcf and moft 
decifive evidenccs on this point, furniflied in the very curious 
and intereftng volume of Letters written by Charles to his 
Queen in 1646, publifhed by the Camden Society in 1856, and 
moft carefully edited by Mr. John Bruce In thefe letters 
will be found the moft fatisfactory of all evidence, under his 
own hand, of the otherwife inciedible and ay infane 
{fcheme by which he propofed, to that congenial helpmate 
who did moe than all the icft of his advifeiy to bring about 
the tragedy of his death, that fhe fhould ‘invite the Pope Compaét 
** and other Roman Catholics to help me for the reftitution of for reftora- 

‘ Epifcopacy in England, upon condition of giving them free ton of 
‘ liberty of confcience, and convcnient places for their devo- Epifco- 
“tions . I defire thee not,’”® he adds, ‘* to communicate pacy. 

‘ this motion to any of the French muinifters of ftate, but I 

* would have thee to acquaint the Cardinal with it, requiring 

‘ his affifttance, for certamly France 1s as much obliged to 

‘ affit me as honour can make it.” p. 42. The intended 
mode of doing it was worthy of the thing to be done. The Propofed 
Queen was to get the French government to invade England invstation 
with 6000 men, and with thefe, and double the number of to the 
Infh Roman Catholics, Charles propofed to provide for the French ! 
fafe re-eftablifhment of the Englih Proteftant Church and his 
own royal authority! Letters 11 1646, p.24 and25. And 
fee Clarendon’s State Papers, 1. 262. 
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realm. And it was further fuggefted, that 
fome fufficient tefts fhould be applied to that 
counterfeit and falfe conformity of Papifts to 
the Englifh Church, by colour of which per- 
fons greatly difaffected to the true religion had 
been admitted into places of higheft authority 
_ and truft in the kingdom. 

ae For the fecond, ftipulation was made, that, 
nties for for the better prefervation of the liberties and 
Admin Jaws, all illegal grievances and exactions fhould 
ration of be prefented and punifhed at the feffions and 
affizes; that judges and juftices fhould be very 
careful to give this in charge to the grand 
juries ; and that both the fheriff and the juf- 
tices fhould be fworn to the due execution of 

the Petition of Right and other laws. 
pee For the third, a feries of precautions were 
tection fuggefted to meet thofe cafes of not infrequent 
aganft_ occurrence, when the Commons might have 
Counfe|. juft caufe to take exceptions at particular men 
lors. for being feleéted to advife the King, and yet 
have no juft caufe to charge them with crimes. 
Seeing that there were grounds of diffidence 
which lay not in proof, and others which, 
though proveable, were yet not legally crimi- 
nal (as, to be a known favourer of Papifts, or 
to have been very forward in countenancing 
Parha- and fupporting great offenders queftioned in 
ea Parliament, or to have become notorious for a 
inchoice f{tudied contempt of Parliamentary proceed- 
of Minif- ings), the moft cogent reafons might exift to 
: be earneft with the King not to put his great 
affairs into fuch hands, though the Commons 
might be unwilling to proceed againft them in 
any legal way of impeachment. It was then 
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plainly ftated that fupplies for fupport of the 


King’s own eftate could not be given, nor fuch 
affiftance provided as the times required for 
the Proteftant party beyond the fea, unlefs Miniter. 
fuch Counfellors, Ambaffadors, and other ‘ & ik 
Minifters only were in future employed as jeé& to 
Parliament could give its confidence to; and !4¥» 
unlefs all Counfellors of State were fworn, as 
well to avoid receiving, in any form, reward 
or penfion from any foreign prince,* as to 
obferve ftrictly thofe laws which concerned the 
fubject at home in his liberty. 

And fo this famous Declaration ended, with 
a prayer that his Majefty might ever have 
caufe to be in love with good counfel and Remon- 
good men; and, profiting by the humble and france 
dutiful reprefentations therein made, might 
acknowledge how full of advantage it would 
be, to himitelf, to fee his own eftate fettled in 
a condition fufficing to fupport his honour, to 
fee his people united in ways of duty to him 
and in endeavours for the public good, and, 
by the influence of his own power and govern- 
ment, to fee derived to his own kingdom, and 
procured to thofe of his allies, Happinefs, 
Wealth, Peace, and Safety. 


§ xim. THe House anp its MeEmBers: 
22ND Nov. 1641. 


Sucn was the Declaration, the Great Re- Monday, 
monftrance, which lay engroffled on the table ig), 


* On Friday the x1th of December 1640, I find from a ; 
manuifcript report of the proceedings of that day, Pym handed Englith 
in feveral petitions, and among them one from “‘ Jofeph ftatefmen: 
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of the houfe on Monday the 22nd of November 
King 1641, waiting the final vote. The King, eager 
7 aie at laft to reach London before that vote could 
London. be taken, was now haftening with all {peed 
back from Edinburgh ; and the fact that he 
was only diftant a two days’ journey was 
doubtlefs known to Pym, Hampden, and 
Cromwell, when they paffed into the houfe 
that morning. 
10 o'clock ~=9The Speaker was late, probably in expecta- 
Speaker tion that he fhould have to fit long; and 
late. prayers were not over until a little after ten. 
There is then fome bufinefs effential to be 
done, and honourable members eager for the 
great debate are fain to curb their impatience. 
Mr. Wheeler, the member for Weftbury, has 
to report concerning a delinquent involved in 
the recent confpiracies. Sir John Price, the 
member for Montgomeryfhire, has ill report 
to make of a Mr. Blany, a Welfh juftice of 
peace. Mr. Strode has to complain of an 
order of the Houfe as to a cafe in the Ex- 
chequer tending to throw difcredit on himfelf, 
and to obtain correction of the fame. Mr. 
Petition Speaker has to prefer a petition from fome 
from hundred or fo of the Moniers of the mint, 
moms" claiming to be exempt, by the precedents of 
four centuries, from contributing to the pay- 
ment of the laft fix fubfidies voted by the 
Commons ; which petition, having been pre- 
fented to the King, his Majefty had commended 


‘¢ Hawes and other merchants touching the wrongs done them 
‘¢ at fea by the Spamiards ;””? and moved that :t fhould be re- 


rane = ferred ‘* to the fame committee appointed to confider of the 
pedhoue *¢ Turkifh pirates and Algiers, and to enquire what munifters 


‘© of our State do receive penfions from foreign States.” 
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to Mr. Speaker for prefentation this day, and Diftinc- 
by the Houfe was now ordered to be referred (0" -on 
to the committee for poll-money, fome not Common- 
very courtly members remarking that ‘ thefe Pat ane 
“© fubfidies were given to the Commonwealth ~~ 
‘© and not to the King, and therefore they were 

*‘ not freed by any charter of exemption.” 

But, above all, Mr. Pym has to report the 
refult of a conference with the Lords the pre- 
ceding Saturday on Irifh affairs, and fundry 
important matters relating thereto. He has 
evidence to offer that ‘‘ this defign of Ireland 

“< was hatched in England.’”’ He has a petition 
bearing on thefe affairs to prefent from Sir hi ep 
Faithful Fortefcue. He has to make an im-" 
portant fuggeftion for the tranfport, to Ireland, 

of the magazine at Hull; to get authority for 

the neceffary eftimates, from the officers of 
ordnance, as to the number of fhips required 

for fuch tranfport; to take order for the 
immediate provifion thereof; and to obtain 
means, by a vote of 4000/. to Mr. Crane, the 
victualler of the Navy, for the haftening away 

of other fhips to guard the coaft of Ireland. 

So the time paffed until the clock had ftruck 12 o'clock 
twelve, when, as the members began to hurry pynner- 
out for dinner, cries became loud for the hour. 
debate on the Remonftrance. ag iy am 
order having been made (fo little in fome 
quarters, even then, was any debate of unufual 
duration expected) that the Irith bufinefs fhould |. 
be refumed as foon as the debate on the Decla- pei 7 
ration was done, and the order of the day for day. 
ref{umption of the latter fubjec&t having been 
read, Mr. Hyde rofe and defired that the 
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Serjeant might be fent with his mace to call 
up fuch members of the houfe as were then 
walking in Weftminfter Hall. It was a device 
to gain time, Mr. Hyde, we may prefume, 
not liking to {peak to thinly occupied benches ; 
but, on the other hand, the liberal leaders were 
interefted to have no time loft, and many 
refitted the propofal. After fome debate, how- 
ever, the objectors gave way, and the Serjeant 
with his mace departed accordingly. 

The old Houfe of Commons, it may be 
well here to remind the reader, now that a 
generation has grown up who never faw the 
narrow, ill-lighted, dingy room, in which for 
three centuries fome of the moft important 
bufinefs of this world was tranfacted, ran exactly 
at right angles with Weftminfter Hall, having 
a paffage into it at the fouth-eaft angle. The 
Hall itfelf, in thofe days, fhared in all the 
excitements of the Houfe; and nothing of 
intereft went on in the one, of which vifible 
and eager indications did not prefent themfelves 
in the other. 

Jt was here, in the Hall, within an hour after 
the diffolving of the Short Parliament, that the 
cheerful and fanguine Mr. Hyde, with deeply 
defpondent face, deplored gloomily that rafh 
ftep to the dark and referved Mr. St. John, 
who, with laughter lighting up features rarely 
known to {mile, rejoined brifkly that all was 
well, and it muft be worfe before it would be 
better. It was here, upon the affembling of 
the Long Parliament, that Mr. Hyde had 
walked up and down conferring on the ftate of 
affairs with Mr. Pym, when that worthy and 
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ae 


diftinguifhed member told him they muft now Pym and 
be of another temper than they had been here- #Y¢e- 
tofore, and muft not only fweep the houfe 

clean below, but muft pull down all the cob- 

webs which hung in the top and corners, that 

they might not breed duft, and fo make a foul 

houfe hereafter. It was here the King himfelf 

was fo foon to enter on his ill-fated errand 
againft the Five Members, ftriking fuch a fear 

and terror, according to a manufcript report 

now before me, “into all thofe that kept fhops shops in 
‘< in the faid Hall, or near the gate thereof, as the Hall. 
‘“¢ they inftantly fhut up their fhops.”* For 

here alfo fuch trades as thofe of book(fellers, 
law-ftationers, fempftreffes, and the like, found 
cuftomers among the varioufly idle, bufy, or 
curious people, continually drawn together ; Pisce of 
and under the roof of the noble old Hall, 
whatever the bufinefs in progrefs might be 
within the Courts adjoining or in the Chapel 
beyond, might be heard the old city cry of 

What d’ye lack ? addreffed to lawyers walking 

up and down till their cafes in the Bench or for M.P.’s 
Exchequer come on, to clients in attendance ee 
to confult with their lawyers, to politicians clients 
anxious for news, and to members of either 
Houfe efcaping from committees or debates. 

—As thofe of the Jower Houfe, however, for 

whom Mr. Hyde fent the Serjeant and his 

mace, have doubtlefs by this time been col- 


* Book(ellers, law-ftationers, fempftreffes—thefe and other yaud’s 
trades akin to thefe, now and for fome time later, plied their Diary, 
callings in the place ; and Laud notices in his Diary a narrow 
efcape of the 1 from being burnt down, owing to a fire in 
one of the ftalls. 7 
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lected, it is our bufinefs to enter St. Stephen’s 
with them and obferve the afpect it prefents. 
St. The entire length of the room in which the 
Stephen’s members fat was fomething lefs than the 
Chapel. breadth of Weftminfter Hall; and, handfome 
as it originally had been, with its rich archi- 
te&ture and decorated paintings of the thir- 
teenth century, it had loft all trace of thefe 
under boards and whitewafh immediately after 
Itsold the Reformation, when alfo a new floor above, 
interior. and a new roof under, the old, ftill more 
abridged its proportions. At the weftern end, 
the entrance was between rows of benches, paf- 
fing the bar, and underneath a gallery into 
which members mounted by a ladder on the 
right-hand corner, near the fouthern window. 
At the eaftern end, a little in advance of a 
large window looking on the river, ftond the 
Officers of Speaker’s chair ; and again, a little lefs in ad- 
Houle wance of that, towards the middle of the floor, 
ftood the Clerk’s table, at which fat Henry 
Elfyng, and John Rufhworth his lately ap- 
pointed afliftant, with their faces to the mace 
and their backs to the Speaker. Then, on 
right and left of the Speaker, in benches 
{tretching along and {fpringing up as in an 
amphitheatre on either hand, were affembled 
Honour- the Honourable Members. There they fat, 
able mem- puritan and courtier, the pick and choice of 
bers. the gentlemen of England; with bearded faces 
clofe-cut and ftern, or here and there more 
gaily trimmed with peak and ruff; faces for 
the moft part worn with anxious thoughts and 
fears, heavy with toil, weary with refponfibility 
and care, often with long imprifonment ; there 
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they fat, in their fteeple hats and Spanifh 
cloaks, with fwords and bands, by birth, by 
wealth, by talents, the firft affembly of the 
world. And there, prefiding in his great 
chair furmounted by the arms of England, fat 
Mr. Speaker ; alfo hatted, cloaked, and {worded Pofition 
like the reft; but not always treated by them, ee 
nor in footh always treating them, with the 
refpect which has gathered to his office tn later 
time. 

It was but a few weeks, for example, before 
the late recefs, that that honourable barrifter 
and member for Melcombe Regis, Mr. Richard Richard 
King, took upon himfelf to declare, that, in a ee 
particular rebuke which Mr. Speaker had ad- Lenthal. 
dreffed to another honourable member, he had 
© tranfgreffed his duty in ufing fo difgraceful 
“©a Speech to fo noble a gentleman;’’ and 
though the Houfe interfered to protect their 
Speaker, and Mr. King was commanded to 
withdraw into the Committee Chamber, the 
matter ended in but ‘a conditional apology 
‘¢ with which the Houfe was not fatiffied but 
““the Speaker was.” The noble gentleman 
whom it vexed Mr. King to fee treated with Hon. 
difrefpect was the younger brother of Lord Digby 
Digby, Mr. John Digby, member for Milborn 
Port ; who, on the day when his brother would 
have been expelled the Houfe of Commons if 
the King’s letters-patent had not iffued the 
night before calling him to the Houfe of Lords, 
“< came into the houfe, and getting upon the his dit 
“ladder that ftands at the door of the houfe ripet to 
‘© by which the members thereof ufually go up 
“<€ to thofe feats which are over the fame door 
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*¢ under the gallery, he fat ftill upon the faid 
‘* ladder ;”” * whereupon the Speaker, doubt- 
lefs coupling the act, as a fign of difrefpect, 
with a difplay of infubordination by the fame 
young gentleman on difcuffion of his brother’s 
cafe the previous day, ‘‘ called out to him, and 
“¢ defired him to take his place, and not to fit 
‘© upon the faid ladder as if he were going to 
“© be hanged: at which many of the Houfe 
‘¢ laughed,” and Mr. Kjng, as aforefaid, was 
indignant. The incident leaves us at leaft no 
room for doubt, that, though the Speaker’s 
powers werc in their infancy as yet, and his 
claim to proper confideration only grudgingly 
admitted, he had neverthelefs as unruly an 
affemblage to deal with, as the powers and 
confideration conceded to him in modern par- 
liaments have found themfelves barely equal to 
govern.t Inceffant certainly were the rebukes 


* Selden has a note in his Tad/e Talk referring to this affair 
of the Digbys, and comparing the new-made lord, fafe from 
the wrath of the Commons, to an ape on the houfe-top grin- 
ning at the oad below, of which the farcaftic humour might 
pve) enough have been fuggefted by the incident D’ Ewes 

as preferved for us If the nlcarned member for Oxford 
Univerfity, as 15 moft Iikcly, a€tually faw the younger Digby 
ineering at Mi Speaker from the top of his ladder, the other 
image of the ape might naturally prefent itfelf ** My lord 
** Digby having {poken fumething in the Houfe of Com- 

‘mons, for which they would have queftioned him, was 

: aaaiaeed called to the Upper Houle. He did by the Par- 
‘ lament, a» an ape when he hath done fome waggery: his 
‘ mafter {pies him, and he looks for his whip, but before 
he can come at him, ‘whip,’ fays he to the top of the 
i. rig 1” Table Talk, p.175. (Ed. Irving, 18 54.) 

f Even Sir Simonds D’Ewes himfelf, one of the moft prim 
and precife of men, and a very Grandifon of propriety in 
regard to all cuftoms, orders, records, and authorities of 
Houfe, in which he was a marvellous proficient, yet indulges 
himfelf without fcruple, when any occafion arsfes, 1n a fneer- 
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offered, and the rebuffs received, by Mr. Lenthal's 
Speaker Lenthal; who, fetting afide the one weaknefs. 
notable act of his career, had but commonplace 
qualities of his own to fuftain him ; and who, 
in efpecial, feems often to have found (herein 
perhaps not differing from later experiences in 


ing difrefpect to Mr. Speaker. On the fecond of December 

1641, for example, there 15 quite a paflage of arms between 

them. It begins with D’Ewes, ‘fitting in my ufual place 

“© near his chair,” correctupg Mr Speaker on 2 point of order A quartel 
conneéted with a fummons to conference with the Lords. on point 
Then, upon D’Ewes moving to have the Londoners’ petition of order 
read over again, Mr. Speaker takes his turn by interpofing 

that it 1s the worthy member’s own fault to have been abfent 

at the peeling on the previous day , but has to c1y D’ Ewes 

mercy, on the latter pleading his abience that day at Hampton 

Court, by order of the Houle itlelf, to affitt in prefenting the 

Great Remonftrance to the King. “Then Mr, Waller gets 

up to fpeak, and handles both the points ftarted, as well the 
conference with the Lords as the Londoners’ petition. To 

him fucceeds D’ Ewes, who alfo enlarges upon both tubycéts 

under various heads, until Mr. Speaker becomes manifeftl 

uneafy. ‘* Having proceeded thus far or a little further, 

6€ perceived the Speaker often offering to rife out of his chair 

‘6 as if he intended to internupt me.”’ An explanation fol- 

lows. Mr Speaker think, D’Ewes out of ordet in not taking 

points feparately, firft the matter of conference with the Lords, 

and then the Londoners’ petition afterwaids. ‘f Wheieupon D*Ewes 
'¢ J ftood up again and faid, ‘ Truly, fir, I am much behold- |eQures 
¢ ¢ ing to you for admonifhing me, but 1f you had been but pr, 

*¢ pleafed to have informed the gentleman who {poke laft speaker. 
a before to both the particulais, you would have faved me 

‘“my labour, for I did but follow his method ,’ at which 

* the Houfe laughed ; and the Speaker being half afhamed 

‘ of what he had done, ftood up again and confeffed that he 

‘did permit Mr Waller &c. and now he left it to the [enthal’s 
*‘ Houfe, &c.” Other fimilar inftances might be quoted. ,ubmif- 
One had occurred in reference toa point on the pafiing of Gon, 
the Subfidy ay on the previous 13th of February, 1640-1, 

when the Speaker had prediéted all forts of 111 confequences 

from a particular courfe of procedure, and D*Ewes 1s careful 
to inform him (and us) that ‘‘no inconvenience had fol- 

‘* lowed.” Another involved a very fharp encounter (26th 

Feb. 1641-2) with Sir Arthur Hafelrig nd any one who 

cares to purfue the fubyeét will find additional illuftrations in 

my Arreft of Five Members, § xxui. 
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the fame feat) the dinner-hour an almoft infu- 
perable difficulty. As it has been with many a 
modern Mr. Speaker between the hours of feven 
and eight in the evening, fo fared it with Mr. 
Lenthal between twelve and one mid-day.* 
Not a great many days before the prefent fit- 
ting, the rufh of members out of the Houfe at 
that hour, during a debate on fupply, had been 
fuch that he was fain flatly to tell them “they 
“¢ were unworthy to fit ig this great and wife 
‘‘ affembly in a parliament that would fo run 
‘€ forth for their dinners.” + And now, though 
the Serjeant has returned with feveral members 
from the Hall, fo many more continue abfent 
from the Houfe at this clamorous hour, that 


Mr. Hyde {till waits and defers to fpeak. 


* There 15 a pleafant paffage in Clarendon’s Lzf¢ (i. 90), 
where he exprefily excepts certain leading members from this 
habit of 1ufhing out at the time of dinner, and defcribes what 
plan they adopted When their hours had become very dif- 
orderly, he fays, the Houfe feldom nifing till after four of the 
clock in the afternoon, he ufed to be frequently invited 
(“‘importuned ”’ he calls it) to dine with the party of whom 
Pym was the leader, and often went with them accordingly 
to “* Mr. Pym’s lodging, which was at Sir Richard Manly's 
** houfe, in a hittl court behind Weftminftcr Hall, where he, 
‘Cand Mr. Hampden, Sir Arthur Hafelng, and two or three 
‘more, upon a ftock kept a table, where they tranfacted 
** much bufincfs, and invited thither thofe of whofe conver- 
** fion they had any hope ” It was after one of thefe dinners, 
the Summer evening being fine, that Nathaniel Fiennes having 
propofed to Mr Hyde to ride into the fields and take a Jittle 
air, they two fent tor their horfes, and, while riding in the 
fields between Weitminfter and Chelfea, Mr. Fiennes did 
his beft to convert Mr Hyde from his notions as to the 
government ot the Church. 

ft This will explain a faying of Lord Falkland’s reported 
in one of the fupprefled paflages of Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory, 
recently reftored (1. 595, Appendix F), ‘that they who 
‘* hated bifhops, hated them worfe than the devil; and the 
** who loved them, loved them not fo well as they did their 
** dinners.” 
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While he does this yet a few minutes longer, 
let us feize the occafion to obferve where fome 
of the prominent people fit. The member 
whofe manufcript record chiefly has been Where 
quoted, Sir Simonds D’Ewes, will guide us to ene 
the knowledge here and there, in jotting down fc. 
his own fpeeches ; for, as it was then the cuftom 
to avoid mention as well of the place repre- 
fented as of the member’s name, the principal 
mode of indicating a previous f{peaker was by 
fome well known perfonal quality, or by his 
pofition in the houfe.* Sir Simonds himfelf fat 
ufually by the Speaker’s chair, on the lowermoft 
form clofe by the fouth end of the clerk’s table; sir 
and there, whatever the fubject of debate might eaten 
be, or the excitement going on around him, 
the precife felf-fatiffied puritan gentleman fat, 
writing-apparatus forming part of his equip- 
ment, his eyes clofe to the paper (for their 
fight was defective), and ever bufily taking his taking 
Notes : but it was his cuftom, when he fpoke, his notes. 


* Thus old Sir Harry Vane, referring to D’Ewes himfelf 
(June 26, 1641) ‘*1s forry to miis the gentleman out of his 
‘* place who 1s fo well veried in records,” and in like manner 
Sir Robert Pye charaétenfes him (July 1, 1641) as “that learned 
ss began who was fo well fkilled sn records—and then he 
“* fooked at me.” Sir John Evelyn 1 (4 March, 1641-2) 
“‘ my very worthy frend on the other fide”? Sir Arthur 
Hafelrig 1 (26 F ebruary 1641-2) ‘¢ that worthy gentleman in 
‘‘ the gallery” Sir Ralph Hopton 1s “ that ancient parlia- 
‘ment man” Mr. Cage, member for Ip{wich, 1s, “* my old Places of 
*‘ neighbour behind me,” or, “an old gentleman who ufed members 
$6 to fit here behind me,’’ Sir Thomas Bariagton: member 1n Houle. 
for Colchefter, is, ‘‘as ancient a parliament man as Mr. Cage, 
ee though not of as many years.”” ‘‘ No man did more honour 
‘¢ and love that worthy member that fpake laft than myfelf,”’ 
are words in which an allufion to Pym 1s conveyed. And 
Mr. Denzil Hollis is “the worthy gentleman whom I very 
“* much refpect,”” 
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Marten to go up two fteps higher, that he might more 
gaia? de eaflly be heard be the whole Houfe. : In this 
pofition, Mr. Harry Marten, the member for 
Berkfhire, was ‘‘the gentleman below.” Mr. 

Pym, the acknowledged chief of the majority 

of the Commons, is ever in his ‘‘ ufual place 

‘© near the Bar,” juft beyond the gallery on the 

fame right-hand fide of the houfe at entering. 

Sir John Culpeper, member for Kent, and fo foon 

to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, is ‘* the 
Spence gentleman on the other fide of the way.” * 
Felklingd, Fe fat upon the left-hand fide ; and near him, 
and =’:smoft_ generally together, fat Hyde and Falk- 
Palmer. Jand; Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, the member for 
Stamford, and Sir John Strangways, fitting 

near. On the fame fide at the upper end, on 

the Speaker's right, fat the elder Vane, mem- 

ber for Wilton, for a few days longer Secre- 

tary of State and Treafurer of the Houfehold ; 

near whom were other holders of office. Sir 
Vaneand Thomas Jermyn, his Majefty’s Comptroller, 
coe who fat for Bury St. Edmund’s; Sir Edward 
' Herbert, the Attorney-General, who fat for 

Old Sarum; Oliver St. John, the Solicitor- 
General, member for Totnefs, ftill holding the 

office in the King’s fervice which had failed to 

draw him over to the King’s fide; Mr. Coven- 

try, member for Evefham and one of the King’s 
houfehold ; and young Harry Vane, mem- 

ber for Hull, and as yet Joint-treafurer of the 

Navy ; all fat in this quarter, on the Speaker’s 


* «¢]¥ defired that the gentleman on the other fide of the 

“* way—and then I looked on Sir Fohn eg oy pl Be,” 
“* For if the gentleman on the other fide who laft preffed 

“6 it—and then I looked towards Mr. Coventrie, &ec.”" 
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right. Near them fat alfo Mr. Edward Ni- 
cholas, Clerk of the Council, foon to be Sir 
Edward and Secretary of State in place of 
Windebank, now an anxious auditor and fpec- 
tator of this memorable debate, which he was 
there to report to the King. Between thefe 
members and Hyde, on the fame fide of the 
houfe, fat the member for Wilton, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyard; Sir Walter Earle; William 
Strode ; and lawyer Glyn, the member for 
Weftminfter. Mr. Herbert Price, the mem- 
ber for Brecon, with Mr. Wilmot, member for 
Tamworth, and a knot of young courtiers, fat 
at the lower end of the houfe on the fame fide, 
immediately on the left at entcring. John 
Hampden fat on the other fide, behind Pym ; 
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and between him and Harry Marten, fat Ed- Holls,and 


mund Waller; on one of the back benches, 
Cromwell; not far from him, Denzil Hollis ; 
and under the gallery, the member for Oxford 
Univerfity, the learned Mr. Selden.* Near 
him fat lawyer Maynard, the other member 
for Totnefs; and over them, in the gallery 
itfelf, that fuccefsful lawyer, Mr. Holborne ; 
Sir Edward Dering; and the member for 
Leicefterfhire, Sir Arthur Hafelrig. But our 
lift muft come to a clofe. The reader has 
been detained too long from the debate on the 
Great Remonftrance. 


* J faid that I did prize whatfoever fhould fall from the 
‘* pen or tongue of that learned gentleman under the gallery 
‘¢ —-and then I looked towards Mr. Selden, &c” 


Selden, 


The 
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§ xrv. SpeEcHES oF Hype, FALKLanp, 
DerING, RuDYARD, AND BacsHaw. 


Eighth Hype opened this remarkable debate in a 
st Nov, fpeech of great warmth* and great length. 
The general ground of objection he took was 
that a Declaration fo put forth was without 
Hyde precedent ; and he queftioned the power of 
{peaks. the Houfe, in fo far as this was defined by the 
words ufed in the writs of election, to make, 
alone, a remonftrance to the people, without 
the concurrence of the Lords. Arguing from 
this, he afferted that the form of the Declara- 
Doubt, tion touched the honour of the King, and that 
Houfe’s it ought not, for that reafon, to be made 
right to public or be circulated among the people. Such 
ftrate. | a publication could only be juftified by having 
peace for its end, and here every fuch object 
would be fruftrated. In the Remonftrance 
itfelf, apart from thefe confiderations, he did 
not deny that there might be a propriety. The 
members of the Houfe were accufed to have 
done nothing either for King or kingdom. 
It was right to repel that charge. But if a 
Objections parliament muft make an apology, let them 
to form {how what they had done without looking too 
guage: far back. ‘They may defire themfelves to fee, 
but they fhould not divulge, their own infir- 
mities, any more than a general the defects 


* Mr. Philip Warwick, young courtier as he was, and 
admirer of all things courtly, could yet deteét the points in 
which the King’s principal advocate in the Houfe was weak, 
as well for himfelf as his caufe. ‘‘ Mr. Hyde’s language 

Hyde’s _— ‘‘ and ftyle,” he remarks, “ were very fuitable to bufine§s, if 
wordinef&i. “* not a little too redundant.” Memuires, p. 196. 
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of his army to the enemy. All was true, if 
expreffed modeftly. But fuch paffages as Sir unjuf to 
John Eliot’s imprifonment under the King’s ‘' ¥ins- 
own hand, and his wanting bread,* were ill- 
exprefied. Let them be chary of Majefty. 

They ftood upon their liberties even, for the 
Sovereign’s fake: left he fhould be King of 

mean fubjects, or they fubjects of a mean King. 

Lord Falkland rofe immediately after Hyde, Lord, 
and, as his wont was, {poke with greater paffion feels 
in his warmth and earneftnefs ; his thin high- 
pitched voice breaking into a fcream, and his 
little, fpare, flight frame trembling with eager- 
nefs. He ridiculed the pretenfion fet up in 
the Declaration to claim any right of approval King’s 


over the councillors whom the King fhould dy 
name; as if prieft and clerk fhould divide own 


nomination and approval between them. He minifters 


* In Sir Ralph Verney’s Note of the debate (p. 121), this 
paflage ftands “Sir John Eliot's imprifonmcnt, under the Allufion 
«© King’s own hand, and the King’s wanting bread, ill ex- tg Eliot 
“* prefled ”? Its clear, however, that the woids marked 1n ;p Remon- 
italics are a repetition by muftake from the previous line @rance. 
Clarendon in his Hiftory (41. 51) affects to quote, in the exact 
words of the Remonftrance as it paffed (‘‘ after many unbe- 
‘$coming expreffions were caft out *’), the paflage refpecting 
Eliot , and he quotes it in inverted commas, thus ‘* One of 
‘S which died in prifon, for want of ordinary refrefhment, 
** whofe blood fill cried for vengeance ” he ‘* want of 
** ordinary refrefhment”’ in the hiftory, 1s clearly the fame as 
‘‘ wanting bread ”’ in the fpeech, yet certainly the Remon- 
ftrance as printed fays no ach thing, and the words, if ever 1; or- 
there, muft have been among the ibecowit expreflions caft 4] 
out. ‘The paffage really runs thus: “ Of ator one died by quoted by 
*¢ the cruelty and harfhnefs of his imprifonment, which would 
‘admit of no relaxation, notwithftanding the imminent 
‘’ danger of his life did fufficiently appear by the declaration 
‘ of his phyfician. And his releafe, or at leaft fis le 


‘ ment, was fought by many humble petitions. And his 
© blood ftill cries, &c.’ 


Hyde. 
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denounced it as unjuft that the concealing of 
delinquents fhould be caft upon the King. 
He faid (forgetting a former fpeech of his own 
going directly to this point)* it was not true 
to allege that Laud’s party in the Church were 
in league with Rome; for that Arminians 
agreed no more with Papifts than with Pro- 
teftants. And, with the power to make laws, 
why fhould they refort to declarations ? Only 
where no law was available, were they called 
to fubftitute orders and ordinances to com- 
mand or forbid. Reminding them of the 
exifting ftate of Ireland, and of the many 
difturbances in England, he warned them 
that it was of a very dangerous confequence 
at that time to fet out any remonftrance: at 
leaft fuch a remonftrance as this, contain- 
ing many harfh expreffions. Above all, it 
was dangerous to declare what they intended 
to do hereafter, as that they would petition 
his Majefty to take advice of his parliament in 
the choice of his privy council ; and it was of 
the very worft example to make fuch allufion 
as that wherein they declared that already they 
had committed a bill to take away bifhops’ 
votes. He pointed out the injuftice of im- 
puting to the bifhops generally the defcription 
of the Scotch war as bellum epifcopale, which 
he afferted had been fo ufed by only one of 
them. He very hotly condemned the ex- 
preffion of ‘* bringing in idolatry,” which he 
characterifed as a charge of a high crime 
againft al] the bifhops in the land. And he 


* See ante, p. 217 
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denounced it asa manifeft contradiction and 
abfurdity, that after reciting, as they had and Pop- 
indeed fufficient caufe to do, the many good © Lo 
laws paffed by a parliament of which bifhops 
and Popifh lords were component members, 
they fhould end by declaring that while bifhops 
and Popifh lords continued to fit 1n parlia- 
ment no good laws could be made. 

Falkland was followed by Sir Edward Dering, Sir 
who was {o well pleafed himfelf with the fpeech Bew2"4 


; Dering 
he proceeded to deliver, that he afterwards fpeaks: 


committed it, with another fpoken in the 
preliminary debates, to print, with a preface 
which coft him his feat in the Houfe; * and 


* Under date the 2nd February, 1641-2, D*Ewes gives 
curious and amufing evidence in he Journal of the anger Dering’s 
awakened in wile grave men by this very filly publication of publica- 
Sir Edward Dering’s 9 Oliver Cromwell kes the lead 1n tion of his 
vehemently denouncing the book. D’Ewes himfelf chimes fpeeches 
in as violently, for that “in thi fcandalous, feditious, and 
*¢ yain-glonous volume,” he does © fo overvalue himfelf as af 
“* able of himfelf to weigh down the balance of this Houfe 
“on either fide, &c. &c.”” Then Sir Walter Earle moves to 
call in the book But to this D’Ewes very fenfibly objeéts, 
‘¢ for that by fo doing the price of it would mie trom fourteen 
‘* pence to fourteen fhillings, and haften a new impreffion ” 
Finally, Cromwell moves and carries that the @bnox:ous Ordered 
volume fhall be burnt “next Friday ” on which occafion to be 
doubtlefs Palace-yard was duly illuminated by the {mall bon- burnt, 
fire. See this matter further treated in Arrefh of Five Mem- 
bers, § xxin. But perhaps there was really more reafon than 
lies immediately on the furface for the refentment with which 
the Houfe regarded the publication by its members of their 
{peeches, unauthorifed by itfelf. It gave {ome fort of fanc- 
tion to another publication of a ftill more unauthorifed def- 
cription, which had lately become not uncommon, and by 
which many members fuffered not a little. I quote one of 
the entries of D’Ewes in his Journal under date the gth Feb- 
we: 1641-2. ‘* After prayers I faid that much wrong was Origin of 
*€ offered of late to feveral members by publifhing fpeeches in enny-a- 
*Stheir names which they never fpake I had yefternight a ining. 
‘¢ fpeech brought me by a ftationer to whom one John Bennet, 
‘¢ a poet lodging in Shoe-lane, fold it for half-a-crown to be 

uv 
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until very recently, this publication by the 
member for Kent was fuppofed to be the 
only fragment which had furvived of the 
debates on the Grand Remonftrance.* Nor 


‘‘ printed. He gives it as my fpeech at a conference when 
*‘ there was no conference.” This 1s prcuanly one of the 
firtt glimpfes to be got in our hiftory of the now ancient and 
impoitant penny-a-lining fratermty. The danger and the 
annoyance, however, were greater from the interpolated and 
falfified veifions, now alfo abundantly put forth, of fpeeches 
really fpoken in the houfe, than from the pure inventions of 
which D'Ewes complained I may add that the inventions 
were not limited to fpeeches only. Petitions affecting to 
reprefent the feeling of large claffes of people were got up in 
the fame way! On the 2sthof January, 1641-2, the matter 
of a Royalift petition from Hertfordfhire was before the 
houfe, and the fubjoined curious entry 1s made in D’Ewes’s 
Notes ‘* Thomas Hulbert, one of the framers of the Hert- 
‘ fordfhire petition, fent for as a delinquent, alfo Martin 
‘ Eldred, one of the penners of the fame The faid Martm 
‘ Eldred, being called into the houfe, did acknowledge that 
‘ Thomas Hulbert, a young {cholar of Cambridge, did draw 
‘ the faid falfe petition of Hertfordfhire in his prefence ; and 
‘ that they fold it to the faid John Greenfmuth, a ftationer, 
‘ for half-a-crown, which the {aid Greenfmuith, being called 
‘in, did likewife confels, and that he printed it. I faid 
‘ there were now abiding 1n, and about London, certain loofe 
‘ beggatly {_holars who did in ale-houfes invent {peeches, 
‘and make fpeeches of members in parliament, and of other 
: patlagss fuppoled to be handled in, or prefented unto, this 
‘houle.” ‘That the licenfe of printing thefe {candalous 
‘ pamphlets 1s grown to a very great heighth, &c.” Where- 
fore the indignant Sir Simonds would have Mr Thomas 
Hulbert, and Mr Martin Eldred, and Mr, John Greenfmith 
forthwith conveyed to the Gate-houfe. 

* The gloom was broken by fuch additional brief notices 
as were fupplied by the appearance, a few years ago, of Sir 
Ralph Verney’s valuable Notes of Proceedings in the Long 
Pariament, moft intelligently edited by Mr Bruce; but the 
exiftence of the manufenpt materials which have fupplied me 
with the main portions a the account now laid before the 
reader in this Work, was not fufpe&ed, even fo late as Mr. 
Bruce’s publication. The report fupplied in my text of the 
particular debate now 1n progrefs, is the refult of a careful 
companfon of the notes of Verney and D’Ewes, each having 
been ufed to correct and complete the other, Fragments of 
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was it by any means a bad fpeech, though for not dif- 
the interefts of his party it was hardly a dif- ‘Te*t!y- 
creet one. They would fain indeed have 
prevented his rifing fo early in the debate, 

but as yet Pym refolutely kept his place, and 

the field was open to all comers. 

Dering began by enlarging on the impor- urges 
tance of the matter in difcuffion as far tran- por . 
{cending any mere bill or aét of parliament. ho 
Of what was fo put forth, he warned them, france. 
the three kingdoms were but the immediate or 
firft fupervifors; for all Chriftendom would 
be attracted by the glafs therein fet up, and 
would borrow it to view their deformities. 
Then let them not difmifs in hafte what others 
would fcan at leifure. It was to be con- 
fidered, firft, whether their conftituents were But why 
looking for fuch a Declaration. If not, to carryit 
what end did the Houfe fo decline? Where- pronte? 
fore fuch defcenfion from a parliament to a 
people? The people looked not up for any 
fo extraordinary courtefy. The better fort 
thought beft of that Houfe; and why fhould 
its members be told that the people were 
expectant for a Declaration. ‘* My conftitu- . 
“* ents,” continued Sir Edward, ‘‘ don’t want 
“it. They do humbly and heartily thank 
‘© you for many good laws and ftatutes, and 
‘© pray for more. That is the language beft People 
*€ underftood of them and moft welcome to int ony 
‘“‘them. They do not expect to hear any Jaws. 
‘* other ftories of what you have done, se 4 


Verney’s notes, I have already remarked, were known to Mr. 
Serjeant D’Oyley and Mr. Hallam fome years before their 
publication by Mr. Bruce, 
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*“lefs promifes of what you will do. Mr. 

“¢ Speaker,”’ he added, ‘when I firft heard of 

‘< a Remonftrance, I prefently imagined that, 

‘¢ like faithful counfellors, we fhould hold up 

‘“©a glafs unto his Majefty. I thought to 

Remon- ‘* reprefent, unto the King, the wicked coun- 
na ri es feks of pernicious counfellors; the reftlefs 
8+ «© turbulency of practical papifts ; the treachery 

““ of falfe judges; the bold innovations, and 

<< fome fuperftition, brought in by fome prag- 

<< matical bifhops and the rotten part of the 
‘clergy. I did not dream that we fhould 

‘© remonftrate downward, tell ftories to the 

but not ‘© people, and talk of the King as of a third 
downward <¢ perfon.” ‘The orator was here upon delicate 
P ground, and had perhaps fome warning as he 
{poke that his footing was unfafe. Hedid not 
difpute, he already had remarked, the excellent 

ufe and worth of many pieces of the Declara- 

tion ; but what was that to him, if he might 

not have them without other parts that were 

both doubtful and dangerous? He felt 

Agrees ftrongly, with the noble learned Lord who 
eo », {poke laft (Falkland), that to attribute an 
-"~-” introduction of idolatry to the command of the 
bifhops was to charge thofe dignitaries with a 

high crime. He did not deny that there had 

been fome fuperftition in doétrines and in prac- 

tices by fome bifhops, but flat idolatry intro- 

duced by exprefs command was quite another 

thing. He objected that to refer to the decifion 

Church of Parliament the order and difcipline that were 
rk uric to regulate the Church, would be to encourage 
for Pan feétariani{m ; and he further objected that thefe, 
liament. and other fimilar paflages, appeared to have been 


* 
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introduced by the Committee without being firft 
difcuffed and recommended to them from the 
Houfe. Then, taking up the clofing averments 
in the Declaration as to the defire of its promo- 
ters for the advancement of learning by a more 
general and equal diftribution of its rewards, 
he avowed his opinion that this object would Advocates 
be defeated if the great prizes in the Church pees 
were abolifhed. ‘‘ Great rewards,” he fuid, © Bree 
“©do beget great endeavours; and certainly, 
‘© Sir, when the great Bafin and Ewer are taken 
‘© out of the lottery, you fhall have few adven- 
‘© turers for {mall plate and fpoons only.* If 
‘“any man could cut the moon out all into Would 
‘‘ hittle ftars,—although we might ftill have ies so 
‘¢ the fame moon, or as much in fmuall pieces, into ftars. 
‘¢ yet we fhould want both light and influence.” 

Much beyond this flight even the member 
for Kent could not be expected to foar; 
and forcible and lively as many parts of his 
{peech had been, its general tone and tendency 
had alfo been fuch, that the impatience and 
fears of party friends muft greatly have been 
relieved by his preparation to refume his feat, Final rea- 
after fome further enlargements of his argu- {ns for 

: adverfe 

ment for the patronage and diffufion of learn- vote 
ing. He ended by ftating, that becaufe he 
neither looked for cure of complaints from 
the common people, nor did defire to be 


* There is no new thing under the fun; and it hardly Sydney 
needs to remind the reader that Sydney Smith’s famous argu- Smith an- 
ment in defence of the ‘prizes in the Church,” in thofe ticipated. 
three letters to Archdeacon Singleton which rank among the 
wittieft profe compofitions in the language, had been exaétly 
and almoft literally reproduced from this {peech of Sur Edward 
Dering’s. 
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cured by them; becaufe the Houfe had not 
recommended all the heads of the Remon- 
{trance to the Committee which brought it in ; 
and becaufe they paffed his Majefty, and 
remonftrated to the people; he fhould give 
his vote with Mr. Hyde. 

When Dering refumed his feat, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyard rofe. It could hardly fail but 
that much intereft fhould be felt as to the 
part he would take on this occafion. He was 
not a leader in the Houfe; but his fpeeches 
had the influence derived from fingularly 
eloquent expreffion, from his age and charac- 
ter, from that long experience of parliaments 
in which he rivalled even Pym himfelf, and 
from his gravity, courtefy, and moderation of 
tone. In thefe qualities the Hiftorian of the 
parliament reports him as pre-eminent. ‘‘ Cujus 
‘‘erant mores,” he fays, ‘* qualis facundia ; ” 
inftancing his oration at the opening of the 
feffion as ‘a perfect exemplar ”’ at once of the 
unfparing expofure of grievances, and of * the 
‘‘ way of fparing the King.”* His known 
defire in this latter refpect gave peculiar fignifi- 
cance to what fhould now fall from him. 

He began by ftating that in his opinion it 
was abfolutely requifite that the Houfe fhould 
publifh a Declaration, becaufe this parliament 
had been flandered by fo many. Of the flan- 
derers he then fpoke, as confifting of the 
ee to whom ail parliaments were hateful, 

ut this worft of all; of the delinquents, 
whom the parliament had punifhed; and of 


* May’s Hiffory: lib. i. chap. vii. Rudyard was now 
verging on his 7oth year, having been born in 1572. 
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the recklefs clafs of libertines, who fought ever 

to throw off the reftraints of parliament and 

law. Next he commented on the malignancy 

of the libels they had propagated fo bufily. Great 
Neverthelefs, he continued, ‘‘ whatfoever they eae 
 traduce, by God's affiftance we have done inent. 
*« great things this parliament—things of the 

“* firft magnitude. We have vindicated the 

“« liberty of our perfons, the freedom of our 

“‘ eftates. We have gotten, by the King’s 

‘‘ grace and favour, a triennial, a perpetual 

‘© parliament, wherein all other remedies and 

‘© liberties are included. We have done fome- 
‘thing, too, for religion; though I reckon 

‘€ that laft, becaufe, 1 am forry to fpeak it, 

“© we have done leaft in that.” Then, as if to Neceffity 
guard himfelf from a too decifive tone againit eae 
Hyde and his party, with whom he was never libel. 
on unfriendly terms, he defired Mr. Speaker 

not to imagine that he approved ordinarily of 
parliament putting forth what might be called 

an apology. Truly he thought it went hard 

with a parliament when it was put to make an 
apology for itfelf, becaufe apologies were com- 

monly accounted fufpicious ; but the malignity 

and machinations of the times had here en- 

forced it, in this inftance had made it neceffary. 

To the particular Declaration before the Houtfe, states one 
however, he had yet one objection to make. objection 
His vote went freely with the narrative part of hie 
it; but he muft object to what he would call 

the prophetical part. He meant thofe claufes 

which fet forth acts that were waiting to be 
paffed, and meafures intended hereafter. In 

that, it appeared to him, there was danger ; . 
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Would and he doubted if there was precedent for 

only men- it. It was to forefee the whole work of this 

pafied : parliament to come, and to bind it up by 
anticipation and engagement of votes before- 
hand. And he would humbly wifh the Houfe 
to confider, whether, if they filed in perform- 

not Bills ing fome few of the things they fo promifed 

is and the world would expect, they might not 

tended. lofe more by non-performance of thofe few 
than they would be likely to get by all the 
reft of the Declaration. He refumed his feat 
with the remark that in any of thefe his doubts 
he fhould be glad to be refolved by better 
judgments. 

P This {peech, moderate and temporifing as it 

ubfe- 

quent was, was made matter of fuch grave reproach 

attacks on afterwards; and one of chronicler Heath’s bafe 

Rudyard. inventions, which reprefented its fpeaker dying 
of remorfe as foon as the firft blood of the war 
was drawn, and complaining on his death-bed 
that Mr. Pym and Mr. Hampden always told 
him they thought the King fo ill-beloved by 
his fubjects that he would never be able to raife 
an army to oppofe them, has obtained fuch wide 
belief; that I paufe for a moment, before clofing 
the fection, to difpofe finally of that flander. 

A poet Rudyard had in his time played no undiftin- 

of frend suyifhed part among the patriots, and he had 

poets, ae ; 

talents and graces of mind, that, as they juftly 
entitled him to fuch praife at Jonfon’s,* 


* 6€ RupyarD, as leffer dames to 
great ones ufe 
aig by My lighter, comes to kifs thy learned, mufe , 
Jonfon. Whole better ftudies while the emulates, 


She learns to know long difference of their ftates, 
Yet is the office not to be defpis'd, 
If only love fhould make the aétion prized ; 
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would have given any caufe new luftre. He 
was a mafterly orator, and no contemptible 
poet; and though, as I have faid, he was 
never a leader among thefe remarkable men, 
they might well boaft of the acceffion they 
received when fo courtly and accomplifhed a 
gentleman left his fafhionable haunts upon 


town and took his place among them. But Joins the 


his part was played out when the war of words 
became fo fharp as to forefhadow the fiercer 
conflié&. He was in truth too good a fpeaker 
for the fervice which alone in other refpects he 
could render when the ftruggle took its graveft 
afpect. Shakefpeare knew a kind of men in- 
capable even of their diftrefs, and Sir Benjamin 
was not altogether capable of his excellent 
oratory. His temperament was too delicate, 


Parlia- 
ment, 


Unfit for 
all sts 


anxious, and irrefolute, for all the tendencies duties. 


and confequences of his own brave fpeech. 


Nor he for friendfhip can be thought unfit, 

That ftrives his manners fhould precede his wit,” 
And again: 

‘<< If I would with for truth, and not for fhow, 

The aged Saturn’s age and rites to know ; 

If I would ftrive to biing back times and try 

The world’s pure gold, and wife fimplicity ; 

If I would virtue fet as fhe was young, 

And hear her {peak with one, and her firft tongue ; 

If holieft friendfhip, naked to the touch, 

I would reftore, and keep it ever fuch ; 

I need no other arts, but ftudy thee: 

Who prov’ft all thefe were, and again may be.” 


And ftill agam—this grand and brave old Jonfon could 
never fay too much for the men he loved and honoured : 


‘Writing thyfelf, or judging others writ, 
I know not which thou’f moft, candor, or wit ; 
But both thou haft fo, as who affects the ftate 
Of the beft writer and judge, fhauld emulate.” 
Ben Jonfon’s Epsgrams. 


Epigrams 
addrefied 
to Rud- 
yard. 
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Sayings ‘© He fhould be very glad,” he faid on one 
ane occafion, *‘to fee that good old decrepit law 
«¢ Magna Charta, which hath been kept fo lon 

‘ © bedrid as it were, walk abroad again wi 
** new vigour and luftre;” but nobody, not 
Charles himfelf, was fo much alarmed as Sir 
Benjamin, when that good old law did in 
reality get upon its legs again. Yet in this 
he was no traitor; no renegade. It was the 
effect of timidity and of time. When thefe 
debates began, he had paffed his feventieth year ; 
and thus in all probability he found himfelf 
finking bedwards, at the very time when the 
gigantic ftatute before named was rifing out 
of its long fleep. Though he continued ftill 
to act with the parliament, therefore, it 1s no 
very grave reproach to him that during the 
progrefs of the war he fhould have cried out 

Condu& inceffantly (as indeed it became old age when 

in oldage fenfible of the grave’s approach) for peace, for 
peace; and he is even fuppofed to have gone 
{fo far as to entitle himfelf to the (in that day) 
equivocal praife, recorded on the title-page 
of one of his publifhed fpeeches, of having 
‘© nobly defended the Bifhops.” But, convert 
to the defire for compromife as he fo became, 
he at leaft did not defert, or malign, the men 
with whom he had acted in riper years. The 
No apof- good old knight, to fay nothing of his honefty, 
oe: was too much of a gentleman for that. Nor 
is there the remoteft reafon to infer, much as 
he difliked the confli@, that he was killed by 
it. He remained in his place in the Houfe of 
Commons as long as he could; ftill, however 
feebly, acting with Pym and with his fucceffors 


doings. 
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(as for example in his fpeech againft the Court 

of Wards as late as ’45); ftill inceffantly 
defiring a compromife; and, though he never 
regained any eminence in public affairs, not 
paffing from the fcene till he was eighty-feven. Aaing in 
It feems quite clear, therefore, that the writers or ae ae 
politicians who want a precedent for the defer- xt.35. 
tion and abufe of a great caufe, or a fet of great 
principles, muft not go to the life of the very 
eftimable Sir Benjamin Rudyard. They muft 

be fatisfied with the ftudy of the life of Hyde, 

which will fhow them, perhaps better than any 

other piece in hiftory, how it is poffible to act 

in intimate union with the principles and policy 

of a particular party at the commencement of 

a life, and to employ its clofe in fteadily 
blackening the characters and opinions of the 

men with whom one had fo acted cordially in 

earlier days. 

When Rudyard refumed his feat, he was Mr 
fucceeded by Mr. Bagfhaw, the member for Basihaw 
Southwark, whofe effective fpeech on griev- * ' 
ances at the opening of the feffion had for a 
time given him a place in the Houfe which he 
failed to make good. He had now joined 
Hyde’s party, but did them {mail fervice in 
this difcuffion. All that has furvived of his 
fpeech are two objections to a paffage in the 
Declaration as to the abufes of the law courts ; 
and againft the tendency of one expreffion, gaint 
“the reft of the clergy,” to comprehend and “en 
blame the whole of that profeffion. But he ftrance. 
was followed by a more powerful {peaker. 
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§ xv. SpeecHES oF CULPEPER, Pym, Bripe- 
MAN, WAaLLER, AND FIAMPDEN. 


SirJohn = Srr John Culpeper, Dering’s colleague in 
ere the reprefentation of Kent, and, after Falk- 
land, Hyde’s ftrength and reliance in the 
debate, {poke next after Bagfhaw; and we 
may well fuppofe the fpeech, from the frag- 
ment of it that remains, to have been highly 
characteriftic of the man.* With a ready 
elocution, he had a rough and hafty temper ; 
and though, when he pleafed, few were fo 
qualified by memory and quicknefs to feize 
Manner of and reproduce all the points in a difcuffion, he 
fpeaking. f2ldom faw, or cared to fee, more than that 
fingle point to which he chofe to addrefs him- 
felf. At all times in fpeaking, Hyde admits, 
he was warm and pofitive, uncourtly and un- 
graceful in his mien and motion, and fomewhat 
indifferent to religion. His firft objection now 


Chara@ter * ‘* He feldom made an entire judgment of the matter in 
of Cul- ‘6 queftion, for his apprehenfion was commonly better than 
peper. ** his refolution , and he had an eagernefs or ferocity that 
** made him leis fociable than his other colleagues ; (for his 
** education and converfe in the world had been in part 
** military) and his temper hafty "—Sir Philip Warwick’s 
Memoires, p. 196. ‘“‘ He might very well be thought a man 
‘* of no very good breeding, having never facrificed to the 
‘* Mufes, or conveifed in any polite company.”°—Clarendon’s 
Remark Life, i. 106-8. In his Hisffory (u. 94), he fays that he could 
by Hyde: upon occafion, when he fpoke at the end of a debate, as his 
cuftom often was, recolleét all that had been faid of weight 
on all fides with great exactnefs, and exprefs his own fenfe 
with much clearnefs and fuch an application to the Houfe, 
that no man more gathered a general concurrence to his 
more opinion than he. his defcription, however, from other 
applicable accounts, would feem to be much more applicable to the 
to Pym. {peaking of Pym. 
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to the Remonftrance was that it fpoke of alter- Objeés to 
ing the government of the Church, and would Remon- 
therefore offend the people ; an argument 
which certainly no other fpeaker would have 
had the boldnefs to put in that form. He 
then declared his oppofition to reft upon two 
grounds. The firft was, that the Declaration 
was unneceflary. The parliament had not Mot necef- 
been ‘‘fcandaled” by any public aét, and” 
therefore needed not to fend out any declara- 
tion to clear themfelves. The fecond was, 
that if this were not fo, it was yet both uncon- 
ftitutional and dangerous in its prefent form. 
Going but from that Houfe, he faid, it went 
but on one leg. All remonftrances fhould be and dan- 
addreffed to the King, and not to the people, S70" 
becaufe it belonged to the King only to redrefs 
grievances. ‘Their writs of election did not 
warrant them to fend any declaration to the People 
people, but only to treat with the King and "otf ps 
the lords: nor had it ever been done by any alone. 
parliament heretofore. It would be moft 
dangerous for the public peace. 

The member for Taviftock rofe after him, 
and delivered a fpeech whichin the manufcript 
record of the debate before me is characterifed Pym 
as an anfwer to what had been faid by the ‘P“ 
various members who preceded him ; and of 
which the fragment remaining, fcanty as it is, 
fhows that this was indeed its character. Even 
here its maflive and equal proportions are 
manifeft ; and we may trace again the calm 
power and felf-poffeffion with which the veteran 
leader of the Parliament appears to have paffed 
in review the previous fpeakers, as his cuftom Anfwers 
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preceding was in the great debates, and to have anfweted 
{peakers. each, The boldnefs and plain fpeaking of his 
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to Hyde: 
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Claim of 
Parlia- 
ment to 
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King. 


reference to the King was even for him re- 
markable. 

To Hyde’s appeal that the Houfe fhould be 
chary above all things of the King’s honour, 
Pym replied that the honour of the King lay 
in the fafety of the people, and that the mem- 
bers of that Houfe had no choice now but to 
tell the truth. They had narrowly efcaped 
great dangers, and the time was paffed for con- 
cealment. The Plots had been very near the 
King. All had been driven home to the Court 
and the Popifh party. To what the noble 
lord (Falkland) had objected againft the alleged 
neceflity of difallowing the votes of the Popith 
lords and their abettors the bifhops, he anfwered 
that good laws pafied in fpite of thofe votes 
formed no anfwer to the affertion that the con- 
tinued prefence of fuch voters would prevent 
the future enactment of fimilar neceffary laws. 
That debate itfelf might help to fhow how 
their dangers were increafing upon them; and 
‘¢ will any one deny,” afked Pym, ‘* that the 
‘¢ Popifh lords and the bifhops do now obftrucé 
“Cus?” Nor could he fee any breach of 
a in naming them; for had they not 
heretofore often complained of particular lords 
being away, and of mifcarriages that lords had 
occafioned ? Where alfo, he defired to know, 
fhould be the danger apprehended by ‘* the 
*¢ noble learned lord” in the recommendation 
to his Majefty not to choofe fuch counfellors 
as that Houfe might be unable to approve? 
«© We have fuffered fo much by counfellors of 
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‘¢ the King’s choofing,”’ faid Pym, “ that we Right to 
‘¢ defire him to advife with us about it.” He centroul 
maintained that this courfe was conftitutional, esis 
and where was the objection to it?) Many of 

the King’s fervants were known to have moved 

him about fuch counfellors, and why may not 

the parliament? He enlarged upon this ; and 
illuftrated the mifchief of difregarding fuch 

advice by that quarrel with the firit parliament 

upon the unwife treaty of peace with Spain, 

which had been fraught with fo many evils. 

The fame worthy lord, and the knight who rRephesto 
{poke after him in the debate, had objected toa Culpeper. 
the expreffion :dolatry. But for himfelf, he 
declared his opinion that altar-worfhip was 
idolatry ; and fuch worfhip had undoubtedly 

been enjoined by the bifhops in all their ca- 
thedrals. Coupling afterwards Sir John Cul- 
peper’s affertion as to the danger of difturbing Replies to 
the exifting Church government, with Sir Dering. 
Edward Dering’s urgent appeal againft the 
danger of permitting fectarianifm to intrude 

into the liturgy or fervice, Pym avowed his 
readinefs to join in a law againft feéctaries, and 
remarked that they would moft furely prevent 

the evil by going to the root of what caufed 

it. Let them take care, then, that no more of 

fuch pious and godly minifters as were now 
feparatifts beyond the fea, fhould be driven 

out of England for not reading the Book of 
Sports. Adverting next to what had fallen Sanders 
from opponents of the Declaration in admiffion sgaint 
of the flanders thrown out againft parliament, ment. ° 
Pym challenged them to fhow that anything 

Sut a Declaration could take away the accufa- 
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tions that had fo been laid upon the members 

Asto of that Houfe. To Dering’s remark againft 
Church the fuggeftion of a more equal provifion for 
pric®* —_s minifters of the Church, that it would interfere 
with the great prizes, he replied that he held it 

beft that learning fhould be better provided for 

in the general than extravagantly rewarded in 

Remarks the particular. Another learned knight on the 
on Rud- oppofite benches (Sir Benjamin Rudyard) had 
eee objected to what he termed the prophetical part 
of the Declaration; but he would remind the 

worthy member that the Declaration did not 
prophefy, but faid fimply that which it believed 

to be fit, and might eafily be done. The 
member who followed him (Mr. Bagfhaw) had 

Replies to queftioned the propriety of afferting that the 
Baghaw. Court of Chancery had grown arbitrary and 
unjuft in their jurifdiction, but to this he re- 

plied that not the Chancery alone but every 
Englifh court had of late years ufurped unjuft 

and arbitrary jurifdiction. To the worthy 

knight oppofite (Sir John Culpeper) who 

averred that a declaration going from this 

Oppofes Ffoufe alone, without having defired the lords 
ae to t@ join, went but upon one leg, he anfwered 
fharein that the matter of this particular Declaration 
Remon- was in no refpect fit for the lords. Many of 
' the lords were accufed in it. It alfo dealt 
throughout with fubjecéts which had been agi- 

tated only inthat Houfe. Theaffertions made 

by the fame honourable perfon, that all remon- 

ftrances fhould be addreffed to the King, and 

that their writs of election did not warrant them 

to fend any declarations to the people, were 

not borne out by the practice. Remonftrances 
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were not in truth directed either to the King An a& of 
or the people, but fhowed the acts of the Houfe, Com- 
If it were defired to prefent the Declaration of terds. 
now before them to the King, it muft be done or King. 
by Petition prefixed to it; and for his own 
part he inclined that fuch fhould be the courfe. 
Honourable fpeakers had complained of a 
direction to the people in this cafe, but where 
was it? Such had not been the purpofe, nor 
was it neceffary. It would fuffice that its con- Appeal to 
tents fhould reach the people, and be read by people 
them. And when, by means of the Declara- jrefenta- 
tion, it became known throughout England tes. 
how matters ftood, and how the members of 
the Houfe had been flandered, it would bind 
and fecure to them the people’s hearts. 

It was Jatein that November evening before 
Pym refumed his feat, but candles had been 
brought long ago, and the debate ftill went on. 
Orlando Bridgman, member for Wigan, fo Orlando 
foon to be Sir Orlando and law dignitary to Bridgman 
the King, rofe next from among the group of ~~” 
lawyers feated near Hyde, and queftioned 
Pym’s view of the Houfe’s right to remon- 
ftrate or declare alone. They could only 
confent, counfel, and petition; and it was 
exprefily faid, in the indemnity of the Lords 
and Commons, that nothing fhould be reported 
out of either Houfe, without confent of both | 
Houfes. As for what had been faid of the ppc ies 
feparatifts driven beyond fea, he thought them ””” 
a condition of men to be taken away, being 
they were not at all moderate. To the right 
of approval fought by the Houfe for ever over 
all counfellors {elected by the King, he ob- 
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jected ; and he thought the temporary ground 
alleged, of the neceffity fo to obtain fecurity 
for a proper ufe of the money to be voted for 
the affairs of Ireland, a reafon too particular 

to juftify fo general a demand. 
Edmund §$Edmund Waller ftarted up and fpoke after 
baberud Bridgman, and with ingenious and lively turns 
re — of expreffion, as his cuftom was. He thought 
the Declaration ill-named, he faid. It was 
aimed more at the future than the paft, and 
expoftulated lefs with what had been done than 
with what was expected to be done. He 
thought it fhould be called, not a Remonftrance, 
but a Premonftrance. And how unnatural 
were all fuch expedients for expreffing the will 
Laws not Of that Houfe. Laws were the children of 
to yield t© the parliament, and it did not become them to 
deftroy their offspring by means of orders and 
declarations, By what authority, too, did they 
claim the right to control the King in the 
choice of his counfellors? Freeholders had 
power to choofe freely the members of the 
Why con- Houfe of Commons to make laws, and yet the 
wrolthe = King muft not choofe counfellors to advife 
"E? according to law without the approbation of 
the Houfe. In one fenfe it might indeed be a 
Remonftrance, but it was a Remonftrance 

againft the laws. 

John John Hampden now rofe. Little remains 
Hampden of what he faid, but fufficient proof that he 
fpeaks. muft have fpoken, as he did ever, with calm 
decifion, yet with that rare temper univerfally 
attributed to him in debate, and which even to 
a difcuffion fo angry and paffionate as this, 
could bring its portion of affability and cour- 
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tefy. What were the objections, he afked, to 

this Declaration? When that Houfe difco- 
vered ill counfels, might it not fay there were 

ill counfellors, and complain of them? When Why 
any man was accufed, might he not fay he had ger te 
done his endeavour? ‘* And,” continued the tion? 
member for Bucks, ‘* we fay no more in this.” 

The party oppofed to the members of the 
Houfe was prevalent, and it was therefore 
neceffary for them to fay openly that they had 
given their beft advice. That was declared in 

the Remonftrance, and no counter remon- 
ftrance could come againft them, being it was 
wholly true. Quiet and merely fuggeftive, 
however, as Hampden’s general tone in this 
fpeech feems to have been, yet, once at leaft, 

in the courfe of it, he rofe to a higher ftrain. 

We have feen that Dering enforced his argu- Replies to 
ment againft ufing the power and revenues of Peng 
the bifhops in any attempt to ftrengthen the 
Church by fo giving influence and increafe to 

the general body of the clergy, by remarking 

that if any man could cut the moon out all 

into little ftars, although the fame amount of 
moon might ftill remain in {mall pieces, both 

light and influence would be gone. ‘Taking 

up this extravagant illuftration, Hampden 
claimed to apply it differently. He afked the Quotes 
Houfe to remember what authority they had 24) 
for believing that the ftars were more ufeful to Revela- 
the Church than the moon. And then he tons 
quoted from the Book of Revelations the 
paffage * under which the perfect Church, the 


* «© And there appeared a great wonder in Heaven: A 
¢¢ Woman clothed with the fun, and the moon under her 
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fpoufe of Chrift, is figured, and warned them 
that when the woman fhould be clothed with 
the fun, the moon would be under her feet, 
and her head would be circled with ftars. 


§ xvi. Tue Speecnes up To Mipnicurt. 


Tue Houfe had now been fitting, without 
interval or reft, for a length of time unex- 
ampled in any one’s experience. It was nearly 
nine o’clock before Hampden refumed his feat, 
yet ftill the cries for adjournment were refifted 
amid excitement and agitation vifibly increaf- 
ing. D’Ewes had himfelf left the Houfe foon 
after four in the afternoon. He forefaw, as he 
tells us, that the debate in the 1ffue would be 
long and vehement; and having been informed 
by Sir Chriftopher Yelverton, member for 
Boffiney, that thofe who wifhed well to the 
Declaration did intend to have it paffed with- 
out the alteration of any one word, he did the 
rather abfent himfelf (‘‘ being alfo fomewhat 


had left at ce ill of a cold taken yefterday ”) becaufe there 


4 0’clock. 


Attempts 
at com- 
promife 
refifted., 


were fome particulars therein which he had 
formerly fpoken againft, and could not in his 
con{cience affent unto, although otherwife his 
heart and vote went with it in the main. His 
relation of what followed in his abfence, there- 
fore, was derived by him from other members 
of the Houfe. 

The refolution of which Yelverton informed 
D’Ewes, though relaxed upon a few points, 
appears to have been in the main teadily 


‘€ feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve ftars.”——Reve> 
lations, xii. 1. 
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adhered to; and it was this refolved deter- 
mination to refift all attempts at any material 
compromife, which tended more than anything 
elfe to prolong and exafperate the oppofition. 
Several fuch attempts were made, but without 
fuccefs. Though verbal changes were affented Two divi- 
to,* and one claufe was omitted, it may be %" 
inferred, from the two divifions which imme- 
diately preceded thofe taken upon the main 
queftion, that fuch few previous changes were 
not made under the preffure of any adverfe 
vote. The firft was upon a propofition by _ , 


: 1. 
the promoters of the Declaration to remove a 187 tot3. 


claufe to which they had found reafon to 
object, and this they carried, in a Houfe of 
three hundred and ten members, by a majority 
of fixty-four.t| The fecond divifion, which 
was taken on the claufe avowing the neceffity 


* I fubjom what appears as to this in the Journals of the Subje& of 
Houfe. ‘ Refolved, Phat the Courts of Chancery, Exchequer firft divi- 
** Chamber, &c. are arbitrary and unjuft in their proceedings, fion, 
“€to be left out, and to be added inftead theieof, which 

‘ have been grievous in exceeding their jgurifdiétion * Loofe 

© © perfons’ to be made ‘ Libertines.’ Refolved upon the quef- 

‘€ tion, that thefe words wich authority fhall enjoin, be made 

S which the law enjoins. Refolved, For to him they are beft 

© known, that thefe words to be left out Refolved, that the 

‘word Fir/? be left out ; and that the claufe beginning with 

‘the word wich, and ending kingdom, be \eft out.” This 

omitted claufe, which had relation to the Court of Requetts, 
was probably that to which D’Ewes referred when, after the 
remark quoted in the text, he added, ‘‘ But thofe who defired Remark 
“* the declaration might pafs, were compelled, contrary to by 

* their refolution of P hich Sir Chnftopher Yelverton had in- J-’Ewes. 
‘formed me, to fuffer many particulars to be altered, and 

‘amongft the reft that which I could not have affented 

unto.” See Ante, p. 257. 

+ Sir Thomas Barrington and Sir John Clotworthy were T-ejjerg, 

tellers for the ayes, Sir Frederick Cornwallis (member for Eye 
in Suffolk) and Mr. Stanhope (member for Tamworth, and 
fourth fon of Lord Chefterfield) for the noes. 
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and intention to reduce the exorbitant power 
of the bifhops, ran clofer, for, though in the 
interval, two members only had left the Houfe, 
the liberal majority was only fourteen.* 

Still it fufficed; and no figns of receding 
were fhown. More firmly than ever, there- 
fore, as the night went on, the debate con- 
tinued to rage; and what remains of the 
fpeech of Denzil Hollis gives proof of a lefs 
tolerant and more defiant temper than any 
previous fpeaker had exhibited. He plainly 
avowed with what belief and expectation he 
was there to fupport the Declaration. The 
kingdom, he faid, confifted of three forts of 
men, the bad, the good, and the indifferent. 
The indifferent could turn the fcales, and that 
kind of men it was their hope to fatisfy by 
publifhing this Remonftrance. In denial of 
what had been averred by Culpeper, Bridgman, 
and other fpeakers, he declared the Houfe to 
be exprefily empowered, by their writs of 
election, to do this; and he quoted, in proof, 
the language of the writ by which they were 
called ad traftandum de arduts negotiis, ce. 
As to the ability refiding in either branch of 
the legiflature to make Declarations without 
the concurrence of the other, he faid that it 
refted on grounds not to be affailed. The 
Lords had often made Declarations without the 
Commons, as about the Irifh nobility; and 
the Commons without them, as about the 


* The numbers were 161 to 147, Sir Walter Earle and 
Mr. Arthur Goodwyn (Hampden’s colleague in the repre- 
fentation of Bucks) telling for the majority, and Sir F. Corn- 
walhs and Mr. Strangways for the minority. : 
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Duke of Buckingham. It had been objected 
that there were fubjects on which they of that 
Houfe were not entitled to advife his Majefty, 
but all neceffary truths muft betold. If kings Right to 
were mifled by their counfellors, the people’s centro! 
se 2 pig era may, nay they muff, tell them arpa eae 
of it. It was a duty which refted within fafe 
hmits. They only befeeched the King to 
choofe good counfellors, for againft fuch the 
Houfe would never except. 

Many members rofe after Hollis, but 
Speaker Lenthal’s eye (a rule of precedence 
only lately adjudged to be fettled)* refted firft 
on lawyer Glyn, the member for Weftminfter, Glyn 
foon to be recorder for London. There had '?¢**: 
been fome doubt as to the line he would take, 
but he fpeedily removed it. It was againft 
nature, he faid, not to have liberty to anfwer 
a calumny, and there was no way but by 
Remonftrance to repel what had been laid 
upon them. ‘They had made a Remonttrance prece. 
in the firft year of the reign, and that without dents for 
the Lords; and in the third year, if the qance. 
Speaker of the Houfe had fat ftill in his chair, 
a Remonftrance would have been voted, and 
no fault found with it. The tight was unquef- 
tionable. Both the Lords temporal and the 
Bifhops had often feverally protefted without 
the Commons. He approved alfo of the Reafons 
matter of the Declaration. It was an honour 20. 


* « Then,” fays D’Ewes (in the courfe of his note defcrib- 
ing the debate on the Canons, 26th November, 1642, after Speaker's 
Gh had done {peaking), ‘* long difpute enfued who fhould eye rule 
“‘ fpeak, divers ftood up, and at laf ruled for Mr. White, of pre- 
- 6 and the Speaker’s eye adjudged to be the rule * ence, 
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to let the world fee that in one twelvemonth 
they could reduce the diftem of twelve 
years. The people trufted that Houfe, and 
it was therefore no difhonour to ftrive to 
fatisfy them. 

From the anxious group of members who 
fat near Hyde, among whom were now 
gathered feveral fervants and officers of the 

ahh King, Mr. Coventry, member for Evefham 
ake and fecond fon of the deceafed Lord Keeper, 
rofe after Glyn, and appealed to the Houfe at 
leaft to addrefs the Declaration to the King, 
if they fhould perfift in voting it. Though 
men build their monuments in their own time, 
he faid, yet a chronicle of any King’s reign 
had never, until now, been written in his 
Geoffrey life-time, without his own confent. After him 
Falmer ftarted up Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, the well- 
peas: known lawyer (he was Attorney-General at 
the Reftoration), member for Stamford, and 
Hyde’s intimate friend and counfellor, who 
afferted with much vehemence that the Houfe 
could set declare without Lords and King, nor 
had ever done it, and that the beft way for 
the Commons to anfwer a fcandal was to 
neglect it. As to his friend’s law, however, 
Maynard ‘* honeft Jack Maynard” at once rofe and 
fpeaks. protefted, when Palmer refumed his feat. It 
was fully competent to the Houfe to declare 
to the people, for, he continued, if they fhould 
do nothing but what was ordained and fettled 
with the other branches of the State, they 
would affuredly fit ftill. They petitioned 
only for liberty to approve, they did not dic- 
tate the choice of, the counfellors of the King. 
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Meanwhile, as the debate thus continued to Midnight 
rage towards midnight, one counfellor of the *pproach- 
King had filently and fadly withdrawn. His "® 
oe correfpondent Nicholas, under pro- 
mife to inform him that night of the refult of 
the difcuffion, had waited and watched until 
nearly worn out with fatigue, and had then of 
neceflity repaired to Whitehall to clofe and 
forward his difpatch. He firft added to it the Secretary 
fubjoined words, little fuppofing that they Nicholas 
would be rendered very memorable by what ~~ 
occurred in the Houfe after his departure. 

«© The Commons have been in debate about 

‘*¢ their Declaration touching the ill effects of 

*¢ bad councils ever fince twelve at noon, and 

‘* are at it ftill, it being near twelve at mid- 

‘‘ might. I ftayed this difpatch in hope to Writes to 
‘have fent your Majefty the refult of that the King. 
** debate, but it is fo late, as I dare not (after 

“< my ficknefs) adventure to watch any longer 

““to fee the iffue of it: only I affure your 

“< Majefty there are divers in the Commons’ 

‘¢ Ffoufe that are refolved to ftand very ftiff 

‘* for rejecting that Declaration, and if they 

“* prevail not then to proteft againft it.” So 
thoroughly had Hyde’s party previoufly re- Reveals 
folved upon, and fo unrefervedly communi- Hyde's 
cated to the minifters of the King, the ftep ne 
which they afterwards declared was quite un- 
premeditated, and indeed rendered fuddenly 
neceflary by the tactics of their opponents. 

But Nicholas would hardly have repeated it, 

even to his mafter, could he have feen the turn 

that affairs were to take. 
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§ xvi. Question Put, anp PALMER’s 
° PRorest. 


Mr. Secretary Nicholas had not long left the 
Houfe when, a little after twelve o’clock, the 
main queftion whether the Remonftrance fhould 

afs was at laft allowed to be put. In his 


to putting Fiftory, Clarendon admits that it was the party 
queftion. led by Mr. Hyde (himfelf) which fo long had 


Hyde's 
ftatement : 


refitted the inceffant calls for a divifion; and 
that they hoped to profit in numbers by fo 
wearing out their opponents, is the plain and 
irrefiftible inference. Neverthelefs, he pro- 
ceeds to tell his readers that when midnight 
arrived, many were gone home to their 
lodgings out of pure indifpofition of health, 
having neither eat nor drank all the day; and 
others had withdrawn themfelves, that they 
might neither confent to it, as being againit 
their reafon and confcience, nor difoblige the 
other party by refufing ;* leaving’ it to be 
inferred, that the gain from delay was entirely 
to the other party, not his own. In another 
pafflage t he conveys a fimilar impreffion, in- 
forming us that candles having been called for 
when it grew dark ‘(neither fide being very 
“‘defirous to adjourn it till the next day, 
‘‘ though it was evident very many withdrew 
‘* themfelves out of pure faintnefs and dif- 
‘¢ ability to attend the conclufion), the debate 
** continued till it was after twelve pf the 
‘¢ clock, with much paffion.” And again he 


* Hiff. in. 595. + Ibid ii. 42. 
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fays, in a third paffage,* that the party led by 

Mr. Pym knew well enough that the Houfe 

had not, at that time, half its members prefent, 
though they had provided that not a man of 

their party was abfent; and that they had 

even then carried it by the hour of the night, 
which drove away a greater number of old and 
infirm oppofers, than would have made thofe 

of the negative fuperior in number. Affum- White- 
ing for a moment that this was fo; that the locke’s = 
hour of the night did really carry it; and 

that 1t was, as Whitelocke affirms Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard compared it to, the verdict of a 
ftarved jury ;f furely it is inexplicable that 
from Pym and his friends, who were to profit reafons 
by the exactly oppofite courfe, fhould have to the 
proceeded all the efforts that were made to“ 
force on the divifion at an earlier hour. But 

the firft thing to fettle, in difputes of this kind, 

is the authenticity of the peint in difpute. 

We commonly are at ‘* What’s the reafon 

“© of it,” as Selden fays, before we are fure 

of the thing; and he interpofes an excellent 


* Ayff. ii. 44. 

+ ‘©The fitting up all mght caufed many through weak- 
‘¢ nefs 6F wearinefs to leave the Houfe, and Sir BR, to com- 
‘¢ pare it to the verdict of a ftarved jury ” (Memortals, 51, ed. White- 
1732). In reading the Memorials, however, valuable as locke’s 
they are, it is always necefflary to keep in mind not ny the Memo- 
fa& that they were compiled at a time not very favourable to rials. 
the caufe which the author had once ftrongly fupported, and 
that great portions of them confift of paragraphs taken not 
very difcsiminatingly from Journals and New{fpapers, but the 
fufpicion which there is good ground for entertaining that Not relj- 
they wer® very greatly interpolated before publication The able, 
publication took place in Charles the Second’s reign, twenty- 
two years after the reftoration, feven after Whitelocke’s 
death. 
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queftion of my Lady Cotton’s, ‘when Sir 

«< Robert was magnifying of a fhoe, which 

‘was Mofes’s or Noah’s, and wondering at 

Truthof ‘ the ftrange fhape and fafhién of it, dut, Mr. 

the cafe. ¢¢ Coston, fays fhe, are you fure it is a /hoe?” 

The real truth in this cafe appears to be, that 

there is no fhoe. The evidence difproves the 

affertion that a number of “old and infirm 

‘* oppofers ” had been driven away before the 

Numbers vote by the latenefs of the hour. Very few 

on firt indeed, and thofe only occafional ftragglers, 

ae ‘ had quitted the Houfe before the great divifion. 

Two divifions on minor points preceded it, 

as we have feen, with fome interval interpofed; 

yet upon the firft, three hundred and ten 

members divided, and upon the fecond, three 

On fecond hundred and eight; and thefe, being more 

divifion’ than three fifths of the entire Houfe, were 

305 certainly as large an affemblage as had been 
muftered fince the Recefs within its walls.* 

What, then, were the numbers on the third 

and moft important divifion? They had been 

reduced by fimply one vote, and this in all 

probability the vote of Secretary Nicholas. 

I quote the entry from the Journals.t ‘* The 


* This point has already been adverted to ante, 163-4; 
and I will only add that in a debate reported by D’Ewes on the 
Numbers 13th of the month following that in which the Remonftrance 
commonly WS ffed, it appears that the exa&t number abfent on the latter 
prefent eccakon were abfent ftill. The expreffion ufed is, ‘ 200 
* *€ members ftill abfent after our recefs.” And in this particular 
debate, ** Sir John Evelyn of Surrey” undertook to fhow that 
that number ‘‘ had not been here fince this fecond meeting.” 
On this fame occafion it was that Strode made the propofition, 
already referred to, to fine a member sol. or expel him, if he 
quitted town without leave. ‘‘ It was,” fays D’Ewes, ‘‘ much 
‘© debated, but laid afide.”’ 
+ Commons’ Sournals: ii. 322. 
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‘€ queftion being propofed, whether this De- 
‘<claration, thus amended, fhall pafs; the 
‘< queftion was put, whether this queftion 
‘€ fhould be firft put? and it went with the 
‘Yeas: And then the queftion was put, on third 
‘Cwhether this Declaration, thus amended, divifion: 
‘¢ fhall pafs? The Houfe was divided. Sir 3°” 
‘© Frederick Cornwallis and Mr. Strangways, 
‘tellers for the Noe, 148; Sir John Clot- 
‘© worthy and Mr. Arth. Goodwyn tellers for 
“‘the Yea, 159. Refolved, upon the quef- 
““tion, that this Declaration, thus amended, 
‘¢ fhall pafs.” 

The queftion fo long and defperately de- 
bated had hardly thus been fettled, however, 
when that new queftion arofe which was to 
create a new and worfe agitation, and to carry New quef- 
almoft to the pitch of frenzy the excited eee 
paffions of the Houfe. As foon as the vote ™ 
was declared, Clarendon proceeds to fay in his 
Hiftory, “ Mr. Hampden moved that there 
““might be an order entered for the prefent 
‘¢ printing it, which produced a fharper debate 
““than the former. It appeared then” (as if 
this had not been avowed all through the 
debate), ‘‘ that they did not intend to fend it Claren- 
‘Sup to the houfe of peers for their concur- don’s Nar- 
‘rence; but that it was upon the matter an fy. 41. 
‘* appeal to the people, and to infufe jealoufies 4:. 
‘‘into their minds. It had never* been the 
‘©cuftom to publifh any debates or deter- 


* The firft editors of Clarendon feem to have been fo 
ftartled by his ufe of this word, in direét contradiction of a 
well-known fact, that they fubftituted ‘feldom”’ for it, The 
genuine text was only reftored in 1826-7. 
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‘¢ minations of the Houfe, which were not 
‘‘ regularly firft tranfmitted to the houfe of 
“€ peers; nor was it thought, in truth, that 
‘*the Houfe had authority to give warrant 
“‘ for the printing of anything; all which 
‘©was offered by Mr. Hyde, with fome 
‘¢ warmth, as foon as the motion was made for 
“the printing it: and he said, ‘he did believe 
‘© ¢the printing it in that manner was not 
«© lawful; and he feared it would produce 
‘¢ ¢ mifchievous effects; and therefore defired 
<« «the leave of the Houfe, that if the queftion 
“¢ €fhould be put, and carried in the affir- 
‘¢ €mative, that he might have liberty to 
‘¢ ©enter his proteftation ;’ which he no fooner 
‘¢ faid than Geoffrey Palmer (a man of great 
‘© reputation, and much efteemed in the Houfe) 
<< ftood up, and made the fame motion for 
“ himfelf, ‘that he might likewife proteft.’ 
<¢ ‘When immediately together, many after- 
“wards, without diftinétion, and in some 
‘< diforder, cried out, ‘They did proteft:’ 
“‘fo that there was after fcarce any quiet 
‘¢and regular debate. But the Houfe by 
‘* degrees being quieted, they all confented, 
‘* about two of the clock in the morning, to 
‘‘ adjourn till two of the clock the next 
‘¢ afternoon.” 

So did the chief actor in a very memorable 
{cene, writing deliberately in his exile a few 
years after the event, when nothing of the 
dignities, the refponfibilities, or the trials in- 
cident to his later life, had occurred to impair 
or preoccupy his memory, defcribe the clofe 
of a ftormy debate in which he had taken fo 
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prominent a part. We fhall fhortly be able 
to teft its accuracy. With how much accu- 
racy the fame writer had before defcribed its 
commencement, has already been feen.* Of 
the fimilar fpirit in which its progrefs had alfo 
been narrated, the reader who has here had 


all its details before him will be able to judge, as to 
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when he is further informed, ftill on Lord ibe. 


Clarendon’s authority, that ‘the debate held gres. 


‘many hours, in which the framers and con- 
“trivers of the Declaration faid very little, 
‘* nor anfwered any reafons that were alleged 
to the contrary: the only end of paffing it, 
which was to incline the people to fedition, 
being a reafon not to be given: but ftill 
called for the queftion, prefuming their 
<© number, if not their reafon, would ferve to 
‘‘ carry it; and after two of the clock in the 
‘© morning (for fo long the debate continued, 
“Cif that can be called a debate where thofe 
“‘ only of one opinion argued), when many had 


“< gone home, &c. &c.” It may be doubted A tiffue 
if hiftory contains fuch another inftance of lad 
flagrant and deliberate falfification of the truth, ments. 


committed by one to whom the truth was per- 
fonally known. 

Nor unworthy to rank befide it are the fen- 
tences firft quoted, defcriptive of what fol- 
lowed as to his own and Palmer’s proteftation 


when the Remonftrance had paffed. It was Real 


not Hampden who moved the order for the mover of 


printing,[ but Mr. Peard, the member for 


* See ante, p. 214. + Fifi. ti. 594-5. 
¢ It is fomewhat ftrange that this particular misftatement 
fhould have been made by Clarendon, whofe habit it is to 


printing. 
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M:.Peard. Barnftaple, a lawyer of the Middle Temple 


in good repute in his profefflion, and who had 


fat in the laft as well as the present parlia- 
ment. It was not then announced for the 


refent Hampden as invariably, on fuch occafions, one 
him(felf in the background and putting others in the front 

am bound to add that Clarendon feems to have fhared with 
others this habit, which I once thought peculiar to himéfelf. 


Hyde and For, as it is one of the objects of this Work to fhow how en- 
Hampden. tire] untruftworthy 1s his authority for any ftatement adverfe 


D’ Ewes 
on Hamp 
den. 


Art of 
making 
ufe of 

others : 


open to 
mifjudg- 


ment. 


to the leaders againft Charles I, 1t 1s the more neceffary not 
to omit any inftance in which fuch ftatements made by him 
find unexpected fupport. Thus, in an entry of D’Ewes’s 
Journal relating to the debate of ‘the Bill of Epifcopacy,”” 
on the roth June, 1641, after mentioning that the bill was 
moved by Sir Robert Harley, the member for Herefordhhire, Sir 
Simonds adds: ‘* Mr, Pym, Mr. Hampden, and others, with 
6¢ Mr. Stephen Marfhall, parfon of Finchingfieldin the county 
*¢ of Effex, and fome others, had met yefternight and appointed 
‘¢ that this bill fhould be proceeded withal this morning, and 
‘€ the faid Sir Robert Harley moved it firft in the Houfe :° for 
‘* Mr. Hampden, out of his ferpentine fubtlety, did full put 
*¢ others to move thofe bufineffes that he contrived.” It is 
Peel not to compare this with what Clarendon {ays 
(Hit. 1v. 93) of Hampden’s moderation during the firft year 
of the Long Parliament, ‘‘ that wife and difpaffioned men 
‘plainly difcerned that that moderation proceeded from pru- 
** dence, and obfervation that the feafon was not ripe, rather 
‘ than that he approved of the moderation ; and that he be- 
*‘ gat many opinions and notions, the education whereof he 
‘© committed to other men, fo far difguifing his own defigns, 
‘*that he feemed feldom to wifh more than was concluded.” 
The reader will at the fame time not too haftily conclude, 
that, even affuming the feeling refleéted in thefe paflages to 
have been entertamed by members on both fides of the Houle, 
it is neceffarily the true one. Hampden’s was a charaéter, 
more than moft men’s, open to mifconception, He was pecu- 
liarly felf-reliant and felf-contained, and in a remarkable de- 

ee he had the faculty of filence. Until the time arrived for 
ipeaking, he had never the leaft difpofition to utter what lay 
within the depths of his breaft—a/ta mente repéftum. On no 
man of this great period is fo unmiftakeably impreffed the 
qualities which fet apart the high-bred Englith gentleman, 
calm, courteous, reticent, felf-poffefied ; yet with a perfuafive 
force fo irrefiftible, and a will and energy {0 indomitable, lying 
in thofe filent depths, that all who came within their reach 
came alfo under their control. Clarendon, though he ftill 
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firft time, but had fubftantially been confeffed 

ali through the debate, that the Declaration 

was meant as an appeal to the people. And True 
fo far from the defire to ‘* proteft” having objet of 
arifen naturally and fuddenly out of that an- teher.” 
nouncement, we have feen, by the irrefragable 
evidence unconfcioufly afforded in Secretary 
Nicholas’s letter to the King, that the proteft 

had been concerted as a party move, and 

made known to the King’s fervants before 

the Declaration was voted. The intention 

was obvious. It was meant to divide, and Todivide 


by that means deftroy, the authority of the acaros 


Houfe of Commons. It was a plan delibe- authority 
rately devifed to exhibit, before the face of Hout. 
of the country, the Minority as in open con- 
flict againft the Majority, and as poffeffed of 
rights to be exercifed independently. The 


imparts his own colour to the feeling, grves it fairer expreffion 
in the paflages where he {peaks of his poffefling ‘ that feeming 

* humility and fubmiffion of judgment as if he brought no Claren- 
‘ opinion ot his own with him, but a defire of information and don: Hi/?. 
‘ inftruction , yet had fo fubtle a way of interrogating, anc, iv 92. 
‘ under the notion of doubts, infinuating his obje€tions, that 

‘he left his opinions with thofe from whom he pretended to 

‘learn and receive them.” And again he fays: ‘“* He was 

‘ not a man of many words, and rarely begun the difcourfe, 

‘or made the firft entrance upon any bufinefs that was 

‘ aflumed ; but a very weighty f{peaker, and afeer he had 

‘ heard a full debate, and obferved how the Houfe was lke 

“to be inclined, took up the argument, and fhortly, and 
‘clearly, and craftily, fo ftated it, that he commonly con- 

‘ ducted it to the conclufion he defired , and if he found he 4 go- 
‘could not do that, he was never without the dexterity to yernor of 
‘ divert the debate to another time, and to prevent the deter- men. 

‘ mining anything in the negative which might prove :ncon- 

‘© venient in the future.” Hiff.i 323-4. Here we have again 
the craft and the fubtlety, but it is lefs ‘‘ferpentine.” I have 
enlarged upon this theme in my Arreff of the Frve Members, 
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balance would be thus redrefled; and the 


tely King’s party, outvoted in the Houfe, would 


yet be a recognifed power without its walls, 
and would carry thenceforward a fhare of its 
authority. Happily, the leaders faw the inten- 
tion, and on the inftant met and defeated it. 
The right to proteft, they faid, never had 
been, and never could be, admitted there. 
The Houfe of Commons was indivifible. It 
acted with one will, and one power ; and it 
exercifed rights with which individual claims 
were incompatible. Its authority derived from 
the people, its privilege to addrefs them, its 
power to tax them, refted upon a foundation 
that would at once be undermined and over- 
thrown by what Hyde and his friends had 
afked for. 

To ufe merely the language of Clarendon 
In giving account of what followed thereupon, 
and fimply to fay that many members rofe 
to {peak without diftinétion and in fome dif- 
order, fo that there was after fcarce any 
quiet and regular debate, were to offer a faint 
verfion indeed of the truth. Never had thofe 
walls witneffed fuch a fcene as now, from the 
report of eye-witnefles lefs prejudiced and 
partial, waits to be defcribed. 


§ xvi. VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
DeEaTH. 


Harpty had announcement been made of 
the divifion which carried the Remonftrance 
by a majority of eleven votes, when one more 
ftrenuous effort was made to have it addrefied 
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to the King. This was fuccefsfully refifted ; 
Denzil Hollis reffing his intention to move, Po, 343. 
on another a Sie that it fhould be referred 

to a committee to give effect to the modified 
fuggeftion already thrown out by Pym. Mr. 

Peard then moved that the Declaration might Peard 
be printed, which was oppofed with the greateft moves 
warmth and vehemence by Hyde and Culpeper; pees 
Hyde again giving utterance to the extraordi- 

nary opinion he had ventured to exprefs in the 
debate, that the Houfe of Commons had no Hyde. 
right to print without the Lords’ concurrence, PPOs. 
Wherefore, he added, if the motion were per- 

fifted in, he fhould afk the leave of the Houfe 

to have liberty to enter his proteft. Cul- 
peper’s fpeech in the fame {train, replying to 

the determined objection made upon this, firft Confufed 
very calmly by Pym, and then more excitedly ¢*>3te. 
by Denzil Hollis, carried the excitement ftill 
higher; and in the midft of it were now heard 
feveral voices, and among them very con- 
{picuoufly that of Palmer, crying out that they 

alfo protefted. Some one then rofe, and 
moved that the names of the protefters might Members 
be taken; but this, being declared againft the Protefting. 
forms and orders, was not at the moment 
prefied. ‘*«So,” according to D’Ewes’s account, 
derived from Sir Chriftopher Yelverton, ‘‘ this 

‘* matter was underftood to be laid afide until 

“©a further time of debate, when everybody 

“‘ thought the bufinefs had been agreed upon, 

‘© and that the Houfe fhould have rifen, it 

“<< being about one of the clock of the morning Palmer 
“enfuing, when Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, a popbhar cm 


“<< lawyer of the Middle Temple, ftood up.” names 
x2 
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of all He fhould not be fatisfied, he faid, for himfelf 


aener or thofe around him, unlefs a day were at once 
' appointed for difcuffion of whether the right to 
proteft did not exift in that Houfe; and mean- 
while he would move, with reference to fuch 
future difcuffion, that the Clerk fhould now 
enter the names of all thofe whofe claim to 
proteft would then have to be determined. 
At thefe words the excitement broke out 
Cries of 2frefh; loud cries of ‘All! All!” burft from 
“All! every fide where any of Hyde’s party fat; and 
AI™ Palmer, -carried beyond his firft intention by 
the paffion of the moment, cried out unex- 
pectedly that he aid for himfelf then and there 
proteft, for himfelf and all the reft—** of his 
<< mind,”’ he afterwards declared that he meant 
aes to have added, but for the ftorm which fud- 
real.” denly arofe. 
The word ii had fallen like a lighted 
match upon gunpowder. It was taken up, 
and pafied from mouth to mouth, with an 
exafperation bordering on frenzy; and to thofe 
who in after years recalled the fcene, under 
Sudden that fudden glare of excitement after a fitting 
fury ot ~— of fifteen hours,—the worn-out weary affem- 
ment,  Dlage, the ill-lighted dreary chamber, the hour 

founding One after midnight, confufed loud 

cries on every fide breaking forth unexpectedly, 

and ftartling geftures of violence accompanying 
“] them,—it prefented itfelf to the memory as a 
Sat 4 very Valley of the Shadow of Death. <* All! 
itinthe ‘* all!” fays D’Ewes, was cried from fide to 
Valley of fide; **and fome waved their hats over their 
ne heads, and others took their {words in their 
Death.” *€ {cabbards out of their belts, and held them by 
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“<< the pummels in their hands, fetting the lower Swords 

“¢ part on the ground ; fo, as if God had not read. har 

‘* prevented it, there was very great danger 

‘* that mifchief might have been done. All 

‘© thofe who cried 4//, all, and did the other 

‘¢ particulars, were of the number of thofe 

‘© that were againft the Remonftrance.” And 

among them was the promifing young gentle- 

man of the King’s houfe, Mr. Philip Warwick, 

the member for Radnor, who bethought him, 

as we have feen, of that brief f{criptural com- 

parifon from the wars of Saul and *David,*® parallel 

his application of which comprifed all that, from 

until now, was known to us of this extraordi- a 

nary fcene. He thought of what Abner faid 

to Joab, and Joab to Abner, when they met 

on either fide of the pool of Gibeon; and how, 

having arifen at the bidding of their leaders to 

make trial of prowefs, their young men caught 

every one his fellow by the head, and thruft 

his {word in his fellow’s fide, and fo fell down 

together ; a refult which might have followed calm- 

here, had not the fagacity and great calmnefs of ne® of " 

Mr. Hampden, by a fhort {peech, prevented it. “""P"" 
It is not perhaps difficult to imagine, from 

what D’Ewes goes on to fay of the fhort but 

memorable fpeech, with what exquifite tact 

and {elf-control this profound mafter of debate 

calmed down the paffions of that dangerous 

hour. He faw at once that the motion for shows 

printing could not then with fafety be perfifted Palmer's 

in ; and, reminding the Houfe that there might aegis 

be many who, having fupported the Remon- 


* Samuel u. Chap. ii. v. 12-16. And fee ante, p. 112. 
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ftrance, might yet be oppofed to the printing 
of it, he afked how any one could fo far know 
the minds of fuch as to prefume to enter a 
proteft for them? ‘Some who were againft 
‘‘the printing of the Remonftrance,” fays 
How D’Ewes, “< yet difavowed Mr. Palmer’s defiring 
ee ‘© to have a proteftation entered in their names; 
for “all.” °° and Mr. Hampden demanded of him how he 
“© could know other men’s minds? ‘To whom 
‘¢ Mr. Palmer anfwered, having leave of the 
‘© Houfe to fpeak, that he having once before 
‘© heard the cry * All, All,’ he had thereupon 
‘© defired to have the faid proteftation entered 

“in all their names.” 
The The mere queftion and anfwer had quelled 
Houfe the unnatural excitement, and brought the 
calmed. FYoufe again, as Hampden anticipated, within 
government and rule. Agreement was then 
come to, that the queftion as to the printing 
of the Declaration fhould for the prefent be 
left undetermined, with the underftanding that 
Printing it was not to be printed without fpecial leave. 
to pe et ~Hyde’s party would further have reftricted this 
' order, by introducing the word ‘* publifhed” 
into it; but Pym, refufing to confent to that 
addition, divided the Houfe once more, and 
carried the original propofal, ‘‘ that this Decla~ 
** ration fhall not be printed without the par- 
“© ticular order of the Houfe,” by a majority 
Fourth Of twenty-three: thus leaving the publication 
Divifion: free, and reftraining the printing only until 
*a4%0%9%* further order. The numbers were 124 to 
101; Sir Edward Dering and Sir Robert 
Crane, D’Ewes’s colleague in the reprefentation 
of Sudbury, being tellers for the minority ; 
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and for the majority, Sir Walter Earle and 
Mr. Richard Knightly, the member for North- 
ampton. Between the laft divifion and the 
prefent, thirty-five of Pym’s party and forty- 
feven of Hyde’s had quitted the Houfe. And Hout 
fo, fays D’Ewes, ‘‘the Houfe arofe juft ™&s24™. 
‘© when the clock ftruck two the enfuing 
‘© morning.”’ 

In the rufh to the door after their weary 
fitting of eighteen hours, Falkland and Crom- 
well paffed out together ; and Hyde afterwards 
reported, on the relation of his friend, that 
even the member for Cambridge, ufually fo 
“‘ tempeftuous ”’ in behaviour, fhowed no ex- 
ultation at the victory his party had gained. 
Not as of a triumph won, but as of a danger what 
narrowly efcaped, was Cromwell’s reference to Cromwell 
the vote which had clofed this momentous #4 
debate. If it had gone againft them in that 
vote, he faid, he and many other honeft men 
he knew would have fold all they had this 
very morning, and never have feen England 
more. And though the fpeaker is not, per- 
haps, likely in exprefs terms to have faid this, 
any more than to have acted in any fuch fafhion, 
the anecdote doubtlefs reprefents what fub- 
ftantially was not untrue. The turning point Turning 
of freedom or defpotifm for two more cen- oe 
turies in England was probably paffed that gefpotuin. 
night. 


§ xix. SITTING oF TUESDAY, THE 23RD 


NovEMBER. 


CLARENDON fixes as late as three o’clock the Tuefday, 
hour of meeting on the day following the 73*° ‘°" 
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famous fitting of which I have thus, for the 
Houfe firft time, given all the impreflive details. 
mets =~ s But in reality the Houfe affembled only a 
o'clock. little later than the ufual hour. Much 1m- 
portant bufinefs, not admitting of delay, was in 
hand; and the further loan of fifty thoufand 
pounds from the City for the Irifh affairs, to 
bear intereft at eight per cent., had this day 
to be completed. A little incident marked 
the temper of the Houfe. Early in the month 
the Queen’s confeffor, Father Philips, had for 
contumacious conduct been committed by the 
Bufinefs Lords to the Tower, and no order was to be 
inhand. given for his releafe without the knowledge of 
theCommons. He had now made fubmiffion, 
and in deference to an urgent meflage from 
the Queen, the Lords had ordered his releafe ; 
but on their meffenger bringing this intimation 
to the Commons, a peremptory refufal was 
fent back, and Father Philips had to return to 
the Tower. This incident had paffed, and it 
Four p.m. was nearly four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
a a Pym arofe, and made allufion to the fcene of 
nights the night before. He lamented the diforder 
fcene. on that occafion, which, he faid, might pro- 
bably have ergaged the Houfe in blood. It 
proceeded principally, he continued, by the 
offering a proteftation, which had never before 
been offered in that affembly ; and wasa tranf- 
greffion that ought to be feverely examined, 
that mifchief hereafter might not refult from 
Mi- ‘the precedent. He therefore propofed that the 
chievous Houfe fhould the next morning enter upon 
aim put . . ° ° 
forward: that examination: and in the meantime he 
advifed that men might recollect themfelves, 
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and they who ufed to take notes might perufe to be 
their memorials ; to the end that the perfons duculfed 
who were the chief caufers of the diforder "™* “*™ 
might be named, and defend themfelves the 

beft they could. ‘And with this refolution,” 

adds Clarendon, “the Houfe rofe; the vex- 

‘€ ation of the night before being very vifible 

*¢ in the looks and countenances of many.” * 

How far the further ftatement made herein Thetruth, 
by Clarendon is to be believed, muft be judged and Cla- 
upon the faéts. He fays, as we have feen, "dons. 
that the Houfe did not meet till three int. 
the afternoon: But the ftatement in D'Ewes’s 
Notes (and this is borne out by the Journals) 
leaves no doubt that the Houfe was in debate 
foon after ten o’clock. He afferts that the As to 
moft part of the day had been paffed by the P20Y. 
leading men in private confultations, having 
for their object how to chaftife fome of thofe 
who moft offended them the night before, and 
how to punifh the attempt to introduce the 
dangerous and unheard-of precedent of pro- 
tefting againft the fenfe of the Houfe: But 
the private confultations muft in that cafe have Impoffible 
been held during the open fitting, for the ** *#t«4 
leading men on Pym’s fide were unqueftionably 
engaged, in public, upon the bill for deter- 
mining parliamentary privilege, upon the 
Committee of Irifh affairs, upon the bill of 
tonnage and poundage, upon the City loan, 
and upon the cafe of the Queen’s confeffor. 

He explains that the fubjecét of private conful- 


* Hift ii. 46. D’Ewes fimply fays of the rifing of the 
Huufe, that ‘* they appointed to mect to-morrow at ten, and 
‘¢ rofe between four and five of the clock.”’ 
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tation was all the more grateful to the ‘« leading 
<¢ violent men who bore the greateft {way,” 
Astoa becaufe they fhould thereby take revenge upon 
purpo® Mr. Hyde (himfelf), whom they perfectly 
himfelf: hated above any man, and to whofe activity 
they imputed the trouble they had fuftained 
the day before; only they encountered an un- 
expected difficulty from an important fection 
of their fupporters, the Northern men as they 
rejefted by WETe called, led by Sir John Hotham, Sir 
Northen Hugh Cholmondeley, and Sir Philip Staple- 
men. ton, members for Beverley, Scarborough, and 
Boroughbridge, who were fo grateful to 
Mr. Hyde for his fervices in overthrowing 
the monftrous oppreffion of the Court of 
York, that they refufed to join againft him, 
though very eager to make others refponfible ; 
Asto and he adds that this difpute, which broke out 
coal aa in the private council in the morning, occupied 
eatec. “all that day and night, and was only termi- 
nated by the compromife of felecting another 
perfon, Palmer, to bear the brunt of punifh- 
ment: But if all this were fo, it is ftrange that 
neither Sir Simonds D’Ewes nor Sir Ralph 
Verney, in Notes ftill preferved exactly as they 
Not con- were taken at the moment, fhould in any form 
Aandi confirm or make allufion to it; and ftill more 
or Verney. ftrange that the leaders fhould have propofed 
to make Hyde refponfible for the minor offence 
of afking leave to proteft, which had led to 
no difturbance, and to pafs by the real offence 
of Palmer, who reopened the queftion that had 
been laid afide, did actually proteft without 
afking leave,* and brought on the fcene that 


* Clarendon 1s obliged to admit this diftin&tion, even where 
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followed. It will be perhaps the more natural, Why not 
and certainly no unfair, conclufion to form, credble. 
that the writer who deliberately had mifrepre- 

fented and mifftated every fingle fucceflive 
incident in thefe memorable debates, has mif- 
reprefented this alfo. Happily the means of Refuted 
refutation are at hand; and from records py MS- of 
taken at the moment, and quite above fufpi- 
cion, the account given by Clarendon can be 
corrected, and the ftory of the Grand Remon- 
{trance be faithfully carried to its clofe. It is 
but another chapter of the fame great theme , 
that prefents itfelf in the Debate on Palmer’s 
Proteft. 


"Ewes. 


§. xx. DerspaTreE on PALMerR’s PROTEST. 


On Wednefday, the 24th of November, Ninth 

the Speaker arrived at the Houfe at about ten Yerite 
. ci- 

o’clock, when, after prayers were read, certain day, 24th 
neceffary bufinefs of no great intereft was done, Nov. 
and Pym moved the appointment of fome 
committees. He then, producing a printed 
pamphlet, purporting to be Articles of Accu- 
fation preferred againft Father Philips, and 
containing matters of {candal againft the French Pym de- 
Ambaffador, pointed out the grave offence of Sar a ean 
diffeminating fuch falfehoods, and called the pnt. 
printer to the bar. Hereupon Mr. Ralph 


Goodwin, the member for Ludlow (he who 


he is doing his beft to exaggerate the caufe of offence he had Claren- 
himfelf given. ‘‘ He was the firft’ (he is fpeaking of himfelf) don: 

‘¢ who made the proteftation, that 1s, affed leave to do wt, Hiff.i. 45. 
‘© which produced the other /uabfequent clamour, that was 

‘6 indeed in fome diforder.” 
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was afterwards fecretary to Prince Rupert), 
took the fame opportunity of complaining, that 
a pamphlet fcandalous to the King himfelf 
had alfo juft been printed, purporting to be 
the account of a duel between Sir Kenelm 
ee Digby and a French Lord, as to which he 
PePam- moved that the printer thereof might alfo be 
phieteers. queftioned. To whom, with a fimilar com- 
plaint of unauthorifed printing, fucceeded Mr. 
Robert Reynolds, who fat for Hindon in 
Wiltfhire, and was afterwards one of the King’s 
judges, and who brought before the Houfe the 
fact, that the examination of a delinquent prieft, 
taken by one of their committees, ftill remain- 
ing in his own poffeffion, and not yet reported 
Referreq t. the Houfe, had been fuddenly iffued in 
toCom. print; an offence which alfo called for punifh- 
mittee for ment. ‘‘ Upon all which motions,” D’Ewes 
printing 2dds, “it was ordered that the former com- 
““ mittee for printing (of which I was one) 
<< fhould meet to-morrow miorning at feven 
“< of the clock, in the Inner Court of Wards, 
‘Cand fhould examine thefe abufes now 
‘© complained of, and all other abufes of the 
‘< kind, and to confider of fome way for the 
‘¢ preventing thereof.” 
Pym Then fucceeded the more interefting bufinefs 
fpeaks of the day, introduced as ufual by the member 


ne Re for Taviftock. He called the attention * of 


* This opening of the proceedings, down to the appear- 

ance of Hotham in the debate, 1s taken from Clarendon It 

Hrff.ii, is here given becaufe, although neither in the notes of D’ Ewes, 

46-7. nor thofe of Verney, 1 there any mention of st,—-both begin- 
ning their account with Hotham'’s fpeech,—it is not onl 

quite poffible that Hyde may have {poken what he here attri- 

butes to himfelf, but it is even likely that he fo endeavoured 
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the Houfe to the offence which had been com- Shows its 
mitted on Monday night. He enlarged upon “""8*" 
the mifchief it was then like to have produced, 

and which would unavoidably be produced, if 

the cuftom or liberty of individuals protefting 
againft the fenfe of the Houfe fhould ever be ad- 
mitted. That was the firft time it had ever been 

offered there, and care ought to be taken that it 

fhould be the laft, by fevere judgment upon 

thofe who had begun the prefumption. Where- Hyde 
upon Hyde rofe and faid, that it concerned °¢'"45*: 
him to juftify what he had done, being the 

firft man who mentioned the proteftation. 

But he was interrupted by a general noife and 
clamour, one half the Houfe crying to him amd cla- 
to ‘* withdraw,” and the other half to ‘* {peak.” mour. 
He waited awhile, and then refumed. He 

was not old enough, he faid, to know the 
ancient cuftoms of that Houfe; but he well 

knew it was a very ancient cuftom in the 

Houfe of Peers. Leave was never denied Why not 
there to any man who afked that he might pro- Commons 
teft, and enter his diffent, againft any judgment Lords? 
of the Houfe to which he would not be under- 

ftood to have given his confent; and he did 

not underftand any reafon why a commoner 
fhould not have the fame liberty, if he defired 

not to be involved in any vote which he 
thought might poffibly be inconvenient to him. 

He had not offered his proteftation againft the 
Remonftrance, though he had oppofed it all he 


to put himfelf forward, when he found that his friend Palmer Hyde and 
was to be called to account. The matter of the fo-called Palmer. 
private difpute raifed as between Hyde and Palmer, which I 
altogether difbelieve in, is not affeé&ted by it either way. 
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could, becaufe it remained fti]l within thofe 
walls. He had only defired leave to proteft 


, againft the printing it; which, he thought, 


was in many refpects not lawful for them to 
do, and might prove very pernicious to the 
public peace. 

This was liftened to with fome impatience ; 
and at its clofe the member for Beeralfton, 
always impetuous and forward on fuch occa- 
fions, was for having the Houfe to call upon 
Mr. Hyde to withdraw, fince he confeffed that 
he firft propofed the proteftation; but Mr. 
Strode’s fuggeftion was difregarded, and not 
the leaft notice appears to have been taken of 
Mr. Hyde’s own propofal to make a martyr 
of himfelf. 

Mr. Hotham, the member for Scarborough, 
familiarly called Jack Hotham, the fon of Sir 
John, and fo foon to perifh with him ona 
public fcaffold for treafon to the Parliament, 
rofe now and faid that the offence committed on 
Monday night which the Houfe was called to 
vifit with its fevereft cenfure, was committed 
by Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, the member for 
Stamford. A gentleman on that occafion had 
offered, with the leave of the Houfe, to make 
a proteftation, and another had feconded him ; 
upon which the faid Mr. Palmer had without 
leave cried out, I do proteft, and, further en- 
couraging men to cry out every man the fame, 
had faid that he protefted ‘< for himfelf and 
“‘the reft.” Many voices here interrupted 
Hotham, fhouting out that Palmer’s words 
were “ a// the reft.””. The fpeaker proceeded, 
and fhowed that fuch words in the mouth of 
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any member, tended to draw on a mutiny ; of a m- 
and that if this were permitted in the Houfe, ""” 
any one might make himfelf the head of a 
faction therein, and there would foon then be 
an end of the liberty and privileges of Parlia- 
ment, and they might fhut up their doors. mMovesto 
He therefore defired that Mr. Palmer, not have him 
being in the Houfe, might be fent for. snag 
Several members of Hyde’s party next rofe, 
and objected to Palmer’s being fent for ; and 
fome wifhed to know by what right Mr. 
Hotham had applied the word ‘< faction” to 
any fection of members in that Houfe. But, 
adds D’Ewes, *‘ whilft we were in debate about Palmer 
“< fending for him, Mr. Palmer came in; eters 
“‘ and then Mr. Hotham laid the fame charge 
* againft him which he had done before, for 
‘© the fubftance thereof.”” Hereon, he con- 
tinues, fome would have had Mr. Palmer to 
make his anfwer, and then to withdraw into 
the Committee Chamber, that fo they might 
proceed to cenfure; but others faid, that 
either he had committed no fault to which he 
was to an{wer, or, if he had {poken anything 
amifs, he was to have been queftioned for it at : 
the time when he fpake it, and not at this time, Conflia 
which was two days fince the pretended words of irends 
were uttered. ‘* And this was maintained,” *"° ‘°° 
fays D’Ewes, ‘‘ with great vehemence by thofe 
«¢ who {pake for Mr. Palmer.”’ 
Hyde and Culpeper were as ufual the moft 
vehement. Speaking to the orders of the 
Houfe, Hyde faid * the charge againft Palmer 


* Clarendon’s own account of his fpeech is, that, upon 
Mr Palmer being called upon to explain, ‘* Mr. Hyde (who 
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Hyde was againft the orders, being he was only 

‘upports charged with words, not with any ill carriage. 

"This being fo, and the words not having been 

excepted againft at the time they were fpoken, it 

was now no orderly charge. For, in that cafe, 

Too late 2 man might be queftioned for words f{poken a 

to require month or a year ago, as well as for thofe fpoken 

Lseridiaed on Monday laft. Words might be forged, too, 

and then how could a man anfwer for himfelf? 

It would take away the great privilege of free- 

dom of fpeech. Culpeper went fill further. 

Alfo {peaking to the orders of the Houfe, he 

took the objection, that the members affembled 

Culpeper on that day, Wednefday the 24th, could not be 

fie’ ~« competent judges of words fpoken on Monday 

the 22nd, becaufe divers were on this occa- 

fion prefent who on the former were abfent; 

although he did not deny that the Houfe 

was the fame in refpect of the power of it. 

And what could be more dangerous than for a 

man to be queftioned for words fpoken in the 

Members Houfe after the time he fhould {peak them ; 

fo be quel- for might he not in fuch cafe be alfo queftioned 
only at 1n another parliament after ? 

fpeaking. ‘Thefe confident opinions appear to have 

fhaken fome of the members prefent; the 

‘© loved him much, and had rather have fuffered himfelf, 

*¢ than that he fhould) {poke to the order of the Houfe, and 

“* {aid that it was againft the orders and practice of the Houfe 

“¢ that any man fhould be called upon to explain, for anything 

*€ he {aid in the Houfe two days before ; when :t could not be 

“6 aa that his own memory could recolleé all the words 

* he had uied ; or, that anybody elfe could charge him with 

Hyde *‘ them ; and appealed to the Houfe whether there was any 

reported ‘* precedent of the like—and there 1s no doubt there never had 

by him- ‘been; and it was very irregular.”? The account of the 


felf: Hi?. fpeech in the text, however, is manifeftly more correé&t than 
ii, 48. this notice of it preferved by it. author. 


~ 
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debate went on with increafing heat; and three 
hours had been fo paffed, when Denzil Hollis Denzil 
got up, and declared that he would charge ari 
Mr. Palmer with a new charge, in making a new 
pernicious motion. But now, Sir Simonds ge. 
D’Ewes, fortified with precedents, advanced to 

the refcue; undertaking to prove that the 
original propofition to make Palmer refpon- 

fible for the words he had uttered, was ftrictly 

in accordance with the ufage, and no violation 

of the orders, of the Commons. 

He began by faying he was forry, with al] D Ewes 
his heart, that the Houfe fhould already have cai 
loft fo much time about this bufinefs, and the 
more becaufe it concerned a gentleman whom 
he had long known, and knew to be learned in 
his profeflion. But he wondered to {fce any Rephes to 
member of that Houfe, and much more Hyde. 
(alluding to Hyde) any of the long robe, 
affirm that they could not queftion words 
fpoken therein any day after they were fpoken, 
unlefs exception to the words were taken at 
the time of fpeaking. ‘*I dare be bold to 
fay,” continued Sir Simonds, warming into 
confidence, as his well-beloved records and 
precedents came to him at need, “ there 
‘© are almoft precedents in every Journal we Exhibits 
“‘ have of the Houfe of Commons. Some hit 
“<T can remember upon the fudden, as Mr. 

‘¢ Copley, in the time of Queen Mary; Mr. 
<¢ Peter Wentworth, in 35th Elizabeth ; * and, 
‘in 43d and 44th of the fame Queen, either 


_ *® “Y was miftaken in the year,” notes the particular 
D’Ewes in the margin of his Scurnal: ‘for it was in—’”’ 
but alas! the correétion is not legible to me. 
z 
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<< one Haftings took exception at Mr. Francis 
‘© Bacon, or he to Haftings, for I dare not 
‘© truft an ill memory with the exact relation 
‘* of it upon the fudden. And all thefe were 
“¢ queftioned in this House after the day was 
‘€ paffed in which the words were fpoken. 
«© This, indeed, is the true, ancient, funda- 
mental right of parliament, that we fhould 
not be queftioned anywhere elfe for things 
fpoken within thefe walls. But that we 
fhould not have power here to queftion our 
own members for words fpoken within thefe 
« walls, either at the time when the faid words 
<“‘ were fpoken, or at any time after alfo, were 
“¢ to deftroy thofe very hberties and rights of 
© parliament.” 

Having laid down thus clearly and boldly 
the undoubted parliamentary rule, D’Ewes 
went on to apply it to Palmer’s cafe. Pre- 
mifing that the words fpoken, and matter of 
fact in iffue, muft be ftated exadctly, he fhewed 
that to refift any propofal to queftion the fame, 
whether at the moment of delivery, or at any 
time after, would be to cecline the juftice of 
the Houfe ; which for his pait he fhould never 
do, but fhould always be ready to anfwer, at 
any prefent or future time, to anything he 
fhould there fay. As for that which was ob- 


jected, he continued, by the gentleman on the 


other fide (and he pointed to Sir John Cul- 
peper), that it were a dangerous thing for them 
to admit that a fucceeding parliament might 
queftion what was done in a former, there was 
nothing more ordinary or more ufual. There 
was no doubt whatever but that a fucceeding 
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parliament might not only queftion any par- Future 
ticular thing done by them, as, for example, Parlia- 
what was in progrefs at that moment, but pichion 
might alfo revoke and repeal all the acts and patt 
ftatutes which they had paffed. And the rea- 
fon thereof was evident and plain. For they 
fat not there in their own right, but were fent 
thither, and entrufted by the whole kingdom ; 
the knights being chofen by the feveral coun- 
ties, and the reft by the feveral cities and towns. 
And, for that which was objected by the fame 
worthy gentleman oppofite, that, there being 
divers others in the Houfe who were not there 
when the words were fpoken, therefore the Houfe un- 
Houfe was not the fame, he (Sir Simonds en kes 

: y abfence 
D’Ewes) faid confidently that the Houfe was ot mem- 
the fame to all intents and purpofes, not only b*™ 
quoad poteftatem, but quoad notionem alfo ; for 
of courfe he affumed there muft be a_ perfect 
agreement as to what the words were that were 
{poken, before they could procced to acenfure 
of them. Whereupon, as though remember- 
ing his own abfence at the extraordinary {cene, 
he thus proceeded : 

‘© And truly they may well be excufed that D’Ewes’s 
‘< were abfent out of this Houfe at midnight, Orence at 
‘© for it was about that time on Monday night midnight 
<* Jaft when thefe words were fpoken; and I 3 Mon- 
Sd h der that fo many in this ”’ 

o as much won y 
‘© Houfe fhould objec& that the fpeaking of 
<< words 1s not an action, when that old verfe 
‘¢ affures us of the contrary—‘ Quatuor et 
<* © dentes et duo labra fimul, &c.’ And more 
“‘ ftrange it feems to me alfo, that when this 
“‘ worthy gentleman himfelf (and I pointed to 

z 2 
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Would ‘* Mr. Palmer) hath fo often ftood up, him- 
oe ‘*felf, to fpeak, fo many fhould hinder him ; 
ipeak § “* for if they will not let him fpeak by way of 
‘¢ anfwering, yet let him fpeak by way of 
‘* fpeaking.—Some laughed at this, thinking I 
‘© had been miftaken; but I proceeded and 
‘€ told them, that I fhould be forry to fpeak 
“‘ anything in that Houfe which I could not 
‘““make pood logic of; and therefore I ftill 
D'Ewes ‘* preffed, that if we would not let him fpeak 
area’ ‘by way of anfwering, that is by coaction 
’ and as a delinquent, then let him fpeak by 
‘© way of fpeaking, that 1s /ermoni /ibero et /pon- 
‘¢ ganeo. And who knows,” concluded the 
precife and Jearned orator, ‘* but that he may 
“¢ give much fatisfaction to this Houfe by his 
‘* fpeaking ? And therefore, Sir, I defire that 
‘¢ he may be heard.” 

ena The defire of the worthy Sir Simonds, how- 
revent ever, failed to convince Mr. Palmer’s friends 
isrifing. of the expediency of yielding thereto. In vain 
the Speaker renewed the propofition that the 
member for Stamford fhould be heard. In 
vain was it urged that no man was entitled to 
object becaufe none knew what he would fay. 
The objectors ttood fo firm, that it became 
A divifion Clear 1t would have to come to a divifion, and 
called for. Fiyde and Culpeper violently called out to 
divide. Palmer withdrew into the Committee 
Chamber, and the Speaker put the queftion— 
As many as are of opinion that Mr. Palmer 
fhall be required to anfwer to the charge laid 
againi{t him, let them fay Aye. ‘* But then,” 

Hyde Qa! Fae 
moves interpofes D’Ewes, ‘‘ Mr. Palmer’s friends 
addition ¢¢ would have had thefe words to have been 
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‘¢ added to the queftion, namely, ‘ for words to quef- 
“*« by him fpoken on Monday night laft;’"°" 
‘© but we that thought Mr. Palmer deferved 
“to be queftioned, would not agree to that 
“addition. Whereupon it came to a divifion 
‘* upon the queftion.” 
The tellers appointed on the one fide were 
Hyde and Sir Frederick Cornwallis, and on 
the other Sir Thomas Barrington and Sir 
Martin Lumley, the member for Effex. The 
Ayes went out, and proved to be but 1463; the Defeated 
Noes (of whom D’Ewes was one) fat ftill, and PY es 
were 192. It being directed, upon this, that 
Hyde’s addition fhould not be made, Sir Robert 
Hatton, the member for Caftle Rifing, and a 
determined royalift, jumped up to fpeak againft 
the other queftion ; but Mr. Speaker interrupted 
and told him he was out of order, for he could 
not now {peak until the queftion had been put. 
It was put accordingly, the fame tellers being original 
appointed on both fides; and the Ayes (of yada 
whom D’Ewes was one) going out, were 190, aoe 7 
whereas the Noes, fitting ftill, were but 142. 142. 
It was thereupon immediately ordered, that 
Mr. Palmer fhould be required to {peak ; and 
being called down from the Committee Cham- 
ber, in which he had remained fince before the 
firft divifion, he was informed by the Speaker Palmer 
that the Floufe required him to make anfwer require? 
to the charge laid againft him. nealeen 
He prefently arofe, and, profeffing his inno- 
cency as to the particular matter alleged, 
made relation of fome foregoing paflages. 
That when, upon the vote being determined 
that the Declaration fhould pafs, a motion was 
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made by Mr. Peard that it fhould be printed, 
divers protefted againft it; and that himfelf 
defired alfo to have his proteftation entered, 
apainft the printing but not the paffing; and 
that when, afterwards, it was moved that the 
names of fuch as had protefted might be entered, 
he being unfatisfied, and defiring it might be 
debated firft whether fuch a proteftation might 
be made or not, wifhed a day to be appointed 
for that end, and thereupon defired that his 
own name, and the names of the reft who had 
protefted, might be entered by the Clerk. 
And that, Mr. Hampden thereupon afking him, 
how he knew other men’s minds, he anfwered, 
becaufe he had heard others defire their names 
to be entered, and heard them cry ‘* All, all.” 
But for the other words charged upon him, that 
he had protefted ‘‘ in the name of himfelf and 
“¢ the reft,”” he declared he did not remember 
that he had fpoken them. But he was very 
fenfible of his own misfortune, and forry for 
having given that occafion to the Houfe to quef- 
tionhim. And fo, having ended, he withdrew 
again into the Committee Chamber. 

Bulftrode Whitelocke, member for Marlow, 
and a perfonal friend of Palmer’s, though him- 
felf a fupporter of the Remonftrance, rofe 
immediately after to confirm generally, by his 
own recollection, the fubftance of the ftatement 


jut made: but the hour was now late, it hav- 


ing long ftruck four, and it had grown fo dark 
that the Speaker was no longer able to difcern 
who ftood up. Cries from both fides became 


loud for an adjournment, and order was accor- 


‘dingly made that the further confideration of 
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Mr. Palmer’s offence fhould be refumed at ten sutbye& 
o’clock the next morning. Dark as it was, t0>¢ 
however, the Houfe was not allowed to rifeto 
until the indefatigable Mr. Pym had obtained morrow. 
direction for a committee, confifting of him- 

felf, Mr. Denzil Hollis, and others, to take 
examinations of divers Irifhmen* then in the 
ferjeant’s cuftody, fufpected of privity in the 

late horrible defign ; and his purpofe in fo 
demanding this immediate committee was, 

that thofe who on examination might be found 

not fairly obnoxious to fufpicion might at once 

be difmiffed. Through all the frequent con- Ad; 
{piracies and dangers of this troubled time, the loa a 
reins of authority feized by the Houfe were 4:30. 
held with a firm, yet wife and temperate, hand ; 

and no {train upon the liberty of the fubject 

that could be fafely fpared, was countenanced 

or permitted by its great leader. 


§ xx1. PaLMer’s PuNISHMENT AND 
SUBMISSION. 


On Thurfday, the 25th of November, the Tenth | 
Speaker took the chair at ten o’clock ; but Mr. ‘Thurfday, 
Solicitor St. John interpofed before the re- 25th Nov. 
fumption of Palmer’s bufinefs, to obtain leave 
to bring in a fhort bill for the levy of tonnage 
and poundage, and after him Denzil Hollis 
rofe to remind the Houfe of that fuggeftion of Petition 


the worthy member fitting below him by the ag = 


* ‘© He hoped alfo,” the liberal leader told the Houfe on 
this occafion, ‘‘ that they had the woman in hold who had 
*¢ conveyed letters into Ireland.” 
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bar (defignating Pym) which had found favour 
on Monday night, to accompany the Remon- 
ftrance by a Petition to his Majefty; as to 
which he moved accordingly that fome might 
be appointed to draw this Petition, in fuch 
manner as to fhow what had neceffitated them 
to make their Declaration. Some little debate 
enfued hereon, and ended in the adoption of 
Hollis’s motion that the Petition fhould be 
prepared and prefented by the fame committee 
that had drawn the Declaration ; to which was 
added an order, on the motion of Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, member for Middlefex, that they 
fhould include in the faid Petition a form of 
congratulation for his Majefty’s fafe return 
from Scotland, which fhould alfo be prefented 
to him in the name of the Houfe. 

D'Ewes had left his place while Hollis was 
{peaking, and when he returned to it, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, he found the Solici- 
tor-General preffing his bill of tonnage through 
the neceflary ftages to obtain its enactment 
before the exifting bill fhould expire. After 
this, fome other bufinefs of moment prefented 
itfelf, but members grew impatient for the 
conclufion of the debate refpecting Palmer ; 
and on the motion of Sir Robert Cook, who 
fat for Tewkefbury, and who urged with fome 
vehemence the propriety of not delaying cen- 
fure in a matter affecting the high privileges 
of the Houfe, that fubject was reflumed. ‘“‘ We 
“‘ then,” fays D’Ewes, ‘* proceeded before 
“ twelve of the clock with the debate and 
‘* confideration touching Mr. Palmer’s offence. 
‘© That held til about three of the clock in 
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“© the afternoon, before we proceeded to debate 
*¢ of his punifhment.”’ 

The fubftance of the fpeeches on either fide 
will fufficiently indicate the character of the 
early part of the debate. In aggravation it Speeches 
was infifted on, that as to the particular 0" sther 
matter, Palmer’s great ability in his profeffion, ~ 
his very temperatenefs of nature in the general, 
and the fact of his being a gownfman, much 
increafed his offence. ‘‘ That after the firft 
‘<diftemper of the Houfe was well pacified 
‘‘ which arofe about the proteftation-making, 
‘‘ he, by hts new motion to have a protefta- 
‘© tion entered in his own name and the name 
“© of all the reft, did again raife the flame to In aggra- 
“‘fuch an heighth, as, if God had not pre- vation of 
‘<¢ vented it, murder and calamity might have” 
‘© followed thereupon, and this parliament 
‘© with our pofterity and the kingdom itfelf 
‘© might have been deftroyed. For, upon 
«© Mr. Palmer’s faid motion, fome waved their scene it 
‘© hats, and others took their {words with the had occa- 
‘< {cabbards out of their belts and held them "°"** 
“in their hands.” On the other fide, in 
extenuation, it was urged, that Palmer had in 
no refpect forfeited his reputation as a fober, 
learned, and moderate man. That his only 
intent in the motion he made was to put an 
end to the particular night’s debate, it being 
fo far {pent ; and to put off to a further day In ex- 
the difpute of the queftion whether the mem- fcnuation 
bers of that Houfe might proteft or not.” 
There had been an earneft offer to proteft on 
the part of Mr. Hyde, then a motion to take 
names by others, and then Palmer moved in 
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the name of himfelf and all others of his mind ; 
but whether this was to proteft, or to take 
names, was yet a queftion. Afterwards, in- 
deed, Palmer was queftioned by Mr. Hampden, 
and he ftood up, and the Houfe cried, “* All, 
«Call.” But there was no proof that he had 
an intention to raife any heat or combuttion. 
He had done very good fervice in the Houfe, 
and particularly in the enquiries into foreft 
abufes, where he occupied the chair ; and he 
was entitled to have that remembered now. 
Some, however, went ftill further in extenua- 
tion, and others even juftified what he had 
done to be no offence at all. 

The afternoon wore away in fuch debate, 
but it was in vain that Palmer’s friends ex- 
haufted every refource to avert what they too 
plainly felt muft inevitably come. The popu- 
lar leaders were not to be turned from their 
purpofe. The offence committed, and the 
perfon committing it, were of no ordinary 
kind. The offence ftruck at the very fource 
and foundation of the power of the Houfe, 
breaking down all the barriers which old ufage 
and cuftom had thrown up, to keep before the 
people fole and intact, no matter what their 
internal divifions might be, the authority and 
influence of the Commons. The offender in 
himfelf reprefented a new and powerful party, 
bred within the Houfe itfelf, who would have 
entered through the breach fo made, and turned 
that very influence and authority to the fecret 
fervice of the King. Palmer’s fuccefs would 
have divided the Houfe againft itfelf; into a 
Minority claiming to be free from undue ftrain 
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and preffure upon their confciences, oppofed to place 
to a Majority claiming predominance incom- Shiv. ya. 
patible with the exercife of individual rights, jonty. 
and coercing free deliberation. Once admit 
fuch divifion, all the votes of the paft year 
would lofe their claim to continued refpect,’ 
and the Sovereign would again be uncontrolled. 
No jot would Pym and Hampden confent to 
abate, therefore, from what was {ftrictly necef- 
fary to fingle out and fet afide what Palmer 
had done, as matter of high and weighty 
cenfure. But they did not go coun it. Punth- 
They demanded his committal to the Tower para 
until due fubmiffion and retractation were 
made. 

Some indeed were eaper to have gone 
farther, demanding his expulfion; but none 
of the great names on the liberal fide appear 
among thefe, who were in truth led by the 
very man, Sir John Hotham, whom Claren- ae ih 
don reprefents as moft oppofed to what the jorex. 
leading men defired as to himfelf. Sir Robert pultun. 
Cook, the member for Tewkefbury, would 


* Clarendon occafionally, to ufe an exprcfhon of his own, Clarendon 
** Jets himfelt loofe” (Aiff.1.7 asf, to quote Wasrburton’s © letting 
fhrewd comment on the phraft, he were {peaking againft his himfelt 
duty when he cenfures the Crown); and theic 15 a remarkable loofc.” 
and moft weighty paffage in his Hiffory (252), in which he Hi/? 11. 
diftin&tly admits that it was the King’s habit to confent to 252, 
particular meafures (in this cafe he 1s {peaking of the bill for 
taking away the legiflative power of the bifhops) from an 
opinion that what he held to be the violence and force ufed 
in procuring them, rendered them abfolutely invalid and void, 
and ‘* made the confirmation of them lefs confidered, as not 
‘‘ being of ftrength to make that a& good, which was in 
‘titfelf null And I doubt,” he adds, *‘ this logic had an 
‘¢ influence upon other aéts of no lef, moment than thefe.” 
Thofe are furely very fignificant and pregnant words, See 
anté, p. 155 
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have had the offender not only fentenced to 
Speeches the Tower, but turned out of the Houfe as 
by frends well: whereupon Sir John Strangways got up 
of Palmer. and reminded that worthy member, that as he 
had been {worn fince the laft Lord Steward 
{urrendered his ftaff, fome doubts exifted how 
far there was any legal commiffion to {wear 
him,* and perhaps he might himfelf, by the 
ftatute 21ft of James, be turned out of the 
eres Houfe before Mr. Palmer. The member for 
ways and Southwark, Mr. Bagfhaw, rofe next, and, as a 
Baythaw brother barrifter of Palmer’s, took the liberty 
to doubt whether, having denied the fact 
charged, he was fit to be fentenced; feeing 
that the charge had really not yet been proved 
by any one man, and all judges fhould go 
JSecundum allegata et probata. But Palmer 
found a more effective advocate in Mr. John 
Crew, the member for Brackley. 
Crew Crew, a man of great fortune, and of prin- 
tern ¢iple as firm and unaffailable as he was gene- 
rally moderate in fpeech (it was by his help 
chiefly that Vane and Cromwell were able 
fubfequently to pafs the Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance), had voted uniformly with Pym and 
Hampden throughout the debates on the 
Remonftrance,t and he now thought that the 


Pembroke ° Three days fubfequent to this, an order was made to 

Lord move the Lords to join with the Commons in moving his 

Steward, Majefty ‘* to appoint the Earl of Pembroke Loid Steward of 
‘his Majefty*s houfehold: tor that this Houfe 1s deprived of 
** certain member, by reafon there is no Lord Steward, to 
“€ give or authorile the giving of the oaths of allegiance and 
‘* tupremacy.” 

Crew at ¢ It is worth mention, perhaps, that in the famous treaty 

Uxbridge. of Uxbridge, nearly four years after this date, Crew was one 
of the commiffioners on the fide of the Parliament, with 
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juftice of the cafe, which he confidered to have Suggetts 
been fully admitted, would be fatisfied fuffi- FPamnd 
ciently by fuch admonifhment as the Speaker speaker 
ftanding in his place might then and there 
adminifter. For himfelf, he would interpret 
things doubtful ever in the beft fenfe ; and he 

could not forget fuch fervice as Mr. Palmer 

had heretofore rendered to the caufe which in 

this late matter had received fome offence 

from him. = ‘“* Sir,”’ continued this difcreet and 
temperate advocate, ‘‘though none can plead 

‘‘ his merits to excufe a fault, yet if I have Reminds 
‘‘ received many favours from a man that pouc ot 
‘Snow doth me injury, [ fhall not forget taviccs 
‘¢ thofe benefits, but be the willinger to for- 

‘© get the injury, and the rather in this place, 

‘© becaufe we have power to punifh our own 

‘© members when they offend, but not to 

‘€ reward them when they do well.” It was 
impoffible that fuch an appeal as this fhould 

fail of effect; but the effect was in a great 
degree removed by a fpeech in which Waller Waller 
meant to have followed up the advantage, but, 4227" 
in his lively audacious way, feeking to pleafe 

both fides, fatisfied neither, and almoft wholly 

loft what Crew had gained. He defired the 
Houfe not to permit a man’s fuccefs to be lef dif 
the proof of his delinquency. All their 7" 
punifhments were but the Tower and the Bar, 

and thofe were great punifhments, when they 

were inflicted for great offences. But the cuf- 

tom had arifen, both within and without thofe 


Geoffrey Palmer oppofed to him on the King’s fide. See 
Clarendon, Hisff. 11. 37, 76, and go. 
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Too many walls, of punifhments difproportioned to the 


penalties 
for {mall 
offences. 


Do not 
punifh 
tempel- 
Ance,. 


Anger of 
Hotham 


Sugg: f- 
tion by 
Sir Ralph 
Hopton 


offence. In former days, while Queen Eliza- 
beth reigned, a check from the Council Table, 
or a fentence in the Star Chamber, was of 
fuch repute that none efteemed men who were 
fo checked or fentenced: but what was it 
their Remonftrance had juftly taken exception 
to? Of late thefe punifhments had been in- 
flicted for fuch fmall offences, that all men 
did rather value and efteem thofe as martyrs 
who fuffered in that way, than difefteem them 
for it. He adjured them, therefore, to let 
no man be punifhed for temperance, left they 
fhould feem to punifh virtue.—The refult of 
which homily, by one whofe great wit and 
parts had brought himfelf fuch {mall efteem, 
may perhaps be meafured by what followed 
immediately after. Sir John Hotham declared 
that if by the rules of the Houfe any greater 
cenfure than expulfion and the Tower could 
be laid upon the offender, he would gladly 
go higher than even thofe. Happily the ma- 
jority were not of that opinion. 

«This laft debate,” fays D’Ewes, ‘held 
<¢ till paft four, at which time I withdrew out 
“of the Houfe. When I returned again, the 
‘‘ debate was, which of the two queftions 
* fhould be put firft: whether for his fending 
“‘to the Tower, or for his being expelled 
“ out of the Houfe.”” Upon this, Sir Ralph 
Hopton, member for Wells, afterwards fo 
confpicuous on the King’s fide in the war 
as ** Hopton of the Weft,” appears to have 
taken the lead. He moved that the queftion 
of fending to the Tower fhould be firft put; 
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becaufe, he argued, if that for expulfion were 
put firft, being the greater, the judgment of 
the Houfe would be paffed by it, and then the 
leffer queftion could not be put. Such a point Rephed 
mooted as this rarely failed to call up D’Ewes. {0 by 
He rofe accordingly, and craved leave rather ie 
to fpeak to the orders of the Houfe than to 
the order of putting the queftions. In refpect 
of the remarks which had been laft made, he 
wondered to hear fuch from an ancient parlia- 
ment man; for it was not the putting and 
voting of one, two, three, or four queftions 
there, that made the judgment of the Houfe. 
‘© That, Sir,’’ continued the precife SirSimonds, Utiges ot 
‘© is to be pronounced by yourfelf, our Speaker, toute. 
‘© to whom we direct our f{peeches ; and then, 
‘Cand not till then, is the judgment of this 
‘© Houfe paft.” He added that, if they could 
not agree which of the two queftions fhould be 
paffed firft, for his part he fhould be content to 
have them paffed together. 

The refult is thus fucciné&ly recorded by 
the fame veracious and conf{cientious witnefs. 
«© Others {pake after me, and the contention Queftion, 
‘¢ which queftion fhould be firft put was again Put- 
“fet on foot: till at laft it was refolved, by 
“‘ queftion, that the matter touching Mr. 
<* Palmer’s going to the Tower fhould be firft 
‘¢ determined; and thereupon the Speaker did 
“ firft put this queftion—As many as are of shall 
“opinion that Mr. Palmer fhould be fent to Palmer be 
‘‘the Tower, there to remain during the Tower? 
‘* pleafure of the Houfe, let them fay Aye. 
«© Upon which followed a great affirmative ; 
<< and the queftion being put negatively, there 


Yes: by 
169 to 
128. 


Shall he 
be ex- 


pelled ? 


No by 
163 to 
131 


Houle 
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‘* were many Noes: whereupon there followed 
‘© a divifion of the Houfe, and the Speaker 
‘© appointed Sir Thomas Barrington and Sir 
<¢ John Clotworthy tellers for the Ayes, of 
‘© which I was one, and we went out and were 
‘©in number 169; the tellers appointed for 
“< the Noes, who ftayed in the Houfe, being 
“the Lord Falkland and Mr. Strangways” 
(the member for Bridport), ‘and the number 
“© of them was 128. ‘Then the Speaker put 
‘¢ the fecond queftion, namely—As many as 
‘Care of opinion that Mr. Palmer fhall be 
‘¢ expelled from being a member of this Houfe 
‘‘ during this parliament, let them fay Aye. 
“ Upon which followed a leffer affirmative 
‘‘ than formerly; and upon the negative, a 
‘< greater number of Noes. The Houfe was 
‘‘ again divided, and the fame tellers appointed 
‘‘ both for the Ayes and Noes as before. I 
‘was an Aye, and the Ayes went out again, 
*< and were in number 131. ‘The Noes that 
‘* continued in the Houfe were 163. And fo 
‘¢ Mr. Palmer efcaped expulfion out of the 
“© Houfe, which his offence had deferved in a 
‘‘ high meafure. We appointed to meet to- 
“morrow morning by ten of the clock, and 
“¢ fo the Houfe rofe between fix and feven of 
“© the clock at night.” 

On the next day, Friday the 26th of No- 
vember, Palmer, ‘‘in his barrifter’s gown,” 
appeared at the Bar to receive fentence; and, 


26th Nov. kneeling there, was informed by Mr. Speaker 


Palmer 
appears a 
ar. 


, that the judgment awarded to his offence was 


committal to the Tower during the pleafure 
of the Houfe. To the Tower he was com- 
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mitted accordingly, and there remained until 1s com- 

Wednefday the 8th of December; on the mitted. 

morning of which day ‘‘the humble petition 

“of Geoffrey Palmer was read, wherein he 

“«< did acknowledge his offence and the juftice 

“* of the Houfe, and his forrow that he had sn Dec. 

“< fallen into its difpleafure ;’’ upon which an Sends in 

order paffed for the difcharge of Mr. Palmer Pog‘y" 

from his imprifonment in the Tower. releaied. 
As to this fubmiffion of his friend, Claren- 

don is wholly filent; and, in fo far as the fin of 

fuppreffion may be lefs than that of deliberate 

falfification, the circumftance fhould perhaps 

be mentioned to his praife. He alfo uncon- Refults of 

{cioufly renders tribute to the fagacity and poumeet 

fteadinefs of purpofe with which the leaders ene” 

had purfued and obtained their object in thefe 

long and paffionate debates, when he fays, that, 

having compaffed their main end, they found 

the fenfe of the Houfe more at their devotion 

from that time, and admits that the minority 

grew fo caft down and dejected, that the lead- 

ing men ever after met no equal oppofition Claren- 

within its walls. But in every other point of dons 

thefe later, as of the earlier proceedings, every ee 

fingle fentence he utters is a misftatement. 

He fays there was not the leaft doubt that 

there never had been any precedent for calling Series of 

a member to account for words fpoken except muftate- 

at the moment of their utterance: Whereas ™"” 

D’Ewes’s precedents have been feen. He fays 

that, after two hours’ debate, additional delays 

and bitternefs were only fpared by Palmer's 

own voluntary offer that to fave the Houfe 

farther trouble he might anfwer and withdraw : 
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Whereas the anfwer was only given upon com- 
pulfion, after a formal divifion had left no 


Alleged alternative. He fays that the real fecret of 


provnd of 


oftility to 
Palmice 


No truth 
therein. 


Falfe 
averment 


the hoftility difplayed to Palmer, and the reafon 
why the angry men prefied with all their power 
that he might be expelled the Houfe, was that 
they had borne him a long grudge for the 
civility he fhowed as one of the managers in 
the profecution of the Earl of Strafford, in 
that he had not ufed the fame reproachful 
language which the others had done: Whereas 
the men moft eager to protect Palmer were 
notorioufly thofe who, like Culpeper, Falkland, 
and even Hyde himfelf, had fhown leaft mercy 
or forbearance to Strafford. Finally he fays,* 
that in the clofe of the day, when the divifion 
was taken againft Palmer, and on the rifing of 
the Houfe, an order was obtained, without 
much oppofition, for the printing of the Remon- 
{trance: Whereas two days were occupied by 
the Palmer debate, and not even an attempt was 


* I give the entire paffage, taking it up from where the 
paflage previoufly quoted (ante, p 336) ends. As he there 
mentions, he had appealed to the Houfe whether there was 


Clarendon any precedent of the hke: ‘‘ and there 1» no doubt,” he con- 


Firf*. ile 
48-9. 


tinues, “there never had been; and it was very irregular. 
** But they were too poflitively refolved to be diverted , and, 
‘* after two hours debate, he himielt defired, ‘that to fave the 
“* © Houfe tarther trouble, he might aniwer and withdraw ’— 
** which he did When it drew towards night, after many 
‘** hours debate, 2t was ordered that he fhould be committed 
‘* to the Tower , the angry men preffing with all their power, 
* that he might be expelled the Houfe. having borne him a 
long grudge, forthe civility he fhowed im the profecution 
of the Earl of Strafford, that is, that he had not ufed the 
‘* fame reproachtul language which the others had done .. . 
‘ And in the clofe of that day, and the nfing of the Houle, 
‘“¢ without much oppofition, they obtained an order for the 
““ printing thear Remonftrance.” 
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made during either to {muggle in any order for asto_ 
the printing. When it was done, it was done Printing. 
openly, but the time forit was even yet notcome. 

Such are the deliberate averments of Cla- 
rendon; and fuch in each cafe the complete 
difproof which a fimple ftatement of the fac 
enables me to give. 


§ xxu1. PETITION TO ACCOMPANY REMON- 
STRANCE. 


SATURDAY, the 27th of November, was the Eleventh 
day named for reception of the report of the hts 
Committee appointed to draw the Petition to 
the King ; defigned, in accordance with Pym’s 
fuggeftion, to accompany the Remonttrance. 

It was ufhered in by threatening omens. 
Charles was now arrived from Scotland, and had xing’, 
been received with magnificent entertainment amval. 
in the City, on the previous Thurfday. He had 
returned afterwards to Whitehall in fuch elation 
and excitement as rarely was witneffed in him; 
between that evening and the following day, 
when he proceeded to Hampton Court, had 
given Nicholas the feals which were held by tmpohtic 
Windebank ; had deprived old Vane (whofe 2» 
Treafurer’s ftaff had been taken from him at 
York) of his Secretaryfhip ; had feen privately 
Culpeper, Falkland, and ‘“‘ Ned Hyde;” had 
directed a proclamation to be iffued for more Order as 
implicit obedience to the laws eftablifhed for te Rel- 
the exercife of religion; and had given order~ — 
for the immediate difmiffal of thofe Trained 
Bands employed upon guard at the two Houfes, 
which, as we have feen, upon the receipt of 

aad 
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Hampden’s difpatch out of Scotland an- 
nouncing the plots againft the leaders of the 
Covenant, had been ordered up for their pro- 
tection, and fince had guarded them by night 
and day.* He had alfo taken the refolution, 
though the act was deferred for yet a few days, 
to remove Col. Balfour from the command of 
the Tower, and to appoint Col. Lunsford in 
his place. The temper of the Houfe at fuch 
report as had reached them of thefe incidents 
was not flow in revealing itfelf. 

Prayers had juft been faid when Hampden 
rofe in his place; made a ftatement as to a 
Buckinghamfhire papift, one Adam Courtney, 
fufpected of connivance in the plot now proved 
againft the King’s officers to bring up the 
Army to overawe the Parliament; and, pro- 
ducing the minute pieces and fragments of 
certain letters which Courtney had torn up 
on his arreft, defired that they fhould be 
deciphered by the army committee then fit- 
ting, by whom alfo the delinquent could be 


* The order had been given by the King on the evening 
of his artival, Thurfday, the 25th Early on Friday mornin 
Pym reported to the Houfe that, whereas, heretofore, a Gu 
had been fet, at the defiue of the Commons, in refpeét of the 
multitude of foldieis, and other loofe perfons, infefting the 
Bones of Weftminfter, and was aftervards continued by 

th Houfes, and the Lord Chamberlain [ Effex], who had a 
coinmiffion to be Lord General on this fide Trent, took acare 
conce:mning the fame, but now, upon His Majefty’s return, 
he hath furrendered his commiffion, and the Lords have re- 
ceived a meffage from hi Majefty, to be communicated to 
both Houfes, ‘* that the Guard, that had been fet in his ab- 
** fence, perhaps was done upon good grounds, but now his 
°* prefence is a fufhcient guard to his people, and therefore 
‘it is his pleafure they fhould be difcharged ; and, if need be 
** to have a Guard hereafter, his Majefty will be as glad to 
** have a Guard as any other.” 
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brought up from Aylefbury gaol and ex- 
amined. After him rofe Mr. Oliver Crom- Oliver 
well, to call attention to a grofs flander againft Cromwell. 
the Houfe of which he held the proofs in his 

hand, and by which it feemed that ‘one 

‘“< whom he named not left he fhould with- 

‘© draw himfelf” had given out that the 
principal members had been alarmed on feeing 

the intended City entertainment to his Majefty 
announced, and had fent privately to the 

faid City to induce them not to entertain 

him. After Cromwell, Mr. Strode prefented 
himfelf, to move that fome courfe might be Suggettion 
taken for putting the kingdom in a pofture [0 ¢* . 
of defence, in which he was feconded by Sir kingdom 
Thomas Barrington and Sir Walter Earle; 

and, upon the fuggeftion of the fame active 
member, a committee of feven was named to 

draw up the whole proof of the firft defign to 

bring up the Army to overawe the Houfe, 

and to prepare for introduction at the next 
fitting a bill for the ‘*future commanding of 

‘¢ the Arms and the Trained Bands of the 

«© kingdom.” The member for Beeralfton Referred 
alfo moved that reafons fhould at once be pre- t9,Com- 
fented to his Majefty for the continuance of sc 
the Guard over both Houfes,* and that thefe 


* This was on Saturday ; and on the morning of the fol- Tuefday, 
lowing Tuefday, the 30th of November, Pym prefented thofe 20th Now. 
reafons in a remarkable report which fhows how thoroughly 
exifting dangers were appreciated, and how much was thus 
early fufpeéted of the King’s moft cherifhed defign. Already, 
in a fecond reply to a ating pion on the fubjeét of the con- King’s 
tinuance of the Guard, his Majefty had all but confefled his deficn as 
purpofe of gathering an armed force around his perion. So tg Guard. 
tender was he of the Parliament's fafety, he protefted, ‘* that to 
‘6 fecure them, not only from real, but even imaginary dangers, 
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fhould be drawn by the fame committee to 
whom it had been referred to prepare the 
Petition to accompany the Remonftrance. 


Perfonal ‘he had commanded the Earl of Dorfet to appoint fome of 
reafons, ‘ the Tramed Bands to wait upon the Parhament for a few 
« days; in which time, 1f he fhould be fatisfied that there is 
<* put reafon, he would continue them, and likewife take fuch 
“© a courfe for the Safery of Ais own perfon as fhould be fit.” 
Quietly diiregarding this intimation, Pym’s report was an 
elaborate expofition of reafons for continuing the exifting 
Pym’s Guard, under their own officers It adverted to the great 
counter number of diforderly, fufpicious, and defperate perfons, 
reafon. tfpecially of the Irifh nation, lurking in obfcure alleys and 
viétualling houfes in the fuburbs and other places near Lon- 
don and Weftminfter. It defcribed the jealoufy conceived 
upon difcovery of the defign in Scotland, for the furprifing of 
the perfons of divers of the nobihty, members of the parhia- 
ment there, which had been spoken of here, fome few days 
before it broke out, not without fome whifpering intimation 
that the ike was intended againft divers perfons of both Houfes : 
which had fourd the more credit, by reafon of the former 
attempt of bringing up the army, to difturb and enforce this 
Plots in) parliament =‘ It enlarged upon the confpiracy in Ireland, and 
progrei., dicated the alarming evidence exiiting that fomething of the 
like was defigned in England and Scotland It hinted at divers 
advertifements coming at the fame time from beyond fea, 
*¢ that there fhould be a great alteration of religion in England 
** in a few days, and that the necks of both the parliaments 
*‘ fhould be broken” It inftanced the recent divers examina- 
tions and dangerous fpeeches of the popith and difcontented 
party, and the fecret uate and confultations of the 
papifts in f{everal fhires and diftnéts. And its authors con- 
cluded that for thefe confiderations a Guard was neceflary ; 
for they did conceive there was juft caufe to apprehend that 
there was fome wicked and mifchievous pradhce fill in hand 
Attack on fo saterrupt the ,pacolaai proceedings of the parhament. Nor 
Parlia- lefs neceflary did they confider 1t that the Earl of Effex fhould 
ment be continued in the command  ‘“‘ For preventing whereof it 
expected. ‘S15 fit the Guard fhould be continued under the fame com- 
*¢ mand, or fuch other as they fhould choofe; but to have it 
‘* under the command of any other, not chofen by themfelves, 

‘¢ they can by no means confent to, and will rather run an 
‘¢ hazard, than admit of a precedent fo dangerous both to this 
‘and future parliaments. And they humbly leave it to his 
‘ Majefty to confider whether it will not be fit to fuffer his 
Unfafe * High Courtof parliament to enjoy that privilege of providing 
without  ‘ for their own fafety, which was never denied other inferior 
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After this the Houfe went into committee on 

the Tonnage and Poundage bill, with Mr. 
Lifle, the member for Winchefter (he who 
afterwards fat on the King’s trial), in the 
Clerk’s chair ; and on the Speaker’s refump- Remon- 
tion of his feat, between one and two o'clock ttrance 
mid-day, Pym entered with the Petition juft brooeht 
named in his hand. He craved permiffion in. 
at once to be permitted to read it; and hav- 
ing done this, it was handed over to the Clerk, 
who “loudly and deliberately’ read it over 
again. 

It was to the effect that his Majefty’s faith- Abfrac 
ful Commons did with much thankfulnefs and oo frent. 
joy acknowledge the great mercy and favour 
of God, in giving his Majefty a fafe and 
peaceable return out of Scotland into his king- 
dom of England, where the preffing dangers 
and diftempers of the State had caufed them, 
with much earneftnefs, to defire the comfort 
of his gracious prefence, to help the endea- Why 
vours of his Parliament for the averting of ne 
that ruin and difafter with which his king- defired 
doms at this time were threatened. For 
having convinced themfelves of the exiftence 
of a malignant party who had accefs to his 
perfon and councils, and whofe unceafing en- Zeal of 
deavours were to difcredit his Parliament and vy coun- 
to create a faction among his people, they ~~ 
had, for the prevention thereof, and the better 


** Courts: and that he will be pleafed gracioufly to believe, their own 
‘s that they cannot think themfelves fafe under any Guard, of Guard, 

6 which they fhall not be affured that it will be as faithful in 

*¢ defending his Majefty’s fafety as their own ; whereof they 

‘6 fhall always be more careful than of their own.” 
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information in fundry important particulars of 

Declara- his Majefty, the Peers, and all other his fub- 
tionpre- jeéts, been neceffitated to make a Declaration 
pb Of the ftate of the kingdom as well before as 
after the meeting of the parliament now 
affembled. Before fubmitting which, they 

to point efired frankly to point out with what danger 
outdan- to the country, and grievous affliction to all 
tate and Joyal dwellers therein, the practice was at- 
King. _ tended of placing in employments of truft and 
nearnefs about his Majefty, the Prince, and 

the reft of his Royal children, aétive members 

of the malignant party before mentioned, 
favourers in all refpeéts of popery, and mere 
engineers or factors for Rome; fince it was 

by fuch, to the fore difcontent of his loyal 
fubjects, that divers of his bifhops, ‘and others 

in prime places of the Church, had been cor- 

rupted. They juftified their right to give 

this warning, by the diftractions and fuffer- 

Why fuch ings fo caufed; by the continual tamperings 
neceflary, With the army in England; by the miferable 
incidents and jealoufies in Scotland; by the 

papift infurrection, and moft bloody maffacre, 

in Ireland ; and by the great neceffities which 

had in confequence arifen for the King’s fer- 

vice, impofing upon themfelves the tafk of 
burdening the fubject for contributions to the 

extent of a million and a half fterling. Not 
diftantly pointing at the Queen, they then 
urgently entreat his Majefty not to fuffer 

any folicitation to the contrary ‘* how power- 

Three ‘*ful and near foever,” to turn afide the three 
clofing , requefts with which they concluded.—(1.) 
wu That for the preferving the kingdom’s peace 
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and fafety from the defigns of the popith 
rty, his Majefty will, in regard to the 
ifhops,* concur with and fecond his people’s _;, 

humble defires in a parliamentary way f to To 

abridge their immoderate power ufurped over ikon 

the clergy; to deprive them of their tem- power. 

poral jurifdiction in parliament ; to take away 

fuch oppreffions { in religion, church govern- 

ment, and difcipline, as had been brought in 

and fomented by them; and to abate their 

preffure upon weak confciences by removing 

thofe oppreffions and unneceffary ceremonies. _ ji. 

(2). That the malignant and ill-affected be To re- 

removed from their places of influence, and ™°¥*,!! 

that in future his Majefty vouchfafe to em- lors. 

ploy near him, and in great public offices, 

only fuch perfons as his parliament had caufe 

to confide in. (3). That fuch lands in Ire- _ iii. 

land as may be forfeit to the Crown in Jo #pply 

confequence of the Rebellion, be not alienated fe:turesto 

from it, but applied to the public neceffities. ee 

—Which humble defires being fulfilled, the ” 

authors of the Remonftrance undertook, by 

the bleffing and favour of God,§ moft cheer- 

fully to undergo the hazard and expenfes of 

the war againft the Irifh rebels, and to apply 

themfelves to fuch other courfes and counfels 


| 


* A great attempt was made, as flated in the text, but un- 
fuccefsfully, to limit the expreffion here to ‘‘ divers of the 
‘‘ bifhops,” as in a previous paflage. 

+ Thele words, ‘‘in a parliamentary way,” were moved 
to be added after the Petition was brought in. 

} The word ‘‘ oppreffions” had originally ftood ‘‘ corrup- Changes 
‘* tions,’’ and feems to have been changed on Mr. Coventry’s propoled 
fuggeftion. in Peti- 

§ ‘‘ By the blefling and favour of God” were words added, tion. 
upon {pecial motion, during the debate. 
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as might, with honour and plenty at home, 
with power and reputation abroad, support 
the Royal eftate, and, by their loyal affec- 
tions, obedience, and fervice, lay a fure and 
lafting foundation for the greatnefs of the 
King, and the happinefs of his pofterity in 
future times. 

After the Clerk had finifhed his reading, 
feveral members of Hyde’s party ftated x 
jeCtions ; ‘to whom,” fays D’Ewes, ‘* Mr. 
‘© Pym anfwered. Then Sir John Culpeper 
«© anfwered much of that Mr. Pym had faid, 
‘Sand made fome new objections. Mr. 
‘<< Pym ftood up again.” But he was not 
permitted to fpeak. Mr. Strangways rofe to 
order, many others rofe to order, and the inter- 
ruption was long and vehement. Hampden’s 
authority at length again reftored fome quiet, 
upon his fuggefting that it would probably 
be found within the rules of the Houfe that 
Mr. Pym, being the reporter from the com- 
mittee which prepared the Petition, might 
fpeak more than once, and might anfwer all 
objections. Here was opportunity made for 
D’Ewes; and that great mafter of precedents, 
and voucher of records, was not flow to take 
advantage of it. He got up and faid that it 
was very true that the worthy gentleman. at 
the Bar (indicating Mr. Pym), being the re- 
porter, might fpeak as often as occafion fhould 
ferve; and yet it was as true, alfo, that he 
might fpeak out of order. For, though he 
was at liberty to anfwer new objections that 
were made, yet, if thofe anfwers of his were 


replied upon, he was not at liberty to fpeak 
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again to thofe particular points to which he 
had fpoken before, by way of mere anfwer to 
him that did reply upon him. There was, 
however, no queftion but that the gentleman Culpeper 
on the other fide who firft interrupted him, did '” yi 
himfelf break the orders of the Houfe in doing ii 
fo ; becaufe it did not then appear whether the 
gentleman at the Bar would have anfwered 
any new objection, or would fimply have 
{poken again to any of thofe particulars whereto 
he had formerly fpoken. 

‘© The diftinétion I gave,” continues D’ Ewes, “ Well 
‘¢ being well approved by the Houfe, and fome ™°"e* 
‘* few having fpoken after me, the Speaker 
““ directed Mr. Pym to fpeak again to any 
““ new objection, but not to touch upon any 
‘‘ thing to which he had formerly fpoken. 
‘¢ And fo he fpake again, and anfwered thofe Pym 
“© new objections Sir John Culpeper had made. Culee pets 
‘¢ Others fpake alfo, after him, to the faid 
‘© Petition in general. Then others moved 
‘‘ that it might be read over again, that fo 
‘© every particular might be debated ; which 
‘© was at length agreed unto. So the Clerk 
“Sread it again, and ftaid at every claufe Petition 
‘© awhile ; and fo fome claufes were fpoken Na 
“© againft, and others were agreed unto without 
‘Cany oppofition. In one part of it, we 
<< alleged that the popifh and malignant party 
‘shad corrupted divers of the bifhops with 
<¢ popery. In another part, that all the bifhops 
‘had exercifed ufurped authority. Where- it (= 
‘¢ upon it was moved, by one or two, that we detail. 
“would not make the crimination general 
‘Chere, but that we would put in the word 
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‘¢ © divers’ as we had done in the former place. 
<¢ To which I ftood up and anfwered, that 
‘¢ though fome of the bifhops were of them- 
‘© felves fo corrupt and bad as they could not 
‘¢ well be made worfe, yet the word ‘ divers’ 
‘¢ was neceflarily added in that claufe, becaufe 
‘¢ they were not all fo: this being but a per- 
‘¢ {onal crimination. But in the other claufe, 
«¢ the complaint having reference to their pre- 
‘¢ Jatical jurifdi@tion, which was equally exer- 
‘© cifed by them all and defended and main- 
“© tained by them all, we fhould as much err 
‘¢ on the other hand to add the word ‘ divers’ 
“in this place, as we fhould have done to 
‘© omit it in the former place.” 

This lucid argument of the correc and 
learned baronet was doubtlefs very favourably 
received, for the word fo much defired by 
Hyde and his friends was not allowed to limit 
the force of the fentence. But a further ftand 
was attempted to be made againft the ufe of 
the words ‘‘corruptions” and ‘“ unneceflary 
‘© ceremonies,” in {peaking of the neceffity of 
abating the immoderate power of the bifhops ; 
Hyde urging ftrongly that fuch words laid a 
{candal upon the law itfelf, in fo characterizing 
a church difcipline it had eftablifhed. His 
friend Mr. Coventry alfo put another objec- 
tion, whether, feeing the intention was to have 
thofe particulars in the difcipline of the church 


Coventry. altered by law, it was not quite out of rule to 


‘© preoccupate ” his Majefty with it beforehand. 
Surely, when the new church-regulation acts 
fhould have once paffed both Houfes, then it 
would be feafonable, and not before, to move 
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his Majefty about it. This, however, again 
called up D’Ewes. He could not admit the Replied 
force of the objection taken. It was an old, pp... 
and he thought a wife ufage, when the means 
offered, to move the fovereign beforehand as 

to particulars propofed to be pafled by act of 
parliament. For, if the gentleman on the other 

fide who laft preffed it (‘<< and then I looked 
“towards Mr. Coventry”), had but had 

time to perufe the Parliament Roll de an’. 2°. ot 
H. IV. no. 23, he would have found that the t'4/ % 
fame courfe was then advifed upon: to the end 

that fo, by knowing the King’s inclination 
beforehand, they might fave much time in 
avoiding to treat of particulars which there 

was no hope of obtaining his affent unto. 

And, holding that if it were ever needful to 

take that courfe to gain time, it was fo at this 
moment, he thought the word “ corruption ” 
might very well ead, On the whole, how- 

ever, Pym feems to have thought differently ; Pym’, 
whether or not from fome feeling of diftafte to molera- 
the logic employed, or to the fentiments ex-  — 
prefied, by Sir Simonds: and “ corruption ”* 


* Neverthelefs, and notwithftanding the change of this 
word, it 1s remarkable that in the anfwer which the King fent 
to the Petition (in which he ftigmatifes the Remonftrance as Unaltered 
‘¢ unparliamentary,” and intimates his furprife that ‘our Pets ct 
‘‘ exprefs intimation by our Comptroller to that purpose,” Phesae 
fhould not have reftrained them from the publithing of it tll . ag 
fuch time as they fhould have received his anfwer), he quotes, aie. 
not from the Petition as amended, but from fome copy of it 
which he had received in its original form. ‘‘ Unto that 
6 claufe,” he fays, ‘‘ which concerneth Corruptions (as you 

‘ftyle them), in Religion, in Church Government, and in 
‘ Difcipline, and the removing of fuch unneceflary cere- 
© monies, &c.’’ Again he fays, “ We are very anil hear 
‘in fuch general terms, Corruption in religion objected, 8cc.” 


al 
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having been withdrawn, and  oppreflion ” 
fubfticuted, the Petition paffed. 


§ xxur. THe KInG RECEIVES REMON- 
STRANCE AND PETITION. 


Tuefday, Ir now remained to prefent the Petition, 
3oth Nov. and with it the Remonftrance it was defigned 
cena he King ; and with thi 
engroffed. to accompany, to the King ; ith this 
view it was ordered to be engroffed: direétion 
being given that the Clerk fhould alfo caufe 
two copies of the Remonftrance itfelf to be 
fair written, one for his Majefty to be prefented 
with the Petition, the other for the Lords ; 
and that the Committee for prefenting it fhould 
be named at the next fitting but one. On 
Com- Tuefday, the 30th, it was accordingly moved 
mittee : . 
namedto that this committee fhould confift of twelve 
waiton members; and the twelve felected were, Sir 
King- Simonds D’Ewes; Sir Arthur Ingram, mem- 


ber for Kellington; Sir James Thinne, who 


Now, in the Petition as publifhed by the Houfe, it will be found 
that the claufe ftands expreffly as concerning ‘‘ Oppreffions in 
** Religion, Church Government and Difcipline,”’ and again 
as refermng to ‘ fome Oppreffions and unnecefflary cere- 
‘* momes,” bearing out and confirming exactly the narrative 
given in my text. his clearly exhibits that fecret communi- 


Secret cation between the King and his friends in the Houfe which 
cormmu= 1s the fubye&t of frequent allufion Lt Adeeb So, in a fubfe- 
see cen quent debate in reference to the King’s complaint of certain 


: expreffions in one of Pym’s publithed fpeeches (on Thurfda 
King. ath March, 1641-2), Sir Edward Baihton, raat Noe for Chip- 
penham, who had been one of a deputation to the fovereignto 
prefent a meffage from the Houfe, ‘* ftated that he had gathered 

‘from fome expreffions of his Mayetty that he had feen the 
‘© faid meflage before they gave it him.” For further proofs 
on this point fee Arreft of the Five Members, § xxii. The 
member of the Houfe to whom fuch unauthorifed communi- 
cations with the Court were brought moft direétly home, was 
undoubtedly Mr. Edward Hyde. 
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fat for Wiltthire; Mr. Henry Bellafis, and Its mem- 
Lord Fairfax (Ferdinando), who both fat for *™ 
Yorkfhire ; Lord Grey of Groby, member for 
Leicefter, Earl Stamford’s fecond fon, and here- 

after to fit among the regicides; Sir Chrifto- 

pher Wray, who reprefented Great Grimfby, 
father-in-law of the younger Vane; Sir John 
Corbet, member for Shropfhire; Sir Richard 
Wynne, member for Liverpool, who held an 
office in the King’s houfe; and Sir Ralph 
Hopton, Sir Edward Dering, and Sir Arthur 
Hafelrig. There was here a liberal apportion- Several 
ment of thofe who, being known to have 7S 
oppofed the Declaration, were lefs likely to be 
unwelcome to the King; and that the fame 
tendernefs on this point determined Pym to 
withdraw his own name, which appeared Pym 
among thofe firft felected,* hardly admits of a p'thdraws 
doubt. The fame deference to the feelings of 

the Sovereign feems alfo to have fuggefted a 
refolution moved the next morning (when the 
Committee were in waiting in the Houfe to 
receive the Petition and Remonftrance, and 
repair therewith to Hampton Court) to the 
effect “‘ that Sir Edward Dering fhould prefent Derin 
‘Sand read the Petition unto his Majefty.” Panon ie 
The Petition only was to be read, after which King. 
the Remonftrance was to be placed in his 
hands. Sir Edward Dering, however, pro- 
bably fufpecting that into much confideration 

for the King in this matter had entered not a 

little want of confideration for himfelf, quietly 
withdrew from the Houfe while the refolution 


* See Rufeworth, vol. i. part ui. 486. 
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was in hand; and upon difcovery of his ab- 
fence another order had to be fubftituted, “* that 
‘© Sir Ralph Hopton, in the abfence of Sir 
«© Edward Dering, fhall read the Petition and 
‘¢ prefent that and the Declaration unto his 
“<< Majefty.” 

And fo, the Speaker calling to Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes to receive Petition and Remonftrance, 
to which Sir Simonds refponds by advancing 
from the lower end to the table, making three 
congees as he moves along, the Committee get 
poffeffion of their important charge, and betake 
themfelves to Hampton Court. 

The next day, Thurfday the 2nd, Sir Ralph 
Hopton reported to the Houfe what had 
paffed at the interview. With the exception 
of Sir Edward Dering, all the deputation affem- 
bled ;* and on arrival at the palace, the member 
for Liverpool, who had familiar entrance there- 
in, having announced them, they had to wait 
but a quarter of an hour before the King 
invited them to his chamber. Hicre they fank 
upon the knee, and in this pofture Sir Ralph 
began to read the Petition. But Charles 
would not have it fo; and, making them all rife, 
liftened attentively as Sir Ralph proceeded; 
until he came to the paflage charging the ma- 
lignant party with a defign to change the efta- 
blifhed religion, when his Majefty fuddenly 
interrupted him, exclaiming with a great deal 
of fervency, ‘* The Devil take him, whom- 

* D’Ewes has fubfequent occafion to refer in his Journal 
to the Remonftrance ‘‘ prefented at Hampton Court by my- 
<‘ felf and ten other members of the Houfe,*’ which fhows 


that the only defaulter in attendance, out of the twelve 
named, was Sur Edward Dering. 
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“© foever he be, that hath a defign to change Interrup- 
‘‘ our religion!” Then Sir Ralph refumed ; sions by 
but, juft after reading the fentence towards the — 
clofe about referving the difpofal of the rebels’ 
Jands in Ireland, his Majefty again broke in 
and was pleafed to fay, ‘* We muft not difpofe 
‘© of the Bear’s fkin till the Bear be dead.” The Bem 
His Majefty, in fhort, was in excellent fpirits ; 3n4 th 
fhowed none of his ufual fhort fharp ways ; tk. 
and, after they had finifhed reading the Peti- 
tion and had placed the Remonftrance before 
him, feemed entirely difpofed to have fome 
familiar talk with the Committee. Its object, Commit- 
however, {peedily revealed itfelf on his defiring 6 ant" 
merely to afk the worthy members a few = 
— touching this Remonftrance and the 

etition they had read. Royalift as he was, 
Sir Ralph Hopton faw the danger, and made 
reply refpectfully that they had no commiffion 
to fpeak anything concerning the bufinefs. 
‘¢ Then,” the King quickly rejoined, ‘* you 
‘© may fpeak as particular men. Doth the “Doyou 
‘¢ Houfe intend to publti/e this Declaration? ” subi?” 
But not fo were thofe ancient parliament men 
to be thrown off their guard; and they an- 
{wered fimply that they could give no anfwer to 
it. ‘* Well then,” faid the King, ‘* I fuppofe 
<< you do not expect me to anfwer now to fo 
‘© long a Petition. But this let me tell you, I 
‘© have left Scotland well, and in peace; they are King's 
<¢ all fatisfied with me, and I with them; and anfwer to 
«‘ though I ftayed longer there than I expected, "°°" 
‘s yet I think, if I had not gone, you had not 
«¢ been rid fo foon of the army. And as to 
‘¢ this bufinefs of yours, 1 fhall give you an 
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Clofeof ‘* anfwer with as much fpeed as the weighti- 

interview. ¢¢ nefs of the bufinefs will permit.” With 

which he gave them his hand to kifs ; commit- 

ting them to the entertainment of his comp- 

troller, and the lodgment of his harbinger ; 

both being of the worthieft. And Sir Ralph 

craved to conclude his report with faithful re- 

petition of the royal meffage which, juft as 

they were on the point of leaving the palace, 

Meffage was brought to them with requeft for its imme- 

icfore __ diate delivery to the Houfe of Commons : 

“ That there might be no publifhing of the De- 

© claration till the Houfe had received his Ma- 
<* sefty’s Anfwer.” 

The reader will now judge to what extent 

the facts juftify Clarendon in ftating, that, 

when it was finally refolved to publifh the Re- 

monftrance, this was done in violation of a 

compact or underftanding againft any fuch ftep 

until the King’s anfwer was received. On the 

No pledge One fide there was a ftrong wifh expreffed un- 

motto  doubtedly, but on the other this wifh was met 

publih. by neither compact nor underftanding. If 

indeed there were any violation in the cafe, it 

might more fairly be charged upon the King. 

He told the Committee that he did not at that 

time defign to anfwer their Remonftrance, yet 

there was hardly an aét at this moment con- 

templated by him, or to which he had fet his 

Incite- hand fince his arrival in London, which did 

publica. not practically exprefs his anfwer. It was in 

tion. his proclamation for obedience to the laws 

regulating worfhip; in his order for the dif- 

miffal of the City Guard over the Houfes ; in 

his direétion that they fhould in future be 
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guarded by the bands of Weftminfter and 
Middlefex, officered by his own fervants; and 

in his propofed removal of Balfour from the 
command of the Tower. Already he had ended 

all doubt as to the temper in which he had re- poftile 
turned ; and many to whom even the voting % 
of the Remonftrance had appeared of doubtful jfoure. 
expediency, now faw and admitted the neceffity 

of publifhing it to the people. Manifeftly 

had its promoters fucceeded in its firft defign 

at leaft; for the ch-llenge it threw down had 

been promptly taken up. If the King had 

been fincere in his former profeffions of an in- 
tention to govern for the future within the 
limits of the laws he had himfelf affented to, 

there was nothing in the Remonftrance to de- 

feat that intention; but if he had any other 
defire or purpofe as yet mafked, fuch was no King’ 
longer maintainable. He never had a better purpot 
opportunity than the prefent for betaking him- ""™**" 
felf to parliamentary ways of afferting his power 

and prerogatives, but events were fpeedily to 

fhow with what far other views he was now 
inviting into office two out of thofe three of 

the Houfe of Commons (calling alfo into fecret 
council the third) who had organifed and led wHyde ana 
the new party of his friends within its walls. faba 
Something lefs than twelve days are to pafstmee 
before the debate which is to put finally before 

the people the Grand Remonftrance, and if 

the with ftill lingered with Hampden or with 

Pym to have been faved, if poffible, the necef- 


fity of that appeal, each day fupplied its argu- 

ment againft Ph a poffibility. I will feledt 

but a few, from the manufcript records before 
BB 2 
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me, to fhow with what refiftlefs march, as day 
followed day, the crifis came on. 


§ xxiv. RETALIATION AND REVENGE. 


Tamper- § The rumoured removal of Balfour from the 
i ebb command of the Tower was the firft direct 
ot Tower, Challenge tothe Houfe. Balfour ftood high in 
their confidence for his unfhaken fidelity in 
preventing the efcape of Strafford, whereas 
Clarendon himfelf admits* that Lunsford, 
felected to replace him, was a man of noedu- 
cation, of ill character, and of decayed and 
defperate fortune, who had been obliged, buta 
few years before, to avoid by flight into France 
the penalty of punifhment for a grave mifde- 
meanour. Such indeed was the feeling in the 
City aroufed by his appointment when, in lefs 
than three weeks from this time, it actually 
Popular took place, that under the preflure of very 
commo- alarming indications of riot, the King had to 
mops withdraw it. Even already, a certain uneafy 
feeling in the City connected itfelf with a fenfe 
of the infecurity of the Tower ; and the report 
of Balfour’s removal led to fome tumultuous 


Preparing * Though of courfe, as with all the aéts of the King 

foraétot which had immediately difaftrous fue, he makes Loid Digby 

violence, the fcapegoat, and charges the 11] counfil upon him. Hf. 
ii. 323. he King’s objcét, as Clarendon frankly admits, 
was, that having now fome fecret reafon to fill the place with 
aman who might be trufted, he fele&ted Lunsford as one who 
would be faithtul to him for this obligation, and execute any- 
thing he fhould defire or dire€&t In other words, as is 
remarked by Warburton (v1 547), who puts in plain {peech 
Clarendon’s laboured pemphratis, *‘ to keep the Feve Members 
«6 fafe whem it was determined to arreft.' This fubjeé is 
treated in detail in my Arreff of the Five Members. 
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gatherings on the Monday after the King’s 
return, and fpread great alarm among the well- 
affected. 

That was on the 29th of November. On New 
the morning of that fame day, the new Guard ae: 
to the Houfes was fent under the command of 
Lord Dorfet by the King, by way of reply to 
the reafons drawn up by Pym* and preiented 
in the name of both Houfes; and before the 
day had clofed, {woids were drawn and mufkets People 
fired upon the people.; It was thus faft com- fredupon. 
ing to an iffue outfide the walls of parliament, 
upon the fuggeftion or incitement of the 
fovereign ; invitations were going out to the 
people, to throw on either fide their weight 
into the {cale ; and foon perforce the queftion 
muft arife, to which of the contending parties 
that power would moft freely lend itfelf, 
to uphold monarchical pretenfion, or to 
ftrengthen and eftablith pailiamentary privilege. 

On the morning of the 30th of November, 3oth Nov. 
Pym, Hampden, and Hollis went up to the jo... 
Lords with a meffage for the difcharge of the dims 
trained-bands which the King had fo fubfti- Kis» 
tuted for their own. As Clarendon puts It, 
“* fince they could not have fuch a guard as 
“© pleafed them, they would have none at all." 

And fo, the Peers confenting, Lord Dorfet and 
his followers were difmiffed; the Commons 


* See ante, p 357-8. 

+ **The Earl of Dorfet’s indifcreet rafhnefs this day,” Lord 
writes D’Ewes, on the 29th, ‘‘ might have occafioned the Dorfet. 
“ thedding of much hlood—he commanded fome of the 
‘¢ guard to give fire upon fome of the citizens of London in 
‘¢ the Court of Requefts or near it.” 

{ Hiff. i. 86. 
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at the fame time declaring that it fhould be 
lawful, in the abfence of a Guard duly ap- 
pointed, for every member to bring his own 
fervants to attend at the door, armed with fuch 
weapons as they thought fit.* No needlefs or 
unprovoked precaution ; for the danger, and 
the direction it would take, were now not dif- 
tantly revealing themfelves. What fecretly was 
already refolved upon could not much longer 
be concealed. As Selden wittily puts it in his 
Table Talk (and a calmer or lefs partial witnefs 
of the events now rapidly moving to their 
iffue could not be named), ‘* the King was 
‘‘ufing the Houfe of Commons in Mr. Pym 
‘* and his company, that is, charging ¢hem with 
“‘treafon becaufe they charged my lord of 
‘* Canterbury and Sir George Ratcliffe, with 
‘¢ yuft as much logic as the boy that would have 
<< lain with his grandmother ufed to his father : 
‘*¢ You lay with my mother, why fhould not I 
“‘ lie with yours? ’’+ Thus early were people 
talking of his purpofe, almoft openly. On 
this very day (the 3oth), when the Commons 
difmiffed Lord Dorfet and his band, D'Ewes 
tells us ‘* upon Mr. Pury’s motion, that 
“© one William Chillingworth, doctor of divi- 
** nity, had faid that fome members of this 


* Such is Clarendon’s account (Hi/?. 1. 86), but the notice 
in the journals fimply fays: ‘* Ordered that the Guard fhall 
‘* be difmiffed, and that Mr. Glyn and Mr. Wheeler do 
‘S require the High Conftable of Weftminfter to provide a 
“‘ trong and fufficient watch in their fteads.” 

+ Table Talk, p. 96. The fubftitution of Ratcliffe for 
Strafford, in this report by Selden of the plea or pretence of the 
Court party, 1« highly charactenftic. Strafford could not in 
decency be put forward, with fo many who had perfecuted 
him to the death now ranged on the fide of the King. 
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“© Houfe were guilty of treafon, and that they Doétor 
‘* fhould be accufed within a day or two, it was ae 
** ordered that the ferjeant’s deputy fhould diiclofure. 
‘* bring him forthwith to the Houfe, and if he 

*‘ fhould refufe to come, then to apprehend 

‘¢ him as a delinquent, and bring him.’’ So 

rapidly were the lifts clofing up on both fides, 

and fo narrowed the opportunities on either for 
efcaping a fatal iffue. 


§ xxv. ALLEGED INTIMIDATION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


The next move in the perilous game was Hyde's 
made by Hydeand his party, bent upon effect. Plt. 
ing fome diverfion from the fufpicions and 
agitations let loofe by Dodtor Chillingworth’s 
difclofure, and to whom the popular riot of 
Monday offered good pretence for complaint 
of fuch preffure and coercion as “ confifted 
‘€ not with the freedom of parliament.” In p,i4.4. 
that expreffion their whole policy revealed it- ment’“not 
felf ; its entire aim and end lay there ; and, in tre." 
the fame temper which had now {fupplied the 
occafion, it was eagerly followed up.* Itis not, 

I think, poffible to doubt, that, from the day 

when Charles had left for Scotland in the 
autumn, his cherifhed and fteadily purfued 
purpofe was to find ground for revoking what- 

ever had been done that was unpalatable to King’s 
him during the paft year; and fich ground era 
would be furnifhed by the pretence that parlia- 
ment had not been free, but that coercion had 

been put upon it by certain leading members, 

by whom penalties of treafon to the State had 
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otherwife alfo been incurred. Every act of him- 
felf or his partizans, therefore, affumed now 
that fpecific form and direction. The cafe of 
the protefters againft the Grand Remonftrance 
he took where they left it, and made his own. 
Not they who paffed it, but they who protefted 
againft it, were his faithful Commons. But 
they were under a tyranny both within and 
without the Houfe which prevented fair expref- 
fion of opinion. 

On the return of the leaders to their feats 
after removal of Lord Dorfet’s men, in the after- 
noon of the 30th of November, Hyde rofe, 
and craving leave to advert again to the inci- 
dent of the Guard, taxed the London citizens 
and apprentices with having come on the pre- 
vious day armed with {words and ftaves to 
Weftminfter, fpecially to overawe particular 
members from voting as they wifhed. He 
was interrupted by the demand for inftances ; 
upon which Sir John Strangways faid afide to 
thofe who fat near him, that he could extinguifh 
fome loud talkers and interrupters in that Houfe 
perhaps, were he to tell what he knew. “ Tell 
‘©it, then,” was the cry of one who overheard 
him ; and the member for Weymouth rofe, 
nothing loath. He wifhed Mr. Speaker to 
inform him whether the privilege of parliament 
was not utterly broken if men might not come 
in fafely to give their votes freely? Well, 
then, he muft tell them that he had received 
information of a plot or confpiracy for the 
deftruction of fome of the members of that 
Houfe, which he conceived to be little lefs 
than treafon ; and he had moreover gygunds 
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to believe that fome other of the members of 
that Houfe were either contrivers of it, or had 
confented to it; and he therefore defired that 
the Lord Falkland, Sir John Culpeper, and strang- 


fome three others, might be appointed a fele& sip i 
committee to examine the matter. Upon mittee. 


which not very impartial propofal arofe, not 
unnaturally, great murmurs; ending in a pe- 
remptory order that Sir John fhould prefently 

declare the whole matter in particulars, and not 

lay fufpicion and charge indifcriminately upon Ixrequired 
members of the Houfe. Authority for the to tare 
ftatement was handed in accordingly; and “°™P™'" 
proved to be to the effect* that a certain 

«* Jufty young man,” a haberdafher’s apprentice 

in Diftaff Lane, had boafted to certain parties 

of having been one among a thoufand or fo, 

who with {words and ftaves had betaken them- story 
felves to Weftminiter Palace Yard; his mafter, of an ap- 
who was a conftable, having given him a {word Prnurs: 
and ordered him to go; in fact, that fome parlia- 


* I furnith thefe curious details from the Journal fo often po pye.’, 
referred to , the paper produced by Strangways being entitled agg 
“* A briet of the Difcourfe had between one Cole, an appren- —* 
tice to Mr Mansfield, an haberdafher in Diflaff Lane, and 
one John Nicholfon, DD, in the prefence of Stephen 
Tirrett, uncle to the faid Cole, and John Derivale, both 
Chelmsiord men.’’ The Rev. Doé&tor 1» the informant, 
and appears to have been fitting converfing with the faid 
Tirrett and Derivale, probably on theological fubyeéts, ** in 
‘“Shis lodgings in Gracious [Gracechurch] Street, between 
‘€ nine and ten of the clock,’’ when that very reipeétable lad, A fcene 
Stephen, came in fomewhat elatedly to tell his uncle the news *) Gra- 
above mentioned. Mr. Kurton’s respectable citizen, on the Cious 
other hand, whofe man came to him when he was imoking Street. 
with his friend Mr. Farlow of Wood Street, was one Mr. 
Lavender ; and the witnefles who figned the relation averred 
that when Mr. Lavender heard what his man told him, he 
inftantly departed, “¢ and the reft of the company were much 
¢ troubled.” 
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Some ment men had fent for them; and that the 
members intent of their going was becaufe of news of 
awedby fome certain divifion among the members of 
others. the lower Houfe, in which the beft-affected 
party, whom they were to affift, were likely to 
be overborne by the others ; but that finding 
all quiet, and both fides agreeing well together, 

they had come home again. 
Yes, well, and is this all? became the cry 
when Sir John Strangways’ relation was ended. 
“Name! Where, then, 1s the evidence againft members 
‘“‘Name!” of this Houfe, and who are the members im- 
pugned? ‘ That J can anfwer,” cried an 
active partizan of Hyde’s, Mr. Kirton, the 
member for Milborn Port; who thereupon 
handed in a further piece of evidence, to the 
effect that a worthy London citizen, being in 
Wood Street taking tobacco with fome friends 
Kirton On the day in queftion, there came his man to 
names him and brought him word that a meflage was 
veo: arrived from Captain Ven (member for Lon- 
don, he who afterwards fat on the trial of the 
King) to defire him to come away {peedily 
armed to the Houfe of Commons, for fwords 
were there drawn, and the well-affected party 
was like to be overborne by the others. During 
the reading of this paper, Captain Ven came 
into his place, and would at the moment have 
Houvfe anfwered to it; but the Houfe thought it not 
revents fit till fomewhat were proved, and, as to the 
anfwer, Preceding relation, conceived that Sir John 
Strangways had confiderably overftated him- 
felf, and had ventured upon an accufation which 
his information in no refpect warranted. On 
which Pym, rifing with unufual gravity of 
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manner, put this very fignificant queftion to 

Mr. Speaker: ‘<* Whether, though the worthy Pym’s 
“« member had failed to prove his charge of quettion 
“<a confpiracy, either contrived or confented Speaker: 
“< to by members unnamed, for the deftruc- 

‘€ tion of other members more plainly referred 

‘* to, he had yet not fucceeded in proving very 

‘“* fully, that there was a con/piracy by fome 

“< members of this Houfe to accufe other members 

“* of the fame of Treafon ?” 

On the fecond of December, and on the and & 3d 
third, the fubjeét of thefe out-of-door demon- Dx. De- 
{trations continued ftill under debate. Edmund popular 
Waller inveighed much againft the Londoners g2ther- 
for coming to Weftminfter in fo tumultuous a "8" 
manner and crying openly, No Bifhops! No 
Bifhops! and boldly juftified the Earl of 
Dorfet in the courfe he had taken, faying he 
had done nothing but what he was neceffitated 
unto. Strode took the other fide as warmly, wailer, 
declaring that the citizens had not come in any Strove, 
tumultuous or unlawful manner. Culpeper atic 
anf{wered him, and in rough overbearing f{peech 
reiterated the charge that there had been a 
very unjuftifiable tumult. To him fucceeded 
D’Ewes, who declared himfelf of Mr. Strode’s ea 
opinion, and that it was matter for grave the 
inquiry that the Lord Dorfet fhould have ad- “tens. 
vifed his mufqueteers to fhoot the citizens, and 
his pikemen to run them through, when they 
came fimply, with all affection and faithfulnefs 
to the Houfe, to attend the iffue of their peti- 
tions to the high court of Parliament. Where- 
upon again ftarted up Sir John Culpeper, Culpeper 
{peaking to order, and calling upon Sir Simonds interrupts. 
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D’Ewes to explain what he meant by talking 

of- But then Sir Walter Earle rofe to 

order from the other fide, and faid that no in- 
dividual had the right, except with authority 

of the whole Houfe, to take exceptions to what 

Earle ang had fallen from any member. Culpeper hereon 
D’Ewes refumed his feat, and D’Ewes him Pit was heard 
toorder. +o the point of order. He fimply defired the 
gentleman on the other fide of the way might 

be allowed to fpeak, and to name the words he 

would except againft. On which Culpeper 

Culpeper ftood up again and faid, more mildly, that what 
explain. he intended to have remarked was out of a 
great deal of refpect to the worthy member 

who had juft fpoken, well knowing he had no 

ill intention, whatever words might flip from 

him. But, what did he mean by mentioning 

the citizens’ “loyalty” to that Houfe? Was 

D’'Ewe, loyalty due, and to be paid, there or elfewhere? 
tephes. = «* Which very words,” interpofes D’Ewes in 
his Journal, ‘* I either certainly fpake not at 

‘<* all, or not 1n one common claufe together.” 

(In his own report, in the fame manufcript 

record, the words are ‘* affeétion and faithful- 

‘© nefs,” not loyalty.) ‘* Wherefore I ftood tp 

<¢ myfelf, not one man calling on me, to ex- 

‘<< plain ; and I faid ‘ For the words themfelves, 

Houfe ‘*‘Ido not remember that I fpake them, 
tore ‘¢ © and for that I appeal to the whole Houfe’ 
ws © (upon which there followed a great filence, 

‘¢ and I did not hear one man fecond Sir John 

‘© Culpeper’s charge). ‘ But if I had fpoken 

‘< “the words, I conceive that gentleman would 

‘© ¢ take no exception to them if he will but 

“* ¢ nerufe Littleton in his chapter of Homage, 
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“* ¢ where he will find that one fubject may owe 

‘© ¢ loyalty to another without breach of his 

** ¢ Joyalty to the King.” Whereupon the Culpeper 
‘© Houfe refted fatisfied. Sir John Culpeper flenced. 
“* fat filent ; and many laughed at the imperti- 

** nence of his exception, hearing how fully I 
‘had anfwered him upon the fudden. In 

‘‘ which,” adds the good Sir Simonds in 
parenthefis, ‘** I did very much acknowledge 

** God’s affiftance in furnifhing me with fo apt 

** and prefent a reply.”’ 

The temper of the Majority of the Houfe, Pym’. 
in clofe juxtapofition and contraft with that of motor 
its Minority of royali{t oppofition, appears in upper 
thefe curious and valuable records; and ftil] Houfe. 
more unmiftakeably was it fhown in the after- 
noon of that fame 3d of December, when Pym 
rofe and called attention to the ftoppage of all 
legiflative bufinefs by the rejection of, or refufal 
of the Lords to proceed with, various bills that Stoppage 
had been fent tothe upper Houfe. He move San _ 
for a committee to review what bills the Com- 
mons had paffed and the Lords had rejected, 
and the reafons why ; and, if the Lords would 
not join with them,* then let them go to the 


* It was but a few weeks after this that Pym fummed up Obftruc- 
thefe and fimilar obftru€tions made by the Lords, at a conter- ¢eygng in 
ence with that Houfe, and clofed his fpeech in thefe very upper 
memorable words : oulfe. 


“We have often fuffered under the mifinterpretation of 
‘6 good aétions, and falfe smputation of ev:] ones which we 
“S never intended ; fo that we may juftly purge ourfelves from 
es ult of bemg authors of this jealoufy and m:funder- 
ie fanding. We have been, and are ftill, ready to ferve his 
‘6 Majefty with our lives and fortunes, with as much cheer- 
66 fulnefs and earneftnefs of affection as ever any fubyeéts 
‘6 were ; and we doubt not but our proceedings will fo mani- 
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King ; having firft put their Declaration before 
the people, which would enable them to fee 
where the obftructions lay. ‘* We may have 
Will mi- “* our part in the mifery occafioned,” he faid, 
nority of <¢ let us be careful that we have no part in the 


Lords joi : ° 
majority ‘© guilt or the difhonour.” He further threw 


of Com- out the fuggeftion, that, fince the Lords pof- 
aprotet, {fled the undoubted right to proteft in their 
individual capacity, and were not conftitution- 
ally involved by the major part, it would be 
well that they fhould take thofe protefting 
Lords with them, and reprefent jointly to the 
King the caufes of obftruction. A propofal 
which called forth inftantly a retort from the 
quarter where Hyde’s party fat; for, up {prang 
Counter Mir. Francis Godolphin, Edmund Waller’s 


ie ge colleague in the reprefentation of St. Ives, and 


Godol- afked Mr. Speaker to inform him, whether, if 
phin, = the majority of that Houfe went to the King 
with the leffer part of the Lords, ‘* the greater 
“<< part of the Lords might not go to the King 


Pym’s ‘¢ feft this, that we fhall be as clear in the apprehenfion of the 
appeal to ‘‘ world, as we are in the teftimony of our own confciences. 
Lords: ‘¢ Tam now come to aconclufion. I have nothing to pro- 
‘* pound to your Lordfhips by way of requeft or defire oa 
** the Houfe of Commons. [ doubt not but your judgments 
** will tell you what 1s to be done: your coniciences, your 
** honours, your interefts, will call upon you for the doing of 
‘Sit. The Commons will be giad to have your concurrence 
‘‘ and help in faving of the kingdom ; but if they fail in it, 
“st fhall not difcourage them in doing their duty. And 
** whether the kingdom be loft or faved, (but I hope, through 
** God’s bleffing, it wall be faved') they thall be forry that 
“‘the ftory of this prefent parliament fhould tell pofterity, 
Do not «that in fo great a danger and extremity the Houfe of Com- 
leave us to ‘¢ mons fhould be enforced to fave the kingdom alone, and 
fave the ‘that the Peers fhould have no part in the honour of the 
country << prefervation of it; having fo great an intereft in the good 
alone. =‘ fuccefs of thofe endeavours, in refpect of their great 
*‘ and high degrees of nobility.” 
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“* with the leffer part of us.” Mr. Godolphin’s 
fuggeftion was ftartling, and he was repri- 
manded and had to make due fubmiffion for 
it;* but nothing could more perfectly have 
revealed all that at this time filled the minds Hopes of 
and hopes of the King and his friends. If the a. 
right blow could only be aimed, at the right = 
time, again{t the leaders of the Commons, the 
way to its accomplifhment feemed not remote. 
And what view Lenthal himfelf, the Speaker Views of 
of the Commons, feems now to have been dif. Mr 
pofed to take, as between King and Parlia--?"~"" 
ment, of the fide to which victory was likely to 
Incline, is expreffed by a fervile letter he wrote 
privately on this very third of December to the 
King’s new Secretary of State, Sir Edward 
Nicholas, praying to be relieved of the too 
onerous dignity of the Chair, and to be fuffered 
to become, once more, the meaneft fubject of 
the beft of fovereigns.t 

That was on Friday, the day of Godolphin’s 
ftartling propofal to piece out the minority of 
the Commons by a majority inthe Lords. On Monday, 


Monday the 6th, Cromwell brought forward a Malesia 


* * Ordered that on Tuefday next the Houfe fhall take into : 
“* confideration the offence now given by words {poken by eions’ 
(Mr. Godolphin.” The offence is not further fpecifie Fournals : 
On the Tuefday named, an order appears ‘“‘that the Houfe 3rd Dec. 
“‘ do take into confideration, on Thurfday next, fuch words 
«© fpoken by members of this Houfe, to which formerly ex- 
‘© ception hath been taken.”? Alas! however, on the Thurf- 
day named (the 16th), occurred the King’s great breach of and 
privilege in taking notice of a Bull while m progrefs; and 7th Dec. 
the matter was again deferred. I have not cared to purfuc 
it further. 

+ See Arreft of the Five Members, § iii. 1 have fince found, 
however, that Nalion had anticipated me in printing (ColleZtons, 
ii, 713), alfo from the State Paper Office, this letter of Lenthal, 
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onbreach cafe of interference by a peer with Houfe of 
La Commons privileges, which had no tendency 
5°: to abate the prevailing excitement. He charged 
Lord Arundel with having fought unduly to 
influence and intimidate burgeffes of the 
borough of Arundel in regard to new elections. 

This appears to have raifed an animated debate, 

in the courfe of which a doétrine laid down by 

Hyde and Culpeper, to the effect that Lords 

might ‘* write commendatory letters’ during 

Peers’ the progress of an election, was fomewhat 
fence roughly handled. But Tuefday the 7th faw a 
withelec- {till more ftartling propofition launched from 
tions. =the other fide ; a propofition fo notable indeed, 
that Clarendon in his Hiftory is difpofed to 

fingle it out, and fet it apart, as the fole caufe 

and ground of all the mifchiefs which enfued. 

Tuefday, Neverthelefs it will probably feem to us, after 
7th Dec. watching the courfe of events immediately be- 
fore and fince the return of the King, but as an 
advance or ftep onward, hardly avoidable, in the 
hazardous path which had beenentered. The 
neceffity of greatly increafing the forces of the 

realm was not more obvious, than the danger 

of entrufting to an executive in whom no con- 

fidence was placed, the uncontrolled power of 
difpofing thofe forces. The difaffected fpirit 

of the army, as now officered, and in the midft 

A ftart- of a frightful rebellion raging in one of the 
i fj, three kingdoms, was no longer matter of doubt. 
pe" Irrefragable proofs of the fecond army plot had 
been completed ; and refolutions were at this 

time prepared, to take effect on the day after 

that to which my narrative has arrived, dif- 

abling four of thofe officers (men high in the 
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King’s confidence and to whom he afterwards Dangers 

eve peerages) from their feats in the lower from 
oufe, as guilty of mifprifion of treafon , by fatigues: 

name Wilmot, Pollard, Afhburnham, and 

Percy, members for Tamworth, Beeralfton, 

Ludgerfhall (Wilts), and Northumberland. 

The diftruft felt by the Commons on the 

King’s removal of their Guard, and the refolu- 

tions as to the defence of the kingdom which 

they paffed on that troubled Saturday after his Diftruf of 

return, receive only their full explanation from aa 

keeping fuch facts in view; and they led, 

almoft unavoidably, to the more momentous 

ftep now waiting to be detailed. 
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On Tuefday, the 7thof December, Sir Arthur Tvuefday, 
Hafelrig rofe in his ufual place in the gallery of 3, poo 
the Houle, and prefented a Bill for fettling the fented hy 
Militia of the kingdom by feaand land, under a #a/lrig: 
Lord General and a High Admiral, to whom it 
gave great powersto raife and levyforces. Itwas 
ftyled An Act for the making of (Blank) Lord 
General of all the forces within the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales, and (Blank) 
Lord High Admiral of England. Clarendon fays ie fettling 
that this bill had been privately prepared by Militia. 
the King’s folicitor, St. John; and that his in- 
fluence as a lawyer, on his declaring the exifting 
law to have been fo unfettled by difabling votes 
of the two Houfes that a {pecial enactment was 
become abfolutely neceflary, mainly led to the 
bill being permitted to be read. But, while his 
ftatements here are to be taken with even more 
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than the ufual caution, it is to be remarked 
that D’Ewes, though he fays nothing abfolutely 
inconfiftent therewith, does not exprefily con- 
firm them; and D’Ewes’s account, of which I 

d to give an abftrac&t from his manufcript, 
1s the only other on record, fo far as I am 
aware, of this memorable debate. 

Hafelrig had fcarcely named the provifions 
of the bill, when a great many members cried, 
“* Away with it!” and others, that they fhould 
‘© Caft it out!” Sir John Culpeper ftarted 
up on the inftant of Hafelrig’s refuming his 
feat; and, after wondering that the gentleman 
in the gallery fhould bring in fuch a bill, 
moved that it be at once rejected. Sir Thomas 
Barrington, though he had voted with the 
majority in all the Remonftrance debates, 
regretted that he could not fupport the par- 
ticular meafure, and wifhed it might be thrown 
out; but he thought another lefs objectionable 
fhould be brought in with fimilar defign. 
Strode ‘*and others” {poke for it ftrongly ; 
and then D’Ewes himfelf rofe and made a 
lengthy fpeech in its favour, duly felf-reported, 
but with which the reader need not be troubled. 
Divers followed him, fpeaking on either fide, 
fome for, and others againft the bill, and many 
ufing violent expreffions againft it. Mr. 
Thomas Cook, for example, the member for 
Leicefter, declared that one Hexey in Richard 
the Second’s time, for introducing, in the 
twentieth year of that reign, a bill againft the 
King’s prerogative of far lefs confequence than. 
this, had been condemned as a traitor. Nor 
did Mr. Mallory, the member for Ripon, 
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y se lefs violently on the fame fide. He 

enounced the bill as fit to be burned in Weft- Mallory 

minfter Palace Yard, and the gentleman who fang sen 

brought it in as deferving to be queftioned. burnt. 

On the other hand, feveral rofe and excepted 

againft Mr. Mallory’s {fpeech, as rather think- 

ing :# more worthy to be queftioned; but 

thereupon Strode got up and remarked that he 

thought Mr. Mallory’s fpeech in fome fort 

excitable, as having been occafioned by the 

fpeech of a gentleman that fat near him 

(alluding to Mr. Cook), who had once before 

cited in that Houfe a highly dangerous pre- Cook 

cedent. Great cries of affent followed this called up: 

remark, and many rofe in fucceffion to enforce 

it, until, in fpite of diffentients, Mr. Cook 

was called up to explain. But, what he faid 

not fatisfying the Houfe, he was ordered to ordered to 

withdraw, while fome would, have had _ his withdraw 

further attendance fufpended. Meanwhile a 

fudden thought had occurred to D’Ewes, which 

he had immediately proceeded to execute. 

“* During this debate,’’ he fays, ‘‘I retired 

“* out of the Houfe to my lodging in Goats- 

‘< alley, near the Palace, and there fearched 

“‘ out the precedent. On my return, I faid 

‘‘ that the gentleman now withdrawn was a Had mif- 

<¢ young man, and a man of hope, and there- qvoted 

‘€ fore I defired that he be not too much dis- Pr" 

‘‘ heartened. I thought him more punifhable 

‘‘ for mis-reciting than for citing precedents. 

«¢ The precedent in queftion was not againft 

‘“‘the King’s prerogative, but againft the 

‘* exceflive expenfes of the King’s houfehold; ,,._ 

“and though Hexey was fentenced, he was expofes 
eo2 
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‘© afterwards cleared by Parliament. There- 
‘fore the greateft cenfure I would have laid 
** upon this gentleman is, that he would cite 
‘no more records till he fhall have ftudied 
“* them better. At which divers of the Houfe 
*¢ Jaughed ;”’ and Cook having been called in, 
and admonifhed by Mr. Speaker,* Hafelrig’s 
bill paffed to a divifion. Sir John Culpeper 
and Sir Frederick Cornwallis were tellers for 
the Yeas, which were 125, to reject it; and 
Denzil Hollis and Sir William Armyn, mem- 
ber for Grantham, for the majority of 158 in 
its favour: and the bill was read a firft time. 

And now let me append to this truftworthy 
account, taken from the notes of a member 
prefent while the debate was in progrefs, the 
narrative of the fame incident as related by 
Clarendon. Perhaps no more remarkable 
warning could be given of the fcrupulous care 
with which his Hiffory fhould be read, and of 


* The only notices hitherto given of this incident appear 
in the Journals and in Verney’s Notes ‘* Some exceptions 
* were taken to Mr. Coke for the mifalleging of precedents ; 
‘6 and aiter he had explained himfelf, he was, according to 
*¢ the order of the Houfe, commanded to withdraw Refolved 
** upon the queftion, That Mr. Coke thall be called down, 
** and in his place, have an admonition for the words that fell 
*€ trom him. The Speaker told him 1n his place that he was 
** commanded to admonifh him, that he fhould take a care 
“* hereafter, how he did allege or apply precedents in this 
“* Houle.” Verney fays in his Notes. ‘Sir Arthur Hafelri 
“did bring in a bill to difpofe al] the Militia of Engl 
*¢ into two generals for life. This till was thought fit by 
*¢ fome to be rejeé&ted, and Mr Thomas Cook fard, it was in 
“ his judgment worfe than the bill brought in by Hexam in 
“* Richard the Second’s tame, by which he was accufed of 
** high treafon. For this fpeech he was queftioned and taxed, 
** for citing but half the precedent, for Hexam was afterwards 
** cleared by parliament. For this offence he received an 
** admonition in his place, by the Speaker.” 
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the danger of trufting to its ftatements even told with 
where there is no fufpicion of bad faith, than ® "ge 
1s afforded by the manner in which he recounts 

the firft introduction of this Bill for putting 

the power of the Militia fubftantially into the 

hands of the Houfe of Commons. 

In his Fourth Book, fpeaking of the exact Claren- 
period to which reference already has been tight 
made, he fays that there was ‘‘at this time, 76-80. 
or thereabout,” a debate ftarted in the 
Houfe, as if by mere chance, which pro- 
duced many inconveniences thereafter, and 
indeed, if there had not been too many 
concurrent caufes, might be thought the fole 
caufe and ground of all the mifchiefs which 
enfued. And then he defcribes ‘* an obfcure Motion 
“« member” moving unexpectedly ‘* that the made asco 
‘© Houfe would enter upon the confideration 
<< whether the Militia of the kingdom was fo 
<< fettled by law that a fudden force, or army, 
“could be drawn together for the defence of 
“« the kingdom, if it fhould be invaded, or to 
“‘ fupprefs an infurredction or rebellion, if it 
‘< fhould be attempted.” He goes on to fay 
that the Houfe kept a long filence after the 
motion, the newnefs of it amazing (until the 
edition of 1826, this word had been printed 
‘* amufing ’’) moft men, and few in truth un- how 
derftanding the meaning of it; until fundry treated. 
other members, not among the leading men, 
appeared to be fo moved by the weight of what 
had been faid, that it grew to the propofition 
of acommittee for preparing fuch a bill, where- 
upon Mr. Hyde fo ftrongly oppofed it as en- 
croaching on the royal prerogative, that the 
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Houfe appeared fatisfied to take up another 
fubjec&t: when the King’s Solicitor, St. John, 
‘‘and the only man in the Houfe of his 
“¢ learned council,” got up and difputed Mr. 
Hyde re-_ Hyde’s law, obferving that the queftion was 
Policiter. not about taking away power from the King 
General. (which it was his duty always to oppofe), 
but to inquire if the fufficient and neceffary 
power exifted at all. This he regretted to fay 
he did not believe, fupporting his opinion by 
the many adverfe votes which that Houfe had 
paffed againft the ordinary modes of levy in 
the King’s name, by means of commiffions to 
Lord Lieutenants and their fubordinates ; and 
the refult of his difplay of learning was, that 
in the end he was himfelf requefted to introduce 
fuch a bill, which, within a few days after, was 
actually brought in, enacting ‘‘ that hencefor- 
St. John ‘© ward the Militia, and all the powers thereof, 
4a m ¢ fhould be vefted in ;” and then a large 
oe blank was left for inferting names, in which 
blank, the Solicitor urged, they might for 
aught he knew infert the King’s, and he hoped 
it would be fo. This bill, Clarendon con- 
cludes, not withftanding all oppofition, was 
read, “* they who had contrived it being well 
‘© enough contented that it was once read; 
‘* not defiring to profecute it, till fome more 
“© favourable conjuncture fhould be offered ; 

** and fo it refted.”’ 
Clarendon Now, having proceeded fo far, let the reader 
‘#* turn back to the Third Book of the’ fame 
Hiftory, and he will there find that the fame 
hiftorian, profeffing to fpeak of the period im- 
mediately before the King’s departure for Scot- 
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land, antedates the whole of the tranfaction juct Same in- 
defcribed; and narrates quite differently, and cident |, 
as though impelled by motives and inducements 
altogether different, events precifely the fame. 

His obje& now is to fhow that the leaders of 

the Houfe were anxious to prevent the King’s 

or edegea by warning him that he was leaving 

affairs in a dangeroufly unfettled ftate, and 
without fufficient powers inherent in the laws 

and conftitution to meet the danger. ‘* And Quite 

‘« therefore,” he continues, ‘* one day Sir Ar- diferent 
‘¢ thur Hafelrig (who, as was faid before, was jame faa. 
** ufed by the leading men, like the dove out 

‘‘ of the ark, to try what footing there was) 

‘* preferred a bill for the fettling the Militia of 

‘‘ the kingdom both by fea and land in fuch 

‘¢ perfons as they fhould nominate.” He adds 

that there were in the bill no names, but blanks Bill 

to receive them, when the matter fhould be brought 
paffed ; and that when the mere title of the Hafelrig : 
bill was read, it gave fo general an offence to 

the Houfe that they feemed inclined to throw 

it out, without fuffering it to be read: not 
without fome reproach, to the perfon that 
brought it in, ‘* as a matter of fedition:” till 

Mr. St. John, the King’s Solicitor, rofe up and 

{pake to it, and (‘‘having in truth himfelf ,_ by 
‘drawn the bill”) defended its provifions, st, John: 
declaring his belief as a lawyer, that the power 

it propofed to fettle was not yet by law vefted 

in any perfon or in the Crown itfelf, the Houfe 

by their votes having blafted the former modes 

of proceeding by the ordinary royal commif- 

fions to Lord Lieutenants and their deputies ; ai 
that fuch a bill therefore was neceflary ; and defends 
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that for the nomination of perfons under it, 
this was a matter not requiring to be fettled on 
the reading of the bill, for if it feemed too 
great for any fubject it might be devolved 
upon the Crown. ‘‘ Upon which difcourfe,” 
Clarendon concludes, ‘* by a perfon of the 
‘¢ King’s fworn council, the bill was read ; 
‘¢ but with fo univerfal a diflike, that it was 
<< never called upon the fecond time, but flept, 
‘© till, long after, the matter of it was digefted 
‘¢ in ordinances.” * 

Great of courfe has been the confufion, to 
readers, confequent on thefe two verfions of the 
fame incident, dated at different times, and 
having objects quite diffimilar; and it has 
been further increafed by a ftatement of Nal- 
fon’s,f that Hafelrig’s bill was rejected indig- 
nantly on its introduction, by a majority of 158 
to 105. But the one point on which Claren- 
don is not inaccurate is, in affirming, in both 
narratives, that the bill was read. The error 
in this refpect has arifen from a too hafty read- 
ing of the Journals,t where the Yeas at the 
divifion appear undoubtedly as 125 (not 105), 
and the Noes as 158; but it has been over- 
Jooked that the divifion was taken not on the 
queftion whether the bill fhould be read, but 
whether it fhould be reje&ted. The names of 


Carried by the tellers are quite decifive, Culpeper and 
75§t0325 Cornwallis being for the Yeas, and Denzil 


Hollis and Sir W™. Armyn (member for 
Grantham, and afterwards a king’s judge) for 
the Noes. Even that generally accurate and 


* Hiff. i. 486-8. + Nalfon’s Collecons, ii. 719. 
{ Commons’ Fourzals, ii. 334- 
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reliable writer, Mr. Bruce, hascfallen into error Miftakes 
on this point,* and fuppofes the bill to have 2nd con 
been rejected. Mr. Hallam alfo has been led 
into fome confufion t from not examinin 
Clarendon’s text with fuffictent minutenefs. ‘ Hiftorians 
take the opportunity of adding that Nalfon’s milled. 
Colleéions, which, by fome extraordinary chance 
in the fortunes of books, has been too com- 
monly accepted as an authority on thefe times, 
is an utterly untruftworthy gathering of the 
moft violent party pamphlets and libels, got 
together towards the clofe of Charles the 
Second’s reign for the fpecial delectation of his 
Majefty and as an antidote to Rufhworth, by 
a compiler who had himfelf no perfonal know- 
ledge of the men or the events, over which 
he exercifed an unlimited right of the grofleft 
abufe and moft unwearied mifreprefentation. 


Nalion no 
authority. 
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On the day following esa a introduc- Wednef- 
tion of the Militia Bill, Wednefday the 8th, day> 8 
Geoffrey Palmer made his fubmiffion and was ~~ 
releafed from the Tower. The day following, 

the expulfion of the officers convicted of com- 

plicity in the fecond army-plot took place; 

and on the morning after, Friday the 10th of Friday, 
December, the members were ftartled, on zoth. 


* See Verney's Notes, p. 1 a2: $ Conft. Hifi. ii. 128, 9. 
t On the fame mornmg I find a point of order and reverence 
fettied by Mr. Denzil Hollis. ‘*On Mr Hollis’ motion,” 
fays D’Ewes's Manulcript, * it was declared the ancient order Points of 
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coming to take their feats, to find anew Guard 
of Halberdiers fet upon the doors. A debate 
upon the report as to the Public Debt handed 
in by Sir John Hotham the previous day, and 
upon the immediate neceffity of raifing men 
and money for the requirements of the Irifh 
Rebellion, was in progrefs, when Sir Philip 
Stapleton ftood up and called attention to the 
fact that there was a new Guard fet upon the 
Houfe of two hundred men with _halberts. 
Much agitation enfued upon this, the bufinefs 
immediately in hand was dropped, and fome 
fear and trouble found expreffion. Upon par- 
ticular inquiry it was difcovered, that the plea 
for fuch new fhow or threatening of force was 
a report which had gone abroad of a great Peti- 
tion coming from the City againft the Bifhops’ 


By whom votes, and againft the ob{truction by the Lords 


placed. 


Writ from 
Loni 
Keeper. 


form and 
order, 


of other matters whereof the fettlement was 
much to be defired, which Petition, accom- 
panied by large numbers of citizens, was to be 
prefented the following day. ‘* Then we were 
‘* informed,” fays D’Ewes, ‘* from feveral 
‘** hands, that the original ground of thofe men 
‘* affembling was upon a writ from the Lord 
“* Keeper pretended to be warranted by the 
<« ftatute of Northampton (13 Henry IV.) for 
“* the better fuppreffing of Routs and Riots :” 
in obedience to which writ the under-fheriff 


and magiftrates of Middlefex had iffued order 


‘** of the Houfe that when men came in and went out of the 
‘* Houfe, they ought to make three reverences; and that if 
‘‘any were {peaking on the lower form, they ought to go 
‘* about, and not to come up towards the table ”’—interrupting 
honorable {peakers | 
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for the placing of the Halberdiers. The matter 

was debated with unufual gravity and earnieft- voted 
nefs; and, upon the motion of Pym, not only ene of 
was a refolution paffed that the placing of fuch P"’""8* 
a Guard without confent of the Houfe was a 

breach of privilege, but orders were iffued for 
bringing before them at nine o'clock on the 
following morning the various magiftrates by 

whom the warrants had been figned. Inftane 

fteps were at the fame time taken for removal Halber- 
of the Halberdiers ;* and while thefe were in joved. 
progrefs, at about two o'clock in the afternoon, 

Sir Chriftopher Yelverton entered, and faid 

that divers of the Lords were now come, know- 

ing nothing at all of the fetting of this new 
Guard, and were ftartled at it ‘* as much as Lords 

“ ourfelves.” A characteriftic incident of the tartled as 
debate, as related in D’Ewes’s manufcript, Commons 
fhould not be omitted. One of Hyde’s party, 

Mr. Francis Newport, the member for Shrewf- 

bury, “‘ during our debate offered to go out 

‘© of the Houfe, and there was great cry, 

‘© ¢Shut the door! Shut the door!’ and acer uae 
‘‘ he would go away. The Serjeant not being 


* The fubjoined order and refolutions appear upon the Common, 

Journals, ** Ordered that the ferjeant hall require fome of the Journals: 
*‘ Halberdiers, or fome of thofe that have the command of ;, 438. 
* them, to come hither tothe bar. The bailiff of the Duchy 
*€ of Lancafter being called in, was demanded by what au- 
“thority he brought down men armed: He faid the Sheriff 
‘¢ received a writ from the Lord Keeper, and that the Under- 
“¢ theriff gave him warrant todo it .. . Refolved upon the 
*¢ queftion, That the ete of any guards about this Houfe, 
‘¢ without the confent of this Houfe 1s 2 breach of the privi- 
‘‘ lege of the Houfe: And that therefore fuch guards ought 
“© to be difcharged. Refolved upon the queftion, That this 
‘¢ Guard thall be immediately diicharged by the command of 
‘‘ this Houfe.” 
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Member ‘in the Houfe, Mr. Rufhworth, the clerk's 

ute. affiftant, was fent after him; who called him 

without ‘ back. He being come into the Houfe, the 

leave.  ** Speaker declared to him that when the fenfe 

©¢ of the Houfe was that the door fhould be fhut, 

“‘no member ought to go out. Mr. New- 

“ port faid he knew of no order that had been 

‘© made to that end: but Mr. Pym fhowed, 

‘« that, befides the general fenfe of the Houfe, 

“ expreffed by fo many calling out to have the 

Rebuked ‘* door fhut, the greatnefs and weight of the 

by Fym. ce agitation might perfuade any man to forbear 
‘* going out.” 

rth Dec. The next morning, Saturday the 11th of 

Sherif _ December, the under-fheriff and Weftminfter 

giftrates Juftices appeared, and, having been duly ex- 

repre g, amined and reprimanded, and the under-fheriff 

’ having been committed to the Tower, there 

fhortly afterwards arrived, at the Houfe, the 

Petition upon whofe prefentation the King had 

been fo eager to impofe that check of armed 

men. The intention of its originators had been 

to difabufe his Majefty of the Fatal notion which 

feems to have been fuddenly engendered in him 

The City by his recent grand entertainment in the City, 

petition. and by the eager royaliit tendencies of the Lord 

Mayor, that there was any real defection from 

the popular caufe in that its moft powerful 

ftronghold ;* and fo eagerly had it been figned 


* I venture here to fubjoin a paffage from my Arref? of the 
Five Members (§ xxiv), n explanation of what the City at 
this time reprefented and was. ‘* Of the power and the im- 
“€ portance of the City of London at this time, it is needlefs 
The City ‘to fpeak. It reprefented in itfelf the wealth, the firength, 
220 years ‘* and the independence which had made England feared and 
ago. *‘ honoured throughout the world. Within its walls, and 
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by all claffes with this view, that, up to that 

date in the world’s hiftory, no petition of equal 

fize and dimenfions had yet been feen. One 

of the members for London, Alderman Pen- Its ar- 
nington, who afterwards fat as one of the King’s rival an; 
judges, announced its arrival. He faid that’ 
divers able and grave citizens were waiting 
without, to prefent the Houfe with that for- 
midable Petition of which they had been told 

that ten thoufand perfons were coming to pre- 

fent it; but a {mall number only had come 

with it, and in a humble and peaceable manner. 

To avoid all poffibility of commotion or un- 

due excitement in connection with it, it had Broughe 
been brought by twelve leading citizens. Upon it faba 
this the Houfe laid afide all other bufinefs ; 

the Speaker called in the deputation ; and Mr. 


“under the fhadow and protection of its franchifes, flept 

* nightly between three and four hundred thoufand citizens. 

: he ace of bufinefs of the merchant im thofe days, was 

‘ alfo his refidence and home. The houfes then recently 

* buile by nobles beyond its precinéts, along the Strand of the 

. magnihcent river, fcarcely tranfcended in extent or fplen- 

dour thofe palaces of its merchant princes, which lurked 

* everywhere behind its bufy wharves and crowded counting- 
‘houfes, But, beyond every fuch fource of aggrandifement, Source of 
‘its privileges were its power. From its guilds, charters, its power 
‘and smmunities, wiefted from the needs, or beftowed by the 

* favour, of fucceflive princes, from its own regulation of its 

'S military as well as civil affairs; from its complete and 

‘¢ thoroughly organifed democracy, governed and governing 

6 by and within itfelf; it derived an influence which made it 

§¢ formidable far beyond sts wealth and numbers. . .. . To 

*¢ its honour, be it faid, that from the hour when the caufe of Its fup- 
‘6 public freedom was in peril, the City of London caft in its port of 
" fortunes unrefervedly with the oppolition to the Court. Its popular 
6 refolute refulal to join the league againft the Scottifh Cove- caufe. 
*¢ nant, had baffled the counfel< and wafted the energies of 

‘6 Strafford; and sts Tramed Bands, under Skippon, were 

*© defined largely to contribute to the final defeat of the 

‘¢ King.” 
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Fouke, a merchant dwelling in Mark-lane, 
appeared at their head, and prefented it as 
the humble Petition of Aldermen, Common 
Councilmen, Subfidymen, and other inhabit- 
ants of the City of London and fuburbs there- 
of. Then, fays the precife Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, ‘* the Clerk of the Houfe did there- 
‘© upon go down to the bar, and received it of 
‘* him, and brought it up, and laid it on the 
“table. The faid Petition was not very long, 
‘* but there were fome fifteen thoufand names 
“fet to it. It was about three-quarters of a 
‘© yard in breadth, and twenty-four yards in 
‘* length.” Nor did it feem that even thefe 
unufual proportions had quite fatisfied its pro- 
moters ; for the worthy citizen at the head of 
the Deputation, having liberty to addrefs the 
Houfe, informed them that they fhould have 
got before that day many thoufand hands more 
to it, but that they found many obftructions 
and much oppofition from the’ Lord Mayor, 
and others. And fuch, faid Mr. Fouke in 
conclufion, was the feeling excited by thefe 
difficulties interpofed, that it was God’s mercy 
the petitioners had not come in numbers yefter- 
day, when the Halberdiers were affembled, and 
when there muft have been bloodfhed. ‘To 
which Mr. Speaker replied with gracious words, 
telling the citizens of London, through the 
worthy gentlemen then ftanding at their bar, 
that the Houfe gave them thanks for their 
readinefs on all occafions to comply with fup- 
plies for the public; that they would take into 
confideration, in due time, the particulars 
defired in the Petition ; and that they hoped to 
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bring things to fuch refult as would give them 
fatisfaCtion. 

When the Deputation left, a debate arofe as Debate 
to the neceffity for immediate provifion of the fig 
fupplies which had been voted for Ireland, and 
as to the beft mode of providing fuch fatisfac- 
tion for the people as had juft been promifed 
to the London petitioners : and again the de- 
bate pointed in the old direétion, which was 
that of printing, and circulating through the Queftion 
country, their Grand Remonftrance. The. 
courfe taken by the King’s advifers, indeed, eGRE 
had fo far gone in the fame direction, that even france 
fome royal partizans among the members had '*’'"**: 
been conftrained to admit the unlawfulnefs of 
the recent attempt to put external preffure on 
the Houfes by means of armed watches and 
guards. The refult of the prefent deliberation, 
therefore, appears to have been a kind of filent 
or unoppofed underftanding, that the printing 
of the Remonftrance fhould be confidered as Refulve 
foon as the bill then depending for the preffing ee"- 
of foldiers to ferve againft the Irifh Rebellion 
fhould have been difpofed of. 

But again the ill-advifed monarch precipi- 
tated this determination. The bill for raifing 
fuch foldiers by Impreffment was under debate 
on the morning of Tuefday the 14th of De- Tuefday, 
cember, when a meflage was unexpectedly 14th Dec. 
brought in, to the effeét that his Majetty defired from © 
the Commons to attend him in the Lords’ King: 
Houfe. There, in brief intemperate phrafe, he 
adverted to the Impreffment bill which they 
were then difcuffing ; warned them that, in the 
event of its paffing, he fhould give his confent 
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little beholding to ‘* him whoever at this time 
4 n this difpute.”” The Commons imme- 
diately returned to their Houfe ;_ voted it, upon 
the motion of Pym, a breach of all the ancient 

rivileges both of Lords and Commons that 

is Majefty fhould fo have taken notice of a 
bill whilft in progrefs ; demanded a conference 
with the Lords; and, before the day clofed, 
had obtained their full co-operation in drawing 
up ‘‘adeclaratory Proteftation” of their privi- 
leges and liberties, and ‘‘ a petitionary Remon- 
“ ftrance’’* againft his Majefty’s violation of 
them. Eighteen of the Lords, and double the 
number of the Commons, went at once with 
this Proteftation to Whitehall ;¢ and on the 


* The petitionary Remonftrance further requires that ** his 
“© Majefty will be pleafed to difcover the parties by whofe 
* information and evil counfel his Majefty was induced to 
** this breach of privilege, that fo they may receive condign 
** puntfhment for the fame.” In the face of which, Clarendon 
neverthelefs hazards the ftatement in his Haffory (11, 70-1) that 
the man who had advifed this breach of privilege, was, of all 
men in the world, Mr Solicitor St John! As sf, fuppofing 
this were fo, the King, who hated no one fo much, would not 
thereon have been eager to give him up as his advifer in fo 
dire€&t an attack upon fis own party! From the account of 
the matter I find in D’Ewes’s Journal: I am convinced, on the 
other hand, that the perfons fufpe&ted were Culpeper and 
Hyde, and that the claufe requiring the King to furrender 
the names of his ill advifers was directed {pecially at them. 
D’Ewes would have had the claufe reye&ted, on the ground 
that it was ‘‘ very ieee that his Majefty received his in- 
‘* formation and 11] counfel from fome third perfon and from 
** no member of either Houfe ;” but Pym ftrongly oppofed 
this, and the claufe was retained. 

¢ D’Ewes attended, as one of the Deputation of the Com- 
mons, both on the occafion of the prefenting of the Protefta- 
tion, and on that of receiving the King’s Anfwer, and his 
notices of both are highly curious and interefiing. I quote 
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day following the King’s churlifh reception of Refolve 
them, the ftep was taken from which no further ren: 
retreating was poffible, and the Remonftrance 

was committed to the people. 


from his manufcript Journal. ‘‘ I departed with divers others from the 
‘© to the Court at Whitehall, being one of the feleét commit- D'Ewes 
** tee of thirty-fix appomted by the Houfe of Commons to MS, 

‘* attend his Majefty there this afternoon at two o'clock, with 

“fa fele& committee of eighteen of the Lords’ Houfe, with 

‘* that petitionary Remonftrance. The eighteen Lords were 

“6 at Whitehall before us; and having ftaid awhile in the 

‘ Privy Chamber, the Earl of Effex, Ford Chamberlain of Deputa- 
'S bis Mayetty's houfehold, came out to us, and told us that tion pre- 
* the Kingexpe&ed our comingto him. Whereupon divers of fent 

the lords: and we of the Houfe of Commons, followed him Proteft. 
‘in through two or three rooms, into a fair inward chamber 
‘wherethe King was. Dr. Willams, Archbifhop of York, 

‘was appointed to read the faid Petition or Remonftrance, 

‘ He, paffing from the lower end of the room towards the 

‘ King, nae, three reverences, as moft of us alfo did with 

‘him, and then he, coming near the King, kneeled down, 

‘Sand fhowed his Majefty that he had a Petition or Remon- 

* france from both Houfes to be prefented to him The 

* King then caufed him to ftand up, and fo he read the faid 
‘Petition. I ftood all the while clofe to him on his left 

‘hand. After he had read it, he kneeled again, and pre- 4 |. 

* fented it to his Majetty, being fairly engroffed in parchment. fr ee 
‘The King {pake fo low as I could not hear him, but the 24, i¢ 
-* Archbifhop of York told me after we were come out ‘ that 
‘¢ She would take fome time to advife,’ &c. And fo, making 
‘* like reverence at our going out as we did at our coming in, 
‘8 we departed.” In like manner he defcribes the more ftriking 
fcene of receiving the King’s Anfwer. Between the two 
eccafions the reader will remember, the Commons had not 
only voted the printing of ther Grand Remonftrance, but 
had iffued it tn print ; 2 circumftance which may account for 
the increafed fharpnefs of the King’s manner. ‘' Went to 
‘¢ Whitehall,” fays D’ Ewes, “to receive the King’s Anfwer. 
‘¢ We were admitted into the fame room again (being a fair 
** chamber within the privy gallery) where we had delivered 

“the fand Petition. The King, looking about, afked to 
‘whom he fhould deliver his Ratwer ; Bocuse he faw not King’s 
*¢ the Lord there from whom he received our Petition, But it anfwer : 
$$ was anfwered his Majefty, that he, being to preach before the 
‘¢ Lords at the Faft on Wednefday next, was now abfent on 
“‘ chat occafion. His Majefty demanded further to what other 
‘¢ Lord in his abfence it was to be delivered ? It was an- 
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§ xxvii. Tue Last Desarte. 


On Wednefday morning, the 15th of De- 
cember, an unufual number of members were 
in attendance at an early hour in the Houfe of 
Commons, and a fuppreffed excitement fhowed 
itfelf, as of fome undertaking of weight in 
hand as yet not generally known. Then Mr. 
Purefoy, the member for Warwick, who after- 
wards {fat upon the trial of the King, {tood up 
and faid, that they did now ftand forely in need 
of money, and he conceived that any propo- 
fition for the bringing in of money would be 
very feafonable and acceptable. ‘* Whereupon,” 
fays D’Ewes, ‘‘ there enfued a great filence.” 
Mr. Purefoy then proceeded, and faid he 
conceived that there was but one mode of 
obtaining what they defired in this refpedt, 
and that was by imparting to their conftituents, 
and the people generally, fome ground for 
greater confidence than they could derive from 
recent and exifting events. He pointed out 
that all men’s minds were unfettled by the 
many flanders which had freely gone abroad, 


*¢ fwered, to the chief of the Lords who were prefent. His 
*¢ Majefty then calling to Sir Edward Nicholas, lately made 
** Secretary of State, delivered to him his Anfwer written on 
‘6 a fheet of paper, which the faid Sir Edward received kneel- 
*¢ ing, and then, ftanding up again, read it , and his Majefty, 
‘¢ after the delivery of it to the fa:rd Earl (Briftol), juft as we 
*‘ were all making reverences and departing forth, pafied 
*¢ through the midft of us with a confident and fevere look, 
‘S and fo went into the privy gallery, where he fiood looking 
i towards us, as We came forth and made our obeifances to 
i hh 
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and that if, as a worthy member had {aid on a vill re- 
former occafion, it was defirable to recover and t)" i 
bind to that Houfe the hearts of the people, Hout. 


now was the time and the opportunity. In 
a word, he conceived there were no readier 
means to bring in money than to caufe their 
Declaration to be printed; that fo they might 
fatisfy the whole kingdom. Ar this there were 
loud cries of agreement; but upon feveral 
even of the majority the propofal fell with a 
furprife, and D’Ewes was one of them. “It 
‘* feems,” he fays, ‘‘ that many members we 


Re Surprife of 


‘€ privy to this intended motion, which I con- pfwes 
“« fefs feemed very ftrange to me; for they andothers. 


“cried Order it! Order it!”? Then the 
Speaker rofe, and, as if to fhow that he at any 
rate had been no party to the preparing of the 
motion, afked the member who had fpoken, 
what Declaration he meant, for (alluding to 
the declaration as to breach of privilege voted 
the preceding day) there were two. This 


called up Mr. Purefoy again, who faid he Peard 


meant the Declaration that had been prefented 5 


to the King, the great Remonftrance ; and he 
was fecon by Mr. Peard, who had firft 
moved the printing on the memorable night 
of the 22d November, and who now moved 
that the Petition accompanying it might alfo 
be printed: to which again refponded loud cries 


conds 
urefuy. 


of Order it! Order it! Edmund Waller next waller 
took the lead in a defperate attempt to pro- °PP°!*- 


tract and delay the vote, which in fo much 
was fuccefsful that it lafted far into the after- 
noon; but of which, unfortunately, {mall 
record remains, for in the midft of it D’Ewes, 
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apparently in fome dudgeon at the want of 
confidence in him difplayed by the leaders, left 
the Houfe for fome time. Then the puttin 

of the Refolution having been fought o 

until daylight began to decline, the coming 
on of dark was made the excufe for a further 
attempt to prevent its being put at all. 
So dark it became, that the Clerk could no 
longer fee to read; but, on a propofal for 
bringing in candles, Sir Nicholas Slanning, 
the member for Penryn, made urgent repre- 
fentation of the propriety of adjourning the 
debate, reminded the Houfe of the {cene 
which had been witneffed when this queftion 
was before difcuffed in the night, and threw 
out warnings of fome fimilar danger now. 
Againft any poffible recurrence of that danger, 
the majority was on this occafion thoroughly 
guarded; but, if it had not been fo, few 
were better entitled than Slanning to give 
the warning. Himfelf one of thofe who 
early and eagerly expofed and loft their lives 
in the war, he was alfo ever at the head 
of the young and ardent fpirits of the Houfe 
of Commons, with whom it was matter of 
chivalry to refent every encroachment on the 
power and pretenfions of the fovereign ; and 
Clarendon (in one of thofe charming character 
pieces of his Hiftory which will furvive to 
keep it ftill the moft delightful reading in the 
world, long after the conviction of its untruft- 
worthinefs and bad faith fhall have entered into 
every mind) has celebrated his youth, his 
{mall but handfome perfon, his lovely counte- 
nance, his admirable parts, and his courage 
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“fo clear and keen.”* He failed for the Forces 
prefent, however, to turn the Houfe from ‘iviéon: 
their act ati though not till he had forced 

ion. 


on a di 


* See Hiffory, iv. 150, and 612-13. Slanning was one of Great men 
the little eae “* and te was an age,” fays Clevenden. ** in of little 
** which there were many great and wonderful men of that fize. 

** fize” (Life, 1. 62), among the men of learning as well as 

of adtion. One of the leaft men in the kingdom he cele- 
brates as one of the greateft {cholar. of Europe, in the perfon 

of the ever to be remembered Mr. Hales of Eton—** who 

** would often fay that he would renounce the religion of the Hales of 
“* Church of England to-morrow, if it obliged him to believe Eton, 
‘that any other Chriftians fhould be damned; and that 
‘nobody would conclude another man to be damned, who 

* did not with him fo;—than whom no man was more 

* tri& and fevere to himfelf, yet to other men fo charitable 

* as to their opinions, that he thought that men not erring 
‘were more in fault for their carriage towards men who 

erred, than the men themfelves were ;—and who thuught 

‘that pride and paffion, more than confcience, were the 

* caufe of all feparation from each other's communion ; and 

* frequently faid, that that only kept the world trom agreeing 

‘upon fuch a hturgy as might then bring them into One _,... 

communion ” (Lift, i. Go-1). Chillingworth was another Chilling- 
of the very litthe men. Sidney Godolphin, alfo belonging to worth. 
the fame diminutive clafs, amazed the tall and well-formed 
Mr. Hyde by prefenting fo large an underftanding and fo. 
unreftrained a fancy in fo extremely {mall a body as he poffeffed; Sidne 
the f{mallef& indeed of all, as it would feem, for Falkland Godo . 
ufed merrily to fay that he thought what charmed him mof phin. 
to be fo much in Godolphin’s company was the fenfe of find- 
ing himfelf there ‘‘the properer man,.”’ But the prince of 
the little men was Falkland himfelf. Obferve with what 
exquifite art Clarendon puts forward his difadvantages of 
perfon fimply to make more lovable the attractions of his 
mind. ‘* His ftature was low, and fmaller than moft men; 

: : ; Falkland. 

‘* his motion not graceful, and his afpeéct fo far from inviting, 
*¢ that it had fomewhat in it of fimplhicity; and his voice the 
*S worft of the three, and fo untuned, that inftead of recon- 

‘ ciling, it offended the ear, fo that nobody would have 

re ed mufic from that tongue: and fure no man was 

‘ beholden to nature for its recommendation into the 

‘ world. But then no man fooner or more difappointed this 

' ral and cuftomary prejudice. That little perfon and Picture by 
ss Fall ftature was quickly found to contain a great heart, a Claren- 
‘* courage fo keen, and a nature fo fearlefs, that no compofi- don: 
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D’Ewes returned to his feat juft as they 
were about to divide on the queftion for 
candles, and by the very found, he fays, the 
Ayes declared themfelves to be far more than 
the Noes; but the Noes perfifted in dividing, 
and “fitting ftill’’ in the Houfe with Sir Robert 
Hatton and Mr. John Ruffell (who had fuc- 
ceeded Lord William on the old Earl’s death, 
as Pym’s colleague in the reprefentation of 
Taviftock) for tellers, proved to be only 53 
in number, whereas the Ayes who went out, 
with Denzil Hollis and Sir John Clotworthy 
as tellers, were 152. Upon this, candles were 
brought; and again the debate went on, not 
lefs warmly than before. For more than two 
hours longer, fays D’Ewes, it was argued with 
great vehemence pro and con; until at Jaft the 
queftion was put for the printing. Then 
went forth the Yeas, in number 135, with 
Denzil Hollis and Sir Walter Earle for tellers; 
the tellers for the Noes, who ftayed in the 
Houfe, being Sir John Culpeper and Mr. John 
Afhburnham, the member for Haftings, and 
their numbers 83. Amid confiderable excite- 


‘ tion of the ftrongeft limbs, and moft harmonious and pro- 
‘ portioned prefence and ftrength, ever more difpofed an 

‘ man to the teft enterprife, 1t being his greateft weaknels 
‘6 to be too folicitous for fuch adventures; and that untuned 
* tongue and voice eafily difcovererl itfelf to be fupphed and 
‘ ageing by amind and underftanding fo excellent, that 
$ wit and weight of all he faid carried another kind of 
‘ luftre and admiration in it, and even another kind of ac- 
‘ ceptation from the perfons prefent, than any ornament of 
‘delivery could reafonably promife itfelf, or is ufuall 

‘ attended with; and his difpofition and nature was {fo the 
‘ and obliging, fo much delighted in courtefy, kindnefs, and 
‘ generofity, that all mankind could not but admire and love 
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ment, the order was then given for immediate Printing 
printing of the Remonftrance concerning the ordered. 
ftate of the kingdom; the Grand Remon- 
ftrance, as thereafter it came to be called, to 
diftinguifh it from the many other fimilar State 
Papers of lefs importance, and lefs intereft 

for the people, which were iffued during the 

war. Even now, however, it required all the 
temper and control of the leaders to avoid a 
mutiny. The claim to proteft was, at this Slanning 
point, once more revived; and Sir Nicholas viv". 
Slanning, heading the protefters, did his beft protett. 
to bring his own warning true. Some fixty 
members having joined him, they formally 
demanded that their proteftation might be 
entered by order of the Houfe; but the grow- 

ing excitement was happily allayed by the art 

with which Pym, in appearing to yield to that 
propofal, in reality yielded nothing. The 
demand was turned into an order for an Storm 
adjournment ‘to take into confideration the ella by 
‘¢ matter touching proteftations in this Houfe ;” 

and, the following Friday having been fixed for 

the purpofe of fuch confideration, the Houfe 

rofe at feven o’clock. 

So clofed the laft debate on the Grand Re- 
monftrance, which then found its way, after a 
fucceffion of {cenes and ftruggles as worthy of 
remembrance, though not until now remem- 
bered, as any in our hiftory, to the audience 
for whom it wasdefigned. Neither Hampden 
nor Pym fpoke further, when the day for dif- Monday, 
cuffion of the right of protefting came.* They sone 


* The Frida nee oe was changed to the follow- 
ing Monday, when the t principal {peakers were Hyde, 
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Debate on left it to the King’s ex-fecretary, old Sir Henry 
right a’ Vane, to point out how irreconcileable any fuch 
prot": right would be with the precedents, the ufages, 
and the proceedings of the Commons’ Houfe. 
They liftened without replying to along fpeech 
from Hyde, who, admitting there was no pre- 
cedent for the claim, yet urged that neither was 
there a precedent for the printing of a Declara- 
tion, and that, a precedent in a cafe unpre- 
cedented being nothing to the purpofe, they 
Ominous muft act according to reafon. They liftened, 
Aral ibe by ftill unmoved, to the fignificant allufion of Mr. 
oer®* Holborne, who, putting the cafe of an order 
having paffed the Houfe which might carry 
grave confequences, enlarged upon the hard 
pofition of thofe who, having no right to pro- 
teft, would be involved in fuch confequences, 
‘©and perhaps lofe their heads in the crowd 
‘¢when there was nothing to fhow who was 
Refolu- “¢ innocent.”’ Their part in the affair was done, 
sisi their weapon thrown, and none of thofe con- 
yde’s tingent or pofible events had any alarms for 
partys them. They called upon the Speaker to put 
the Refolution, that in no circumftances fhould 
a proteftation be defired in that Houfe, or 
a if defired ; and they voted and car- 

ried it. 


§ xxrx. ImpossiBiLiry oF COMPROMISE. 


THe incident too furely fhadowed forth in 
that allufion of Holborne, the blow which fo 


Holborne, and Vane, and :t was finally “ refolved upon the 
Rightto ‘‘ queftion, That in no cafe a Proteftation ought to be 
proteft “ defired by any member of this Houfe, or admitted by this 
rejeéted. ‘* Houfe, being defired.” 
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foon was levelled at the heads of the five lead- Refult of 
ing men in thefe debates, and which was but aiid 
the natural and legitimate fequel to the proceed- Debates. 
ings in connection with them here detailed, clofed 
all further legitimate difcuffion, and rendered 
civil war inevitable. But before concluding 
this Work I may paufe to fhow, by fome brief 
extracts from letters lately difcovered,* that 
the fame honourable good faith, abfence of 
mere perfonal animofity, and honeft defire for 
a fettlement within the limits of the Conftitu- Popular 
tion, which had characterifed the Remonftrance averie to 
Debates, continued to animate leading men in ¥*¥: 
the Parliamentary Party up to the hour when 
the {word was drawn. 

The letters were written to Charles the 
Firft’s Attorney-General, who had become his 
Chief Juftice of the Pleas, and, upon the very 
eve of the unfurling the ftandards, had inter- 
pofed hig good offices to mediate in the quarrel. radecsfion 
The attempt was unfortunate; yet he frankly of Charles. 
admits that it might have had other iffue, but 
for the fatal indecifion of the King. ‘* I have 
‘‘ adventured far,” writes the well-meaning 
Chief Juftice, ‘‘ to fpeak my mind freely, 
‘* according to my sate, el and what hazards 
“< [ have runne of the King’s indignation in a Bankes 
‘high meafure you will heare by others; all \C- J.) at 
‘© men give mot the fame adutce.”” Among ia seer 
the remarkable men, high in the councils of with 
the popular party, who perfifted in a final Pines 
effort to keep the {word ftill fheathed, were 

* Publithed by the late Mr. George Bankes of Dorfethhire, 


defcendant of Charles the Firft's Chief Juftice, in a book 
entitled Corfe Ca/ile. 
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Lords Northumberland and Wharton ; Denzil 
Hollis, one of the five members who were 
the object of the King’s fatal attempt; Lord 
Say and Seale, leader of the Puritans; and 
even the fubfequent leader of the Parliamentary 
Armies, Lord Effex. None of thefe men 
viewed with other than a fad reluctance the 
ftrife which was about to begin; none of 
them was eager to exaggerate or precipitate 
the quarrel, But their frank and unreferved 
expreffions elicited no return. 

In a letter of fingular earneftnefs, Lord Whar- 
ton warns Sir John Bankes that he is intimate 
with many popular leaders, ‘‘ and I do ferioufly 
‘© profefs, 1 dare not in my private thoughts 
<* fufpect or charge any of them for having 
<¢ difloyal hearts to his Majefty, or turbulent 
‘‘ hearts to this State.” In a letter written 
from that very place in the Houfe of Commons 
which he occupted in clofe vicinity with Pym 
and Hampden, Denzil Hollis tells the Chief 
Juftice that the Houfe of Commons only waits 
“¢ the firft appearance of change in his Majefty 
“‘ that he will forfake thofe councils which 
‘© would divide him from his Parliament and 
*€ neople, and make them deftroy one another,”’ 
to return in duty and affection to his perfon. 
In reply to a letter from the Chief Juftice 
foliciting his opinion, Lord Say and Seale 
more fternly warns him ‘ that your cavaliers 
‘* (as they are called) do much miftake in per- 
‘* fuading themfelves or others, that there is 
‘* any fear among thofe who defire the King’s 
“« wealth and greatnefs as it may ftand with 
‘¢ their own rights and liberty, and the end of 
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“‘ his government.” In rough and unlettered 

but manly phrafe, Lord Effex communicates Lord 

thus to Sir John Bankes the grief with which Pfex. 

he ts about to unfheathe his {word : ‘* The great 
misfortunes that threaten this kingdom, none 

looks upon with a fadder heart than I; for 

in my particular, my confcience affures me I 

have no ends of my own, but what may tend 

to the public good of the King and the 

kingdom.” And finally, in two as impreffive 
fentences as were ever written on the caufes of 
the conflict, Lord Northumberland tells Sir Lord 
John Bankes, that Parliament is arrayed againtft ae 
the King becaufe of the peril of ‘* lofing that 
‘* liberty which freeborn fubjeéts ought to en- 

‘¢ joy, and the laws of the land doallow; and 

‘* becaufe thofe perfons who are moft power- 

* ful with the King, do endeavour to bring objeas at 
‘* parliaments to fuch a condition that they Court 

‘* fhall only be made inftruments to execute 

‘¢ the commands of the King.” 

That laft remark is the ftriking and fufficient 
comment upon the fcenes which have been 
defcribed in thefe pages. The continued feries 
of efforts herein prefented were the prelude to 
yet another, a more defperate, and a final en- 
deavour, to bring parliaments to fuch a condi- To weak- 
tion that they fhould be made only inftruments en and 
to execute commands of the King. Happily ecereee 
for us, this laft attempt fucceeded no better ments. 
than its fore-runners; and it might have be- 
come the Chief Juftice’s defcendant to remem- 
ber, as he ftudied thefe letters before giving 
them to the world, that it mainly had arifen 
from the failure of the King which apparently 
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he fo much deplores, that he found himfelf 
indebted for the liberty he has not very gene- 

roufly employed in exalting his anceftor as 

unduly as he depreciates unworthily the greater 

men who baffled the King’s defign. The 

Small part part allotted to Sir John Bankes in the mo- 
ina great mentous fcene was in reality a very {mall one, 
se though he played it creditably. He was a 
refpectable lawyer of honeft intentions and very 

limited views, who interfered occafionally with 
creditably good effect to moderate both parties, until 
played. both became committed to extremes; but 
when the {word flafhed out as arbitrator, he 
turned afide helplefs and ufelefs, and, dying 

while yet the victory neither way inclined, he 

feems to have died in the perfuafion that the 
disfavour of Heaven mutft fall heavily on both, 

and that both would be deferving of overthrow. 
There is always much to be faid for a temper 
fuch as this, even when moft unfitted to its 
Chara@er OCcafions; and undoubtedly a difpofition in 
ot Bankes itfelf fo kindly and pleafing might, at any other 
(C.J) time than one of neceffary confli@, have done 
even ufeful public fervice. Sir John’s de- 
{cendant was quite entitled to refer to him, 
therefore, as a favourable fpecimen of a lawyer 
in that age: but it was lefs difcreet, as well as 
lefs generous, to contraft his alleged upright 

afcent to worldly rank, with the ‘* unfeeml 
‘* intrigues and courtly ftruggles”’ by which 
unwifely ir Edward Coke is declared to have clambered 
compared thither. Allufions not ftri@ly untrue may 
cih=--yet_ convey an impreffion fingularly falfe. 
(c.}) | Whatever his former failings may have been, 
to the ftudent of our Civil Wars the Lord 
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Chief Juftice Coke prefents himfelf in one Coke's 
afpect only. So far, his age redeems his youth “~~ 
and his manhood. It was he who gave to the 
opening of the ftruggle that ftamp of ancient 
precedent and legal right, of which it never 
afterwards, in all its varying fortunes, loft the 
trace; and, in the prefence of any attempt to 
compare fuch a man difadvantageoufly with 
one immeafurably his inferior, it is impoffible 
not to remember that while, in the Petition of the 
Right, Sir Edward Coke has left a monument Inttitutes 
of his exertions for Englifh hberty as impe- sent 
rifhable as that which the Inftitutes contain of Right 
his knowledge of Enghith law, Sir John Bankes 
has left no more durable record of either than 
an elaborate argument againft Hampden in the 
cafe of fhip-money. 

Let me fimply repeat in this place what I 
have formerly hinted,* that to renew anything p, 
like the vehemency of the old Civil War dif- views for 
putes, maintained with unhefitating and unin- afer 
quiring zeal while yet the authority of Claren- Charles 
don was implicitly accepted, it 1s now become 
needful to pafs to a ‘*‘ more removed ground” 
than that which preceded the war. Sir John 
Bankes was in his grave, and his correfpondents A piain 
diverfely and fadly fcattered ; my Lord North- the war. 
umberland was fulking at his country-houfe, 
Mr. Denzil Hollis was fretting that he had 
ever fo largely helped to turn out the Stuarts, 
and my Lord Effex had been borne in fu- 
neral pomp to the Abbey of Weftminfter ; be- 
fore that greater and fterner figure had fully 
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emerged, whofe ‘‘rude tempeftuous ” quali- 
ties, perplexing in early days to Mr. Hyde, 
were hardly lefs to perplex and trouble all 
future hiftorians. And it is lefs with the hope 
of contributing anything to tts illuftration that 
fhould be entirely worthy of the fubject, than 
to confefs how much in former years it per- 
plexed and troubled myfelf, that I have lately 
taken occafion to exprefs* to what extent 
the views I once held have fuffered change 
in regard to the conduct and character of 
Cromwell. 


§ xxx. CONCLUSION. 


Tue confequences hinted at by Holborne 
(in the debate of the 20th December on the 
right of the Minority on the Remonftrance to 
proteft againft the decifion of the Majority), 
which had fo fatal a recoil upon the King, do not 
fall within the {cope of this work. The Arreft 
of the Five Members 1s a fubject too large in 
itfelf to be treated as a portion of that theme 
which I now bring toa clofe. My object was 
to rettore a page of the Englith hiftory of fome 
importance, which time had been permitted to 
efface; and this has been accomplifhed. It is 
for the reader to apply the details here given 
to their further ufe, in illuftration of already 
exifting records, and determination of their 
value. It would lead the writer too far from 


* In the Edsaburgh Rewew, January, 1856. See Bioe 
ss hical Effays (Olver Cromwell, Damel De Foe, Sir 

wchard Steele, Charles Churchill, and Samuel Foote), now 
publifhed by Mr Murray 1n a feparate volume. 
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the defign to which he had purpofely reftri@ed 
himfelf, to attempt in this place any fuch appli- 
cation. Every one may doit, within the range 

of his acquaintance with the general hiftory of objec of 
the time ; and to help to extend this range for note: 3P- 
all, fome pains have here been taken to render °°" 
the notes appended to the Abftract of the Re- 
moniftrance, as well as to the Debates, both a 
guide to refearch out of the common track of 
hiftories, and a warning again{t too ready or 
implicit belief in the moft refpected authorities. 

It 1s not defirable, even if it were poffible, that 
Clarendon’s fisftory of the Rebellzon fhould be Claren. 
depofed from the place it holds in our literature, don’s 
Its rare beauties of thought and charm of ftyle, ¥/° 
the profound views of character and life which 

it clothes in language of unfurpaffed variety 

and richnefs, its long line of noble and death- 

lefs portraits through which its readers move 

as through a gallery of full-lengths by Vandyke 

and Velafquez, have given and will affure to 15 pean. 
it its place as long as literature remains. But, tes. 
for the purpofe to which it has mainly been 
applied by many party writers fince Clarendon’s 
death, as well as by writers not prejudiced or 
partial, it fhould never have been ufed. The 
authority of its writer is at no time fo worth- yy, de- 
lefs, as when taken upon matters in which he merits. 
played himfelf the moft prominent part; and 

his imputations againft the men with whom 

he was once leagued as clofely as he was after- 
wards bitterly oppofed to them, are never to 

be fafely relied upon. With the very facts he 
laboured to mifreprefent, he has been here con- 
fronted; and with the antagonifts to whom he 
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Houfe of Commons, he has been here again 
brought face to face. The Grand Remonftrance 
has itfelf been heard after long and unmerited 
oblivion, and Sir Simonds D’Ewes has fpoken 
to us after a filence of more than two centuries. 
The refult is decifive againft Clarendon. It is 
not merely that he turned King’s evidence 
againft his old affociates, but that his evidence 
is completely difproved. 

An opinion has been expreffed, in the courfe 
of this Work, upon the importance of the 
Grand Remonftrance merely as a contribution 
to hiftory, and upon the improbability of its 
being again difplaced from the pofition here 
affigned to it. oo it is impoffible that 
any one fhould fpeak of it hereafter as it has 
been defcribed heretofore. In Mr. D'Ifraelt’s 
Commentaries, for example, a book which after 
his death was with final and fcrupulous cor- 
rection republifhed by his fon, it is character- 
ifed as an hiftorical memoir of all the infelici- 
ties of the reign, “* with a very cautious omiffion 
‘¢ that all thofe capital grievances had no longer 
“any exiftence.”* That fuch an affertion 
fhould be hazarded again is at leaft not con- 
ceivable. Amid much, too, that in the fame 
book 1s as gravely paffed off for truth, the 
Remonftrance is faid to have been fmuggled 
through the Houfe of er gee a trick. 
Its authors, we are informed, ‘* aflured the 
‘¢ moderate men that its intention was purely 


* Commentaries on the Reign of Charles I By Waac 
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‘* prudential; it was to mortify the Court, 

‘¢ and nothing more ; after having been read, 

‘Cit would remain in the hands of the Clerk, 

‘© and never aftcrwards be called for; and fo, D°tirach's 
‘¢ when it was brought forward, to give it the [omer 
‘* appearance of a matter of little moment, un a94. 
‘« the morning was fuffered to elapfe on ordi- 

“‘ nary bufinefs, and it was produced late; but 

‘© they overfhot the mark,” &c. &c. with 

much more to the fame incredible purport! 

Surely not again can Clarendon lead his fol- 

lowers into fuch a quickfand of  hittory ” as 

that; nor, with the Remonftrance itfelf in 
evidence, can the fignal muifreprefentation he 

left of its contents, and or the conduet and aed 
objects of its authors, be in future accepted ae a 
again{ft his own frequent and unconfctous tefti- the people 
mony to its deep and ineradicable impreffion 

upon the mafs of the E:nglith people. 

That, after all, 15 its final and lafting vindi- is vind. 
cation. I¢ had become a neccflity fo to make 6" 
appeal to the people. It may be true, or it 
may be falfe, that Cromwell would have fold 
all he had the next morning if the Remon- 
ftrance had been rejected, and would never 
have feen England more: but that Falkland 
heard him fay fo would feem to be undoubted, 
and the fact 1s a fingular proof of the gravity 
of the conjuncture which had arifen. Meafured and mea- 
alfo by the effects produced, the fame conlu- Shea 
fion is forced upon us; though in the prefence ance. 
of the document itfelf, thefe may well appear 
lefs furprifing. To do Clarendon juftice, he 
never affects to conceal the momentous influ- 
ence exerted by the Remonftrance over the 
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fubfequent courfe of affairs. He puts it in 
his own language indeed: but when he refers 
to “that dreadful,” ‘*that fatal,” Remon- 
{trance ; when he fpeaks of it as having ‘* poi- 
“ foned the heart of the people ;” when he 
recurs to it as ‘‘ the firft inlet to the inunda- 
“‘ tions that overwhelmed” his party; when 
apain and again he dwells upon it, as ‘‘ the firft 
‘© vifible ground and foundation of that rage 
‘and madnefs in the people of which they 
“© could never fince be cured;” no glofs or 
comment is needed for fuch expreffions. They 
are fo many tributes to the vigour and capacity 
of his opponents, and to the largenefs and 
wifdom of the outlook they had taken when 
they launched that Great Remonftrance. Par- 
liament had no fuch recruiting-fergeant through 
the after years of civil war. It might have 
fallen, indeed, comparatively without effect, if 
Charles the Firft had been able at any time to 
accept honeftly the confequences of his own 
acts; but its authors knew that this was not 
in his nature, and if we would condemn in 
that refpect their policy, we muft have fatisfied 
ourfelves, that, with a man fo effentially and 
deliberately falfe as the King was to all the 
engagements made with him, it was in any 
manner poffible, without direét appeal to the 
People as a part of the State, to bring about a 
lafting adjuttment of right relations between 
the Commons and the Crown. The Remon- 
{trance conftituted that appeal; and not the 
leaft of the claims which in my judgment it 
poffeffes to the attention and refpect of all 
ftudents of hiftory, is the proof which it affords 
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that Englifh Puritanifm had in itfelf no necef- 
fary antagonifm to Englifh Inftitutions and 
Government. The ancient limited monarchy, 
and a reformed church eftablifhment, would [le fave 
have fatisfied its authors. They were devout, (on 
religious men, who claimed free exercife for monatchy 
their religion ; but infeparable from the Pro- 
teltant Reformation, and its overthrow of 
Roman Catholic bondage, to whofe immediate 
infpiration they owed their greatnefs, was the 
paffion for civil freedom no lefs than for 
religious hiberty. The writers who would 
{eparate the religious from the political move- Cyil and 
ment in the feventeenth century, and fo ftrive Taine. 
: - treedom 

to underrate the carneftnefs of the effort rt nor 
included for political as well as religious parable. 
emancipation, have their anfwer in the Grand 
Remonitrance. Liberty of confuience and of 
worfhip has its leading place therein, but only 
as the very bafis and condition of fuch other 
claims, conftituting civil government, as the 
right not to be taxed without confent, the Rights 
right to enjoy ment of what is lawfully potlefled, inant: | 
the right to petition, the mght to choofe repre- Remon- 
fentatives, the right of thofe reprefentatives to france 
freedom of debate, the right to pure admunif- 
tration of yuftice, the right to individual freedom 
under protection of the laws. 

Of the men by whom thefe great rights were 
fo afferted in the old Englith houfe of legif- 
lature, and to whofe exertions and facrifices in 
the Long Parhament, their ultimate though foLae 
lefs complete acceptance by the Convention Pariia- 
Parhament is due, perhaps a nearer view is ™*™ 


afforded in this Work than hitherto has been 
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attainable in any printed record. It might 
indeed have been too near if the men had 
been lefs great. But they do not fuffer by 
that clofer infpection. Their greatnefs, too, 
is affumed fo eafily and fo naturally exerted, 
Ther as to raife no feeling of furprife but that in an 
gemusand age which produced them fuch a tyranny 
greatnelss ould have been poffible. To find, in the 
party ftruggles of two hundred years ago, a 
full and perfect anticipation of parliamentary 
confliéts of more modern days, may probably 
aftonifh not a few ; but ftill more ftartling is it 
to reflect, that, during the whole fifteen years 
defcribed in the Grand Remonttrance, while 
England lay gagged, imprifoned, mutilated, 
Ther and plundered, under the moft vexatious and 
panence intolerable tyranny that ever tortured body 
and "and foul at once, fhe yet contained thefe men. 
But they had profoundly ftudied her hiftory; 
and they had an immovable faith that her civil 
conftitution, outraged as it was, yet held within 
itfelf the fufficing means of recovery and retri- 
bution. Nor, happily for us, did they quite 
lofe this patient belief, until the fword was 
Their ree actually drawn; and hence it was that all the 
tpeéttor Old laws and ufages of the land, all the old 
ok Pre- ways and precedents of parliament, all the 
and laws, ancient traditions of the rights of the three 
eftates, fucceffively drawn forth from their 
refting-place in records, charters, old books, 
and parchment rolls, were appealed to on 
either fide, were claimed by both fides, were 
tried, tefted, and made familiar to all, in fuch 
debates and conflicts in the Houfe of Com- 
mons as thefe pages have defcribed. It was 
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for later generations to enjoy what thus was 
toiled for fo gallantly, and only with infinite 
fuffering, and terrible drawbacks, won at laft. 

But the Leaders of the Long Parliament have Reverence 
had their reward in the remembrance and (°° 
gratitude of their defcendants; and it will =~ 
bode ill to the free inftitutions of England, 
when honour ceafes to be paid to the men 
whom Bifhop Warburton truly characterifed 

as the band of greateft geniufes for govern- 
ment that the world ever faw leagued together 

in one common caufe. 
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Charles IT when Prince, 165 zote. 
Charter, Great. See Great Char- 


fer. 

Charter of Henry I a precedent for 
the Great Charter, 2. 

Charters and = royal conceffions 
difficult to fuppref§i, 2, 3. Vio- 
Jations under Charles I, 225. 

Chatham, Lord, on ‘ Nuillus lber 
homo,” 21. 

Chaucer, the Poet, rife of, 43. 

Chillingworth, Dr, William, omi- 
nous difclofure made by, 374. 
Refolution of Houfe sheican, 
375 Sulpicons lect loofe thereby, 
thf. One of Clarendon’s great 
little men, 405 and zofe. 

Cholmley, or Cholmondeley, Sir 
Hugh (Scarborough), teller on 
claufe againit Bithops,209.Why 
grateful to Hyde, 330. 

Chriftianity and the Crufades, 6. 

Chriftie, Mr. Shaftefbury Papers 
publithed by, 253 note. 

Church, ufurpations of, refifted by 
Henry II, 7. Seizure of its 
temporalities propofed by the 
Commons, 48. Its luxurious 
Abbots and ftarved Monks, sdu7/. 
Grounds of propofed feizure, 48, 
49. Revenge taken by its dig- 
nitarics, 49. Failure of proyeét 
a fource of regret, 251. Bithops 
and Bafhoprics in danger, 155. 


Index. 
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Church. 

Hiftorian May on this topic, 
156 mote. Hyde's fervices and 
promic Evittonacy Bal 162, 
163. nti-Epi un- 
der difcuffion. 167. An De- 
fe€tion of its previous fupporters, 
168. saeeeer Bifhops im- 

ached, 194.  #King’s pro- 
Fo fal for faveainure ot new 

ifhops, 195 How received by 
the Commons, tid. Debate 
on Bifhops’ demurrer to im- 
peachment, 195, 196. Confer- 
ence with the Lords demanded, 
196. Altered views of Dering 
and Falkland regarding Bifhops, 
207, 208. Dhrvifion on claufe 
againft Bafhops, 209. Falk- 
land’s Speech on Laud’s pro- 
papsft experiments, 217 note 
Ecclefiaftical tyranny, 237 and 
notes. Enormities of Laud’s 
proceedings, 238. 239. Refult 
of Epifcopal Perfecutions, 238, 
239. Paffports to Preferment, 
239. What was preached as 
Gofpel, sh:d notes Attempt 
to force Liturgy on Scotland, 
242. 247. Unuliual Prayer for 
the Sick, 243 mote. Continued 


obftinacy of Laud and the 
Bifhops, 246 Clergy taxed for 
King's fupply, 247. Harbottle 


Grimfton thereon, :61d mote *. 
Abfence from Church more 
heinous than attendance at 
Maks, 14:7 note}. Lord Falk- 
land on this grievance, 248 
note. Repreflive meafures of 
Long Parliament, 257. Re- 
forms introduced, 258. Reply 
of Commons’ Leaders to their 
flanderers on Church matters, 
266, 267. What their real de- 
figns were, 267—269. Struggles 
and divifions on the Bitheps 
Bill, 267 sotes. Papift help 
invoked to fet up Proteftant 
Church, 271 sete. Divifion on 
Bifhops’ claufe in Remonftrance, 


Civil War. 
Clare, Earl of, retufes to fubicribe 


Index. ' 


Circutts. 


309, 310. Proclamation = of 
King on return trom Scotland, 
355 370. Further on abrilg- 
ment of Bifhop.’ power, 361 
363. What D’ Ewes laid thereon, 
364 365. Mr Coventry's lug- 
geftion~, 361 mote 364 Quuei- 
tion rained by King’s ule of 
words notin ‘* Religious Oppref- 
fions” clauic, 365, 366, motes. 
Circuits of Judges appointed, 9 
City, alleged counter-proycéts to 
entertainment ot Charles I by, 
132.357 Indu atron af sts tem- 
porary lukewarmnets in popular 
caule, 156. ‘Tramun-bands or- 
dered to guard Houtes ot Par- 
liament, 166 9 One year’s Slup 
Moncey, 227 20fe © City Joan tor 
Inth exigencus, 328 32900 Fn- 
tertains the King, 355 Unealy 
teeling of Crtzens, 372 Cutie 
zens Fred on by King’s Guard, 
373, and note Unconfititutional 
Sina grounded on expedted City 
etition, 394 0 Intention of or- 
ginatorsot petition, 396 Aipedt 
of City 220 yearsago, shad note 
Arnval of petition at Houfe ot 
Commons, 397 Deputation 
with fame calied in, 397, 798 
Dimenfions of petition and 
number of figners, 3498  Ad- 
drefs of deputation, and Speak - 
er’s reply, shud 
See Great Cruidl War 


to Joan to Charles I, 220, xote 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde karl of, 
on mfe of Villiers, 102 His 
mifleading account of Debates 
on Grand Remonftrance, 111, 


1130S s- Pa€ture drawn by his 
friend Sir P. Warwick, 1131. 
Teft for his honefty, 117. Has 


votes on Strafford’s Attainder 
and Parhament Perpetuation 
Bill, 126,127 Signed the Pro- 
teftation, 127 His fhare and 
affocmates in Strafford’s deftruc- 


—_— 
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Clarendon. 

tion, 128 Huimfelf the caufe 
of the contufion hitherto exiting 
on this iubyeét, 128, 129 0 ©6-His 
reafons for declining othre, 129. 
Duphieitics conteffed to by him, 
129, 130 )0«He firft encounter 
with Cromwell, 130) His difin- 
nuouineds tclativetoFalkiand’s 
jupport of Straftord’s attainder, 
142. What excule for himielt ? 
42, 143 Interence deducible 
from his only dilagreement with 
Falkland, nf. mote + What 
emboldened him to talfity facts, 
143. Aéts of Charlies con- 
demned by him, 154 Among 
the tiattor. to the Commons, 
156 Ready to countel decep- 
tive courics to the King, 157. 
Surprifed at being fent tor by 
Charles, 16: Elis account of 
the interview, 162 His proe 
miic to the King, 163 On 
abience of Members from the 
Commons, t6n/. Attempts to 
turn debite on plots agaimit 
Parhament, 165 0 What he lays 
on Montrofe’s aflafination plot, 
thal mote = Qutvoted) on his 
propohtion, 166 His «harac- 
ter of Secretary Nicholas, bn 
note *®, On complaints of “fine 
direét way of the Court,” 167 
note*, Hastribute to Falkland, 
170 and vote, Effeét of his in- 
fluence over him, 172 Suir E. 
Verney’s reply to him, 172, 
173. Anecdote told by him of 
Falkland, 175, 176 On Falk- 
land’s charities and holpitalities, 
178, 179 and motes Cholen by 
Falkland as his new leader, 
31. Hw party no waverers 
originally, 182 Their defer- 
tion never accounted for, 182, 
183 Hi low eftimate of Strode 
and Hafelrig, 187 mcte <Ad- 
vantage taken by him of Strode’s 
violence, 189, 190 Another 
Hyde more Royalift than he, 


430 ‘ Index. 
Claréndon, : Clarendon. 
189, mote. Check to his eager- monftrance, 318, 323- Other 


nefs in the King’s defence, 190. 
His reply to Pyms ipeech on 
evil counfellors, 191. Recom- 
mended to the King for ‘‘en- 
couragement,” 193. King’s 
thanks communicated to him, 
193,194. His {neer at Dering 

the Ovid Story, 207, 208 notes 

His urgent appeal againft the Re- 
monftrance, 212. Bym's home. 
thruft reply, 212,213 Charge 
made by him againft Pym, 214. 
His fpeech againft the Judges 
on Ship Money, 229, sofe = =On 
Rule of conduét at the Council 
Board, 235 note. How Com- 
miffions snterpreted the “* difcre- 


tion” permitted to them, 239 
note. In trouble at York, 240, 
241 motes Another fling at 


Strode and at Southwark Ruoters, 
245 mote. Right in his fact, 
but wrong i his inference, 246 
mote On favours granted to 
Papifts, 248 note. On Maffacre 
of Protcftants in Iseland, 265 
note. On authorfhip of Re- 
monftrance, 268 note <A de- 
vue to gam time, 275, 276 
Hw converfations in: Weftmin- 
fter Hall, 276. Sell waiting to 
fpeak, 282, At Pym’s dinner 
partics, 282 xote. Fiennes’ at- 
tempt toconvert him, s24 0 His 
place in the Houle, 284. Huis 
ipeech in eighth debate on Re- 
monftrance, 286, 287 His 
wordinef, 286 note His in- 
corre€t quotation of paflage re- 
lating to Eliot, 287 xote On 
Culpeper’s manner and charac- 
ter, 300 and wote. Pym’s reply 
to his fpeech, 302. Taétics 
of his Party communicated to 
Charles, 313. Huis ftatements 
as to how the Remonftrance was 
carried, 314,315 His mifltate- 
ment relative to Hampden, 317 
Protefts againft printing of Re- 


de eee 
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milftatements of his, 319. Point 
in his eftimate of Hampden fup- 

orted by D’Ewes, 320 sofe. 

urther paflage from his Hiftory 
on fame fubjeét, 321 xote. On 
Cromwell's words to Faikland at 
clofe of Debate, 327. Wrong as 
to time of Houte’s next meeting, 
327. 329. His charge againft 
Pym and party in connection 


therewith, 329, 330. Why the 
‘Northern Men” refufed to 
join againft him, 330 =) Reafons 


tor pei | his ftatements, 
330, 331. Dnittinétion admitted 
by himfelf, sbz:d notes. Alleged 
diipute between him and Palmer, 
333 note. Huis f{peech mm defence 
of the Proteft, 333, 334- Strode’s 
fuggeftion regarding him, 334. 
His defence of Palmer, 335, 336 
and notes. Calls for a divi- 
fion, 340 «Teller thereon, 341. 
‘¢ Lets himicelt loole,” 347 note. 
His fignificant admiffion relative 
to Charles's ‘logic,’ 257d = Re- 
tutation of his milftatements re- 
lative to treatment of Palmer, 
353-355 His ftatements ver- 
batim, 354 mote. Sees the King 
privately, 355 His obyeétions 
to Remonftrance-Petition, 364 

Diicreditable aéts brought di- 
reétly home to him, 366 ote 

Hi charge of violation of com- 
pact againit Remonftrants, 370. 
Taken into King’s fecret coun- 
cil,371. Has admiffion of Lunf- 
ford’. evil antecedents, 372. 
And of Chailes’s obyeét in fele&- 
ing him, sh:d xote. His obfer- 
vation on Commons’ difmiffal 
of King’s Guard, 373. His 
doétrine on Peers’ interference 
at elections, 384. His mui- 
ftatements and ielf-contradiGions 
concerning Hafelrig’s Msbslitia 
Bill, 385. 389—392. Point on 
which he was night, 392. His 


Index. 


Clergy. 
text imfread by Hallam, 393. 
His charge againtt St. John, 
400. Ho character of Slanning, 
404. 


Speaks on nmght of proteft, 408 
Mentts and demerits of his Hu- 
tory, 415 His contemporaries 
and himlelf brought face to face, 
416. Refult thereof, 1624. His 
eftimate ot the Grand Remon- 
france, 417,418 See alto, 199 
208. 237 mole. 262 mote. 2~1 
mote 277 #285. 387 mote 322 
362. 374 mole $ 407 AE 413 


rays 

Clergy, why difaffe@ed to Parliu- 
ment, 156 note © Sec Charl 

Clerk of the Market exturtions 
abolifhed, 257 

Clotworthy, Sir John (Malden), 
takes part ino Grand Remon- 
ftrance, 203 Amendments on 
Remonitranee by “J CC", 220 
note *, On gunpowder mono- 
poly, 232 note On lands be- 
tween hizh-water and low-water 
mark, 233 7ete 39 Divikions on 
which he was ateller, 257 sore 
309 mote Ft. 317 352 4o6 

Coat and Conduct mony cxtoi- 
tions, 225 and mote. 251 ole 
Abolifhed, 254 

Cockpit {ports revived by James 
I, 104 One Mafter of the 
Cocks equal to two Secretaries 
of State, 104 

Coinage, projected debafement of 
the, 231 and note. 

Coke, Sir Edward, Chict Juftice, 
23 24 1®Contrafted with Sir 
John Bankes, 412 Services of 
his later days, 41300 Hi Infti- 
tutes and the Petition of Right, 
thid 

Cole, the haberdafher’s apprentice 
in Diftaff Lane, 377 and note. 

Coleridge, S T , op:nion ot, re- 
jative to war with Charles, 


148. 


His pictures of great men | 
of hetle fize, 405, 406 aotes. . Commerce, tceds ot, iown b 
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Conmemens. 


| Colet affocsated with Eralinus, 74. 


75 77 

Comines, Philip de, why England 
the beit governed ttate, 58. 

the 
Crufades, 6 Rue of merchants 
and tradeimen, 25) Rights and 
privileges infured to them by 
guilds and charters, a5, 26. 
Effect of commeice on foul 
diitinghions, ¢7. Its condition 
during the wars of the Routes, 
62,63. Growth of guilds, 63 
Fihet of Charles's oppreffive 
cxtornons, 2260 Detenceleffnets 
of merchant thipsin the Channel, 
226——-228 and awote Etfedt of 
star Chamber periccution, moe 
nopolies and reitraints on enter 
pile, 229——231 

Commiffens of Inquiry under 
the Norman Rongs and thesr 
fucecilots, 33. Nee Gettagers, De- 
populations = High Commuffion. 
Seseers 

Commonilty, pobtion gamed by 
the, 48 A recogniled power 
inthe State, 39. Ul-fupported 
3 the Commons under Henry 

[1,46 Sec Gommons, Houfe of. 

Parhament People 

Cummon, poor deprived of their 
rights of, 233 and xzofe + 

Commons, Houle of, omgination 
ot the, 2g) «Vague formation of 
its authority, 34. Kuyights of 
Shires fummoned, 34, 35 
Writs ffucd tor brit Houle, 38. 
Gradual growth of power of 
Commons, 39 Statutory re- 


cognition of their Icgaflative 
equality, 40 Bearing of Ed- 
ward Y1I towards them, 42. 


Courle taken by them on depo- 
fition of Richard If, qq. ‘Their 
demands on Henry IV relative 
to the fuccefion, 46. Condi- 
tions annexed by them to fup- 
ples granted tohim,47. Th 

compel him to change his offi- 
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Commons. 
cers, shid Their propofal to 
him refpe€ting Church Tempo- 
ralities, 48, 49. Advantages 
derived from neceffities of Henry 
V,51. Further rights and ex- 
emptions gained, 52, 53. Their 
privilege afferted in Seed aati 
cafe, 53. Source of their 
ftrength, 61 Their negleé of 
the people's imterefts under 
Henry VII, 66, 67. What 
made them his = inftrument, 
68 Their pofition under the 
Tudors, 82. Conceffions by 
Heniy VIII, &3 Powers ex- 
clufively their own, 84. Peter 
Wentworth’s declaration, 167d. 
Reduétion of their authority by 
Ehvabcth, 85 Puritan leaders 
in the Houle, 87. A preroga- 
tive-loving ferjeant filenced, 
89 Ccecil’s warning and its 
fequel, go What took place 
when the “ Proteftation,”” was 
drawn up, 127 a0fes, Confufion 
hitherto prevailing as to their 
conduét on Strafford’s attainder, 
128. Verney’sreportof debate 
theicon, and queftion thence aril- 
ing, 130—132 Dilpute of 10th 
April, 134 Sitting of 12th 
April, 136, 137 D'Ewes’s re- 
poit of fame, 137—141. Side 
on which moft wealth was 
ranged, 148 Deluiters from 
the popular fide, 163, 164 
Strode’s propofition for enforc- 
ing attendance, 163. Repoit 
Jaid before Houle by Pym, 164. 
Proceedings thereon, 165, 166 
City train-bands ordered up to 
guard Houle, 166. Deicrters 
on the Bifhops’ Bill, 168. Break 
up of the Liberal phalanx, 182 
Seceffion of fupporters never ac- 
counted for, 182, 183. Effect 
ot threat. againft Pym, 185 
Waller’s unparhamentary efta- 
ade and ats retult, 191, 192. 
Joursal entry theieof, 192 #0fe. 
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Commons. 
Debates about the Bifhops, 194 
—196 <Aboutevil counfellors, 


197—199. About command of 
Army, and levying of Volun- 
teers, 199 200 Proceedings 
on Grand Remontftrance, 201 et 
feq. [See Grand Remonfirance.] 
Candles moved for, 205, 206. 
Shilling fines Procedure on 
Bills ebsd note + Unautho- 
rised reports fuppreffed, 209. 
Refolution as to fecond army 
Plot, 210. Imprifonment and 
maltreatment of members com- 
ae of, 222, 223. Slanders 
evelled againit the Houfe, 261, 
262. Reply of its leaders to 
their oo oe 266,267 What 
they ee ae in therr deal- 
ings with Church abufes, 267— 
269 Their intentions relative 
to learning, 269 ‘The old 
Commons Chamber, 276. Aver- 
age number of Members prefent 
dunng Debates on Remon- 
ftrance, 316 and mote. Attacks 
on authority of Houfe contem- 
plated, 321 323 Scene occa- 
fioned by Palmer’s Proteft, 323 


—326 345 [See Palmer] 
King’s Guatd under Doriet 
diulmiffed, 373 Members to 


bring thar own fervants armed, 
374 Selden on King’s ule of 
Pym and Party, 25%¢4 Dr Chile 
lingworth’s dijclofure, 374, 375. 
Charges againft Members b 

Strangways and Kurton, a | 
377 mote, 378 Pym’s fignifi- 
cant queftion to Speaker, 379. 
Strode, Waller, and Culpeper’s 
altercation, 26:2 Dsipute be- 
tween D’Ewes and Culpeper. 
380, 381. Pym’s complaint ot 
the Lords, 381, 382 and w#otes. 
Godolphin’s retaliatory fuggef- 
tion and reprimand, 382, 3383, 
and ote t Speaker deiponds, 
383 and mote. Cromwell on 
breach of privilege by a Peer, 


dIudex. 


Commas. 


383, 384. Hyde's defenfive re- 
joinder, 384. Apprehended dan- 
Me 3384, 385 Scene on intro- 
uction of Hatelng’s Molitia 

Bill, 385, 386. Cook's way of 
citing precedents, 336. Hi 
blunder expoted by DEwe,, 
387. Admonithhed by Mr 
Speaker, 388 and aotes Hatcl- 
me’s Bill read firtt time, 388 
Divifions thereon and confution 
relate to fame, 388 392 Cla- 
rendon’s mifltatements and {clt- 
contradictions on this fubyect, 
385. 389—392. Hollis mo- 
tion asto the “three reverences,” 
39%, 394 motes) New guard ot 
Halberdiers placed at door of 
houte, 394 Alleged grounds 
for fuch guard, rbz4. ‘Their m- 
ftant ditmillal refoulved on, 395 
Text of order for same, shad 
note. A “that the door ’” inc 
dent, 395, 396 Punidhment of 
underfhen ff and magiftrates, 396 
Arrival of City Petition, 396 
397 Deputation = therewith 
called in, 397, 398. Dimen- 
fiens of petitiun and number of 
petinoners, 398. Nir. Speaker's 
reply to the deputation, s6n/ 
Houte fummoncd before the 
King, 399. Unconttitutional 
courie taken by him, 399, 400. 
Refolve of Houfe thereon, 400 
Proteftation ot Lords and Com- 
tnons carried to King, aid 
His reception of and aniwer to 
their deputation, 400, 401 soles. 
See Grand Remonfirance Long 
Partament. Parliament, Sant 
Stephen's Chapel. 

Comus and his crew, James's court 
likened to, 103 

Conceffions not refumable, 3. 

Confeription for malitary fervices, 
atts againft, 41, 42 Sce Army 

Cook, Sir Robert (Tewkefbury) 
would expe] Palmer, 347. Liable 
to expulfion himfelf, 348. 
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Gouaty Courts. 


Cook, or Coke, Thomas (Leicef- 
ter) cites precedent againtt Hafel- 
rig, 386 Ordered tu withdraw, 
387. D’Ewes makes metry with 
him, 387, 388. Admonithed 
by Mr Speaker, 388 Record 
of the imadcnt trom Commons 
Journals and Verney, edie. 
note, 

Corbet, Sir John (Shropfhire) named 
on Remonttante Preicntation 
Committee, 367. 

Cun, foreygn, anportation pro- 
hibited under Fdwarnd [V, 62 
Cornwall, children carried of F by 

Turks trom, 229 aote 

Cornwallis, Su Fo (Eyc) teller on 
Important divihons, 2 §~aele yO9 
note Zio mote 417 440 38S. gy2 

Cottagers, objet of Commiffion 
agaimit, 233 49le 

Cotangton, Francs Lord, imme 
pheoated an Seraffoud’s Preaton, 
135 138. 339 140 Ags, 

Cotton, Sir Robert, 24 story 
told of him and his lady, 326 

Cottrdll, Elivabeth, ¢apital cone 
vichion of, 235 mote How 
hrought about, 246 nofe, 

Council, Great) See Gr cat Couned 

Council of the North, or Court of 
York, 182 9 Hyde *s fpeech on 
ts andiicrect 6 dhicretion,’ 239, 
note. How the Coust brought 
him into trouble, 240 xofe. 
Abolifhad, 256 

Council ‘Table, abominations of 
the, 235. 238. 239. 245 2650. 
Hafelrig’s recollection uf sts 
vagaries, 235 “ote Character 
of thof who tat at it, 241. Not 
Counullor. but Countenancers, 
242. Deprived of its powers, 
257 Effcét of sts ientences in 
Elizabeth's days, 350. 

County Courts, 26. Had power 
to iffue Commiffions of Inquiry, 

Leal feudal remnant of 
modificd Feudality, 37. Of 
whom cumprifed, tbsd. 
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County. 
County rates as connected with 
county reprefentation, 36, 37. 
County reprefentation, beginning 


of, 33. Statutes for regulating 
eleétions, 47. 54, 55. See 
Ele&ions Parliament. 


Court of the North See Council 
of the North. 

Court of Requefts Divifion, 257 2 

Courtsof Law degraded into Courts 
of extortion, 231 See Council 
Table. High Commilfion. Houfe- 
hold Judges. Fuflice. Star 
Chamber. 

Courtenay, Sir William, houfe of, 
robbed by pirates, 228 xote. 

Courtney, Adam, charged with 
participation in army plot, 356 

Coventry, John (Evefham), place 
in the Houle of, 284 and note 
His {peech in debate on Remon- 


ftrance, 312 Suggeftion of 
hix adopted, 36: mote Ob- 
jection raed by him, 364. 


D*Ewes ‘* looks towards’? him, 


365 

Cowley, the poct, and Lord Falk- 
land, 170 nofe 

Cox, Sir Henry, entertains James 


I, 100. 
Crane, Mr , Victualler of the Navy, 


275, 
Crane, Sir Robert (Sudbury), teller 
in Remonftrance Debate, 326 
Cranmer, Edward VI an inftru- 
ment in the hands of, 80, 81. 
Crew, John (Brackley), pofition 
and epee ari of, 348. His 
conciliatory {peech on Palmer's 
cafe, 348, 349 His miffion at 
Uxbridge, 348 note. 

Crewe, Sir Randall, Chief Juftice 
of England, caufe of difplace- 
ment of, 220 mote. 


Cromwell, Oliver (Cambridge 
Town), 86. His fir fight of 
James I, 100. His firft en- 


counter with Clarendon, 130. 
His coufin Waller, 191. Carries 
refolution againft inveftiture of 


Index. 


Crufades 

new Bifhops, 195 His fignifi- 
cant sddities to Pym’s refolu- 
tion, 199 Moves amendment 
on Grand Remonftrance, 203. 
His queftion to Falkland, 213 
His rejoinder to Falkiand’s re- 
ply, ®%:4  Clarendon’s deduc- 
tions from the anecdote, 214 
note. Claufe in Remonftrance 
inferted on his reprefentation, 
234. Notice given by him, 
th1i mote His place in the 
Houfe, 285 Carries refolution 
to burn Dering’s Book, 289 
note Hi, deportment and alleged 
exprefons at clofe of debate 
on Remonftrance, 327 417. 
Complains of flander againft the 
Hout, 357 Hus charge againft 
Lord Arundel, 383,384. His 
‘‘ sreater and fterner figure,’’ 
413 Perplexing features of his 
character, 4134 Change of 
author’s views in regard to him, 
hid and note See alfo 182. 
274 «6348. 

Cromwell, Sur 
James I, 100 

Crooke, Judge, on Ship Money, 
227 

Crown, oppofition of the Barons 
to the (temp. Ric I),10 Not 


Oliver, regales 


heritable property, 11. = Prin- 
ciple on which the Norman 
kings received it, 11,12 Same 


conhrmed on John’s coronation, 
12 SBracton’s enumeration of 
powets fuperior to it, 28 Power 
of the people to difpofe of it, 
44+  <Armenability of its officers 
to the Laws, 59. Evafions and 
encroachments poffible, 60 Con- 
trol over the public purfe yielded 
by it, s4:¢ Long Parliament 
not defirous permanently to 
abolifth ats Prerogatives, 147. 

Crufades, injurious effects of the, 
5 Their redeeming features, 6. 
Their influence on commerce 
and hterature, sid. 


Culpeper. 
Culpeper, Sir John (Kent), an 
eager fupporter of Strafford’s 
attainder, 128 134 154 Note 
Why Clarendon declined to 
take office with him, 129 
Againtgt hearin Strafford’s 
Counfel, 131 y. t4@ Ad- 
vocated conference with Lords, 
140 His courte after Strafford’, 
death, r4r His afpeét at the 
Commons’ bar, 17~ How the 
Queen juined his name with that 
of Pym, 186 aste. Added to 
Remonfrance Committee, 209 
267 mote. His denunciation of 
Ship Money, 227, aote On the 
Gunpowder Monopoly, 232 
note, His charattenitie ftpeech 
on monopolies, 25, sofe His 
eae in the Houle, 284 1nd sole 

is manner of ipeaking, 300 
Hyde and Warwik oon his 
character, tnf mote Hr fpeech 
mo ocipghth debate on Remon- 
ftrance, 303) Pynv'srephres there- 
to, 303 304) Mis pelitions com- 
bated by Holts, 310 Oppotes 
printing of Remonftrance, 323 
Claims leave to proteft, shi/ 
Again callmg Palmer to ac- 
count for his Proteit, 335, 336 
Clamorous for divition thercon, 
340 06 Sees the King privately, 
355  Obyeéts to Pym’s rea- 
fons, 362. Aniwered by Pym, 
363. Reiterates charge againit 
citizens, 379. Interrupts Sir 
D’Ewes, 2614 = Proved to be in 
the wrong, 380, 38: His 
do&trine on Peers’ interference 
with ele&tions, 384. Moves re- 
jeStion of Hatelrig’s Militia Ball, 
386. Teller on divifions, 388 


392. 406 See alfo 199 354. 


76. 
Gimbeaad: Lord, entertains 
James I, 100 
Curia Regis—the King's Cabinet 
—how conftituted, 28, 29. 
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Danton and Falkland, parallel 
traits of character in, 176, 

Dean Forett, public lois by break 
up of, 233 and sofe. 

Depopulations, Commiffien for, 
234 mole 

Dering, Sir Edward (Kent), join 
the King’s party, 168. His 
change of tatty. regaiuhing 
Bifhops, 20~, 208 His Ovidian 
motive for oppoting them, sid 
aotes Dinihons on which he 
was a tellet, 209. 326 Cha- 
racterit. pailiye trom a fpeech 
ot hes, sa note, Hi prophecy 
relatsve to Grand Remonftrance, 
225. Elis pliae in the Houfe, 
239. His tpeech in caghth de- 
bate on Remonttrance, 289 
peak ei cs oof has printing 
fame thgd, and note ( haradéter 
ot the tpeech, ago, 291 What 
his conftituents wanted, ags. 
His sicws on charch matters, 
292, 293} Spoon and meon 
dnniles, 293 Sydney Simuth’s debt 
to hun, ead rote. Final reaion 
for his adverle vote, 294, 294. 
His colleayue’s ipeech, y00, 401 
Pym’s seyly to hes ipecch, 304 
His moon fimile diulpoted of, 307, 
308 Named on Remonttrance 
Peeientation Conmuttec, 467. 
Evades an honour intended fort 
him, 367, 368 D'Ewes’s con- 
firmatory entry, 368 note 

Derivale, John, and the *4 Gra- 
cious” ftreet fccne, 377 aole 

D Ewes, Paul, father of Sir $:- 
monds, 11g 120. 

D‘Ewss, Sir Simonds (Sudbury), 
defersption of MS Journal of, 
17,128. Ms Carlyle and Mr. 
Bruce on its hittorical value, 
118 motes His parentage and 
education, 1139. His ftudiess 
What he deemed the “* moft ra- 
vihing~ part of knowledge, 
320060 Marries: buys a baron- 
etcy, thd. Why Laud put him 
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into the Star Chamber, 121. 
Ele&ted M.P., thtd. Renders 
good fervice with his Records : 

1s firft Speech, 121, 122. 9 Frust 
of his love for note-taking, 122, 
123. How he took his notes, 
123. Condition of his original 
MS. 123, 124. Confufed pre- 
fent ftate thereof, 124, 125 
His reply to an obje€tor to note- 
taking, 124 mofe Charaéter of 
pages feleéted for fac-fimile, 
426.136. Hus account of what 
led to the Proteftation, 127, 
128 notes His evidence deci- 
five as to prefumed difagree- 
ment between Pym and Hamp- 
den, 133. 136, 137. His minute 
on procedure againft Strafford, 
134. His notes of fitting of 
12th April (pages in fac jmusle 
fet out) 137——-141 His own 
fpeech on that occafion, 140. 
His notes a coireétive of Cla- 
rendon’s falfifications, 143. Re- 
ports Pym’s fpeech, 145. Adts 
and motives of parhamentary 
leaders firft dsicernible from his 
notes, 149 On Strode’s pro- 
pofal for fining ablent members, 
163.316 mote His zovlogial 
parable, 166. Has portraiture 
of Falkiand at the Common’ 
bar, 177 His allufions to 
Strode as a young man, 188 
189 motes Teftifics to carneft- 
nels of debate on Bithops’ in- 
veftiture, 195. How he railed 
a laugh at Holborne’s expen, 
196. On Strode’s motion tor a 
flulling fine, 205 nofet. Sup- 

orts motion for candles, 206 

ot over-refpecttul to Mr 
Speaker, 280 wofe $=. Lectures 
Mr, Speaker on point of order, 
281 mote. His feat and deport 
ment im the Houle, 283, 234. 
How referred to there, 233 note 
His opinion of, and fenfible ob- 
jection to calling in Dering’s 
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D’ Ewes. 
book, 289 sofe. On publica- 
tion of fabricated and falfified 
{peeches, z5zd. On forged Roy- 
alift petitions, 289 sofe. Why 
he left Houfe durmg debate 
on Remontftrance, 308. His 
remark on Yelverton’s commu- 
nication, 309 mofe. On rule of 
precedence in debates, 313 sofe. 
On number of members abfent 
from Houfe, 316 sofe. On 
Hampden’s ‘‘ ferpentine fub- 
‘* tlety,”’ 320 mote. On Palmer's 
motion to take down proteflers’ 
names, 323 Deferibes excite- 
ment which followed, 324, 325. 
On Hampden’s_ conciliatory 
fuggeftion, 326 On rifing of 
Houte, 327. On time of meet- 
ng next day, 329 and ~zote 
Interence from his filence on 
matters made much of by Clar- 
endon, 330. Named on com- 
mittee for abufes of printing, 
332 On vehemence of Palmer's 
tricnds, 335 Huis {peech in de- 
bate on Palmer’s Proteft, 337— 
340 On addition propofed by 
Palmer’s friends, 340, 341. Hus 
votes in the two divifions there- 
on, 341 Further notes on the 
Palmer difpute, 344. 345 350 
On ufages of Houle in reference 
thereto, 351 On final divifion 
thereon, 353 352 Settles point 
of order in Debate on Remon- 
itrance Petition, 362, 363. His 
notes of the debate, 363 De- 
tends claule relating to Bifhops, 
364 His views adopted, shed 
Suggeftion of his not agreed to 
by Pym, 365. Named on Re- 
monitrance prefentation Com- 
mittee, 366 Receives Petstion 
and Remonftrance from Speaker, 
378. His Journal Entry, sd2d, 
note. On Doarfet’s ‘* indifcreet 
rafhnefs,” 373 mote. On Chil- 
lingworth’s difclofure, 374, 
375. On the ‘ Gracious” 
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Digby 
fireet fiene, 376 wofe On 
Dortet’.order to fire on caitazens, 
3790 Called to account by Cul- 
per, th1¢ = About what? 380 
ow he cdifpofed of C ulpeper’s 
explanation, 380, 38t Huw 
notes of debate on Hafelre’s 
Miltsa Bill, 386 Speaks 
mm =o tupport) =o of —obill, sad 
Chuckles over Cook's mit-citie 
tion of a precedent, 7437, 788 
He minute ot Holly's motien on 
form of entermng ant leaving 
Houle, 39%. 394 moles On 
Newport s uttempt toquit Houle 
without Tewe, 395 396 On 
dimeniions ind numbxr of fagna- 
tures to City Petition, 398 
Named on deputation with pro 
teR to Kong. ger aote Hiv 
account of Kuang’s reception of 
and aniwerty dime 41, #ofe 
6 Great Suenee | in the Houfe, 
402) He turpriic at Puretoy s 
proposal, + Leaves Houle 
ino madit of debate, 493, 4c¢4 
Returns in the nik of time, 
406 Refult of his contronti- 
tion with Clirendon 416. 213 
333 Margin, ,32 m0fe 400 note® 
Digby, George Lord (Doertet), vote 
of, on a refolution relative to 
Strafford, 131 Not yet Strat 
tord’s frend, 22 A feecder 
on guefhon of attander, 153, 
note His principal fellow fe- 
ceders, 164 mote Rirft mover of 
a Remontitrince, 58. 161 
Goes over to the King, 158 
Hw convenient elevation to the 
peerage, 274 Selden thercon, 
280 mote “fade a fi.apeguat by 
Clarendon, 372 note 
Digby, Hon John (Milborne 
Bort), guilty of difrefpeét to the 
Houle, 279) «=©=06Rebuked by Mr 
Speaker, 280 © ©Sclden’s farcafm 
on his conduct, 280 note 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, 332. 
Dilrach, Hfaac, charaéter of his 
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notice of Grand Remonftrance, 
213° He milltatement regard- 
ng it, 416, 41° 

Diitatf Lane, haberdather’s appren- 
tice uf, 377 ind xote 

‘Divine Right,’ death-blow given 
to, 44 

Dortct, Farl of, command lad by 
King on, 358 sefe 373 Him- 
felf ind guard ditmiiled, 373 
Has “inducreet rafinets,”  sbed 
note What followed on his 
difmiflal, 374 0 47°60) His con- 
duct juttihed by Waller, 379 
Blamed by D'F wes, sf gf 

Druke, Sir Frincas, & 5 

Dudley and I mpfon 
fen ant Du lley 

Durham, bsthop of, 
James I, too 

Dutch, fups taken in FP aghth 
Channel by the, 223 sote 


Sce Fmp 


entcrt uns 


Larit, Sir Walter (Weymouth), 
compluns of note tikers, 124 
ate Supports motion tor con 
ference, 166 Drags Serade out 
of Hloute, 1$8 aofe Bas relolu- 
tion en butinels of Houk, 208 
note Haw place in the Houle, 
285 Moves ta call in Dering's 
book, 289 mote = Supports mo- 
tion for defence of aera 
357. Defends D'F wes on point 
ot order, 480 Divifions in 
which he was a teller, 310. 327 


406 

Eden, Sir Fredessc k, on diftinétion 
between demands of Wit Tyler 
and Jack Cade, 56 

Fducation, popular, endowments 
for, femp Henry VI, 63 Im- 
petus given by labors of Erafmus 
and his affucsates See Lrafinus 

Edward I,important ftatutes pafled 
inrengn of, 39 40 8=©Foaled in 
attempts to impole taxes inde- 

ndently of parhament, 41 
Decline of feudal tenures with 
his acceffion, 55 
Ga 
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Edward II, royal boroughs cre- 
ated by, 40 Conditions an- 
nexed to fupplies granted to 


him, 41 

Edward III foiled in attempt. to 
impofe taxes without _parlia- 
mentary fanétion, 41 Statutes 
of conftitutsonal smport pafied 
in his reign, 41, 42 Hos cha- 
raéter: Intelleétual influences of 
his reign, 42 Chaucer his con- 
temporary, 43 Length of his 
reign and number of his parha- 
ments, 241d 

Edward ,IV, commercial reftric- 
tions ampofed under, 62 = For- 
malities on his daughter’s mar- 
riage, 65, 66. 
ward VI the inftrument of 
Cranmer, 80 Confequences of 
his forcing on Cranmer’s de- 
fign, 8x. 

Eldred, M , a “‘ penner” of forged 
Royalift petitions, 290 zote. 

Eleétion, Statute of Edw. I for 
fecuring freedom of, 39  Sta- 
tute of Henry IV for regulating 
county elections, 47, 54 Sta- 
tute of Henry VI, 54, 55. 
Peers’ interference complained 
of, 384 Sce Parlament. 

Ehot, Sir John, fufferings of, 223. 
287 Pym's refentment at his 
fate, sthid note References 
thereto in Vernecy’s Notes and 
Grand Remonftrance, 287 note 

Elizabeth, Queen, 68 7:1 Her 
affigned tafk, 81. Dire&hon in 
which the gave way, 82. What 
Peter Wentworth faid in her 
reign, 84 Authority of Par- 
liament reduced by her, 85 
{pirit in which fhe treated the 
people, s61d ss Influences needed 
to infure downfall of her lyftem, 
85,86 Even partiality of her 
religious perfecutions, 86. Dan- 
gers of her repreflive fyftem, 86, 
87. Reifult of her attempts to 
fubdue Puritan leaders in the 
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Erafmus. 


Commons, 87. Extent of her 
antipathy to Puritanifm, 88 
Fate of the Reformation in her 
hands, 89. Her mifapprehen- 
fon of Puritanifm, shad = Views 
of her Minifters as to monopo- 
lies, 89, 90 Her laft appearance 
in Parliament and final aét there, 
go. Her death, 90 97. Her 
court contrafted with that of 
James, 103. Cruel {ports pro- 
hibited by her, 104 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, birth 
of, 95 aufe identified with 
her name, shid. 

Ellefmere, Chancellor, on union of 
prieft and king, 107. 

Eliyng, Henry, clerk of Houfe of 
Commons, 278. 

Empfon and Dudley, extortioners 
for Henry VII, 78. Means 
reforted to by them, 73, 79. 
Their fate, 79 

England contrafted with France, 
temp. Henry VI, 58 _ Its ftate 
during Wars of Rofes, 62, 
63 Pie trom influences po- 
tent in France and Spain, 64 
Social changes confequent on 
Battle of Boiworth, 68, 69. Its 
condition during war between 
Charles land the Commons, 148 

Englith language adopted in Par- 
liamentary Rolls, 43. 

Englith laws, Sir John Fortefcue 
on the, 58, 59 

ee Revolution compared to 

rench Revolution, 146. Folly 
of the comparifon, 146, 147. 

Erafmus brought into England, 
71. His ftudies at Oxford, 71, 
72. Quaint mention of his po- 
verty, 73- His part in the 
downfall of the {choolmen, 73, 
74 Source of his power, 74. 
Luther on his cavailling and 
flouting, 75 Huis title to re- 
{peét, 75,76. What he accom- 
phthed: England’s oblgation 
to him, 76 85. 


Effex. 


Effex, Robert, Earl of. Lord Cham- 


berlain, 129 Parhamentarv 
gruard placed under him, 166. On 
“indirect way of the Court,”’ 107 
xete §«=(Cromwveil’s motion tor tn- 
vetting him wath command, rgy. 
Characterot the powerthus given 
to him, séel ctufes to tub- 
feribe to loan to Charles I, 2290 
mote Joins in) Lords’ petition 
for a Parliement,2¢1 e9fe 20 Sur- 
render command of guard, 356 
sote His continuance in com- 
mand inifted oon. 358 aote 

Wrartesto $n John Bankes gro. 
Imprefli¢ patlagefrom hisicttcr, 
4:t) Hisend, 413 


Evelyn, Sir John (Bletchingicy) 


“my very worthy tiend,”* 283 
xote. On number of members 
attending the Houfe, 346 mote. 


Exchequer Chamber, 23 5. 


Farr‘ 4x. Ferdinando, Lord, named 


on Remonttrance Preientation 
Comnnittce, 367 


Falkland, Lucius Cary, Lor 


(Newport, Hints) t rciolute 
promotcr ot Stratturd’s attainder, 
128. 334 143 mote 164 Ole 
Why Clarendon did not take 
office with him, 129. Suppoted 
motive for his animotitv to 
Seraffurd, 142 and note *. Cla- 
rendon’s untc nable itatements on 
thes head, 342, 1435 Why he 
obeéted to hear countel fon 
Strafford, 144 Baxter’s mil- 
take relateve to ieceders trom the 
attainder, 153 mofe. Attempt» 
with Hyde) to turn debate on 
ym'’s motion, 165 Outvoted, 
166 Changes fides in the 
Houfe, 168 Hus rejoinder to 
Hampden's exprefflion of fur- 
rife, t614 Popular: mifappre- 
fon as to his charatter, 169 
Why more ot an apoftate than 
Strafford, 170 Clarendon’s 
tribute to his memory, bd, note. 


Farlow, Mr., 
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Farlow. 


Specunens of his ec logue on Ben 
Jonton, r-0, t71 wofes. Hyde's 
influence over him, 172 ar~ 
burton’s remark on him, snd. 
mete. Source ot admiratiun fur- 
rounding his name, 1730 Lord 
Macaulay's cttunate of his cha- 
zacter, r-gand aote — Lattances 
of cxestability of temper, 175. 
Ancedote told by Clarendon, 
1~s5, 276 Refiemblances and 
contrait,, r7600 Hs laft appear- 
ame tn the Ho ile of Commons, 
177. Hos pothble reflections at 
that time, m7, 178 Nobler 
tule ot has character, 2°B | C'la- 
rendon’s happy culogy, sed. 
noteT 405, 406 notes His 
uniceetaruin holpitalitv, seg and 
mote® = special charadcteriltes 
cntithng hin to harhelt eulogy, 
rS>, 42. Deltcition of him- 
felt and party never accounted 
tor, 182, 983 Recommended 
to the King, 193 His former 
attack on and profent defence 
of Bihop, 258 288 Added 
to Remonttrance Committee, 
2oy 297 note He dialogue 
with C romwell, 213, 214. Be. 
duchon theirctiom, 417 Has 
ipecch agamnit Laud, 237 xote 
speech on brat. comage, 231 
note. Obj ts to paffage in Re- 
monftrance, 247 sole ~. On 
encouragement to papifts and 
perieccution of proteitants, 248 
mote On large hate and Ittle 
love for Bifhups, 282 note Hw 
place an the Houfe, 284. His 
fpeech an eighth debate on Re- 
monftrance, 287——-28y Pym’s 
reply, 302 Cromwell's words 
to him at clofe of Remonftrance 
debate, 327) 09«- Teller on Palmer 
punifthment divifion, 352 Sees 
the King privately, 355. See 
alfu, 199 tet 390 354. 377- 

ry told by Kirtan 
of, 377 note. 37%. 
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Ferdinand of Spain 
Ferdinand of Spa. 64 
Ferrers, cafe of, $3 
Feudal Syftem, origin of the, 4 
Its progrefs under the Saxons, 
4 5 Its development under 
the Normans, s. affalage ex- 
tinguifhed, 5 7. Effcé of the 
Crufades on Feudalifm, 6 = Its 
condition at = acceffion of 
Edward I, 55. Villenage no 
part of it, 56. Its tendency to 
decay, tbad. Its rapid fall, 57. 


Doomed before Wackliffe’s 
preaching began, 61. Revival 
of feudal ftatutes under Charles 


I, 224, 225 and notes 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, (Banbury) 
Commiffioner on Scotch affairs 
with Hampden, 165 167 and 
notet. His evening ride with 
Hyde, 282 mote 

Finch, John, Lord, C.J m Eyre 
and Lord Kecper, againft pro- 
clamation for call of Houfe, 


164 Driven into exile, 182, 
256 Has ae conduét, 
226 note. iw rule of condu& 


at Counc:l Board, 235 mote 
Unconfiitutional wrt iflued by 
him, 394 395 mote, 
Flotuda coatted by the Cabots, 71 
Foreft of Dean bioken up, 233 
and sofe 
Foreft_ Laws, complamt = agarnit 
rigid execution of, 225 and xote. 
226 mofe = Retormed, 257 
Fortter’s Arrel of the Five Mem- 
bers, retcrences to, 124 160 
165 3185 1388 197. 206 281 
289 321. 366 372 383 396, 
397 motes Statefmen of the 
Commoawealth, 119. Brorra- 
phical Effays, 414 note. 
Fortefcue, Sir Faithful, Pym pre- 
fents petition of, 275 
Fortefcue, Sir John, on {pint of 
Englith Laws, 58 59. &:3. 
Fouke, Mr., heads deputation with 
City Petition to Commons, 398. 
His addretfs tp the Houfe, sbi. 
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Godolphin 
Fouquier-Tinville, not paralleled 
in Englith Revolution, 146. 
France, violation of neutrality by, 

228 nofe. 

Freedom frequently outraged but 
not loft, 53, 54. 

Frecholders, elective rights exer- 
cifed by, temp. Henry IIT, 47- 
Limit put on their rights by 
ftatute of Henry VI, 54, 55. 

French and Engliith governmental 
fy ftems contratted, 58. 

French Revolution, See Emghj/h 
Revolution 

Frobenius, 74 

Fuller, Thomas, fallacious deduc- 
tion of, 57. 


GARRARD, Mr , (Strafford’s News- 
letter writer) {ct at gos for fhip 
money, 227 note On plunder 
ot the poor, 233 #ofe. On enor~ 
mities of fuap monopoly, 248 
mote 

Gerrard, Sir Gilbert (Middlefex) 
moves to congratulate King on 
fate return from Scotland, 344. 

Glanville, Ranulf de, fervice ren- 
dered to Henry IT by, 9. 

Glattonbury, ftyle of living of the 
Abbot of, 48. 

Glenham, Ladv, confideration for 
bribe taken by, 103 

Glin, John (Weftminfter), mode 
of procedure againft Strafford 
advocated by, 133 134 £,On 
Lord Cottington’s complicity, 
Ig His treachery towards 
Vane at the Reftoration, sb:d 
His place in the Houle, 285 
His fpeech in favour of the Re- 
monftrance, 311, 312. Houfe’s 
requeft to him and Wheeler rela- 
tive tu guard, 374 mote 

Godolphin, Francis (St. Ives), 
ftarthng fuggeftion of, 382 
Reprimanded, 383. Entry from 
Commons’ Journals, tbid. ote 

Godoiphin, Sidney, one of Claren- 
don’s great litthe men, 405 wofe. 
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Godwin, Wiliam, Grand Remon- 
ftrance paffed over by, 123 

Goodwin, Ralph (Ludiow), com- 
plans of a fcandalous pamphlet, 
332. 332 

Goodwin, Robert (Eaft Gnrnttead). 
moves refolution for fupersiion 
of King’s appointments, 186, 
387 

Goodwyn, Arthur (Bucks), teller 
on divitions, 410 mete 317 

Goring, Geo. (Poitimouth) Plot 
of, alent ered, 164. 

Gowrie Contpiracy and its ante- 
cedents, 96 

“€ Gracious ”’ 
377 wote 

Grammar Schools, rife of, 643 

Grand Remonttrance, mott exe it- 
ing and molt neglected incident 
before the Great Civil War, 
r100 Means tor forming judg- 
ment thereon, 40, 111 k t¥cct 
of Clarendon’s mithatements, 
tar Sar Philp | Warwick’s 
animated account, 112) Redults 
of Hampdin’s influence, snd 
References of previous hittor ins 
to the tubyeét, 3300 Clarendon 
generally tellowed, s6nf  Pur- 
pofe and fource ot this Work, 
213, 114. What the Remon- 
ftrance was, 114 Character of 
its contents, 115, 316 Its 
length difficulty of reproducing 
it, 336,287 Clarendon’s hon- 
efty tefted by it, 117) [ts origin, 
158. Formally brought tor- 
ward, 160 Extent to which it 
was openly difcuffed, 161 = Its 
firtt tubmiffien to the Houlc, 
201 Troubles of Nicholas and 
commands of his matter thereon, 
201, 202 203 = Its progre{s in 
the Commons, 293, 204. Im- 
peded by Inth Rebellion nec efh- 
ties, 204. Its ultsmate deftina- 
tion, 204, 205. Fight on Claute 
againft Bifhops, 207——-209 310. 
Preparations for final vote, 210 


itrect, a icene an, 
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Grand Remanfirance. 


—313 Engrotled: final debate 
fixed, 223, 214. Mifltatement 
ot Clarendon on thi point, 214 
note =Dering’s prophecy, ars 

Abfiract of Remonjlrance . fi Pre- 
amble. Purpote aimed at, a15 
—218. 2 Foirit, fecond, and 
third parhaments of Charles, 
21:8—223. 3 Government by 
Prerogative: Third parliament 
to pacification of Beiwick, 224 
—244. 4 Short Parhament 
and Scottuh invaiion, 244—2 5} 
& Act ot Long Parhament, 
253— 358 G6 Pradlices of the 
court party, $$9—265. 7. De- 
tence of popular leaders, 265— 
269 & Remedial meatures de- 
nanded, 269 ~ 273 

Speeches on bighth Debate: Sap- 
porters fee Glyat, Hampden, 
Hollis, Maynard, Pym, Rudyard. 
Opponents: tee Bagshaw, Brale- 
man, Clarendon, Coventry, Cul- 
peper, Dering, kalkland, Palmer, 


Haller Members calling for 
rclumption at debate, 275, 
Hyde's motion to gam ume, 


275,276, Authorties for re- 
port of eighth debate, ago, 
mote Divathons on verbal al- 
terationsand on Bifhops’ claufe, 
309, 310 »©=- Paceadents for Re- 
monitrance, 311. Nicholas 
communicates RKoyalilt taétics 
to the King, 313. Which 
fide gained by protracion of 
debate? 314, 315 and = wote. 
316and note Numbers on final 
divifions, 316 317. Debate on 
printing, 317, 348. Proteftin 

members, 318 Clarendon’s mil- 
ftarcements thcreon, 319. Keal 
mover of the printing, 349, 320. 
323. True objcét of ** Proteft- 
ers,"° 322,322 Excitement con- 
fequent on their proceedings, 
323,324 ‘D’Lwes'’s Memoranda 
of the irene, 324, 325. Wear- 
wick’s Old Teftament parallel, 
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Grand Remonfirance. 


325. Hampden’s parificatory 
fpeech, 325,327 Drvifion as to 
oftponement of printing, 326 
oufe up at laft, 32700 Crom- 
well’s deportment and alleged 
expreffions, thtd 
Petstion tc accompany Remonflrance 
agreed on, 343, 344. Referred 
to committce to prepare, 344 
Report ready, 355-  Petitson 
brought in, 359 Abltract of 
it. contenth, $$9—362 Ob- 
jeétions by Hyde's party, 362 
Queftion rated as) to Pym’'s 
right to aniwer fame, hte 
Ulage of Houle explained by 
D’Bwcs, 362, 363 Petition 
read again, 343 Claufes im- 
pugning Bifhops’ conduét, dii- 
cuffed, 24:4 D’Ewes’s views 
adopted, 364 Stand made by 
Hyde and Coventry, wbn/  Pre- 
cedent cited by D' Ewes, 365 
Moderate courte taken by Pym, 
365, 366. Proof of unauthor- 
Med communication of Peutnon 
to the King, 1/34 motes Ar- 
ringements made for preienta- 
tion to King, 366—368 Re- 
ception of deputation by Charles, 
368. Hos queftions parsed by 
Hopton, 36g King’s aniwer 
and dimiflory metlage, 369, 


37° 

Laji Debate. Motion tor print- 
ing Remonttance, gor— 4c 
Numbers on divtion, 406 = Re- 
vival of claim to protelt, go- 
Refult of «adjourned debate 
thereon, 408 and sore = =Import- 
ance of Grind RKemonitrance 
ax a contmbution to hittan, 
416. How charatterifid by 
Iiaae Diliach, 426, 417 Cla- 
rendon’s opmien of its influence, 
417, 41k Its effect on the 
Civil War, 418 The oneness 
of caval and religious freedom 
proved by sit, 419. Rights 
demanded by it, 2427 


Index. 


Grievances 


Great Charter, precedent adduced 


by Langton forthe,2 Lang- 
ton’s fervices in obtaining fame, 
ro, 18. Ponnts confiituting its 
great value, 28. Principles 
jatent in st, 18, 19 Its re- 
medial provifions and gua- 
rantees, 19 Hatefulnefs to fuc- 
ceeding princes of tts provsifions 
for Great Council, 20 Lord 
Chatham’s appreciation of its 
‘€nullus liber homo ” claufe, 213. 
It, effeéts in later times, 22 
ad Seat of its provsfions 
unforefeen by ity framera, 22, 
23 Great truth cmbodied in 
1t, 23. Number of its viola- 
tions and = reaffertions, shred. 
Boons fecured by it to the 
middle clafles, 26 Its confir- 
mation g Henry ITI, 32. Its 
provition for sinquirmg into 
torch abufes, 33. Confirma- 
tions and additions under Ed- 
ward TI and TET, 40, 41. 


Great Civil War, moft exciting 


incident prior tothe, 110, How 
it was conduéted, 148. Its 
real charicter, 149 


Great Councsl, part borne by the, 


mn the beftowal of the crown, 
12 ft. memorable mectmg in 
Nay 1268, 29 Its conftitution 
under the carly Norman kings, 
zy. 30. Breih-up of ats ie 
ments, 30. Writs of {ummons, 
how iegulated, 30, 31. Pecu- 
harnsties ot feudal repreientation, 
31. 32. Compotition af Coun- 
«il on gradual withdrawal of 
mtenor tenants in chief, 32. 
Its initiation of county repre- 
fentation, 33 


Greenimith, John, alleged forger 


of Royalift petitions, 290 note. 


Grey ot Groby, Lord (Leicefter), 


named on Remonftrance Prefen- 
tation Committee, 367. 


Grievances leading to Grand Re- 


monttrance, famples of, 23 


Index 


Grimston. 


222 motes. 224, 225 motes. See 
Shup-money  B ardihsps. 

Gnimiton, Harbotth (Colchefter), 
on demals of sultice, 231 aGte, 
234 a0fe [| On ivynodical med- 
dings with taxation, 247 note. 

Grocyn affecsated with Fraimus 
vy Ss 77 

Guilds and Charters, 25, 26, 63. 
See CAarters. Commer.¢e Great 
Charter 

Gunpowder monopoly, ¢ffedts of, 
232. Clotworthy and Cul- 
peper's protetts, 2nd acte 


Haues, Mr, of Fron, eftimable 
character of, 405 mole 

Hallam, Henry, on arncles tor 
reguiation oof King’s affairs, 
49. On condition ot agiucul- 
tural labourers under Hens VI, 
gt.) Character ot hw nooce of 
Qsrand Remonttrince, 113. Vere 
Ney's notes uled by him, azo 
mole 290 wm fhe In crror on 
Biatelrigs’s maditay bill, 493. | 

Hamilton, Duke of, and Lord 
Strattord, itery ¢ Id by tt Lord 
Shiftefbury of, 252, 262 motes. 

Hamultons, the. Sec Areyle 

Hampden, John Buchs), cicapes 
apurchated Peerage, 106. Has 
influence in debate on Grand 
Remonttrance, 112. Qucftion 
ranked by a ipeech of hivin the 
Strafford debates, a31r. Lord 
Macaulay's interpretation, 3132 
Line really taken by him, 133 
Courte advexated by  himtelf 
aml Pym, 133.3234 Outvoted 
on proposed Conterence wath 
the Lords, 135, 136. Suppofed 
dilagreement between himfielt 
and Pym ict at rett by D'’Ewes’s 
note, 137 Sent with meflage 
tothe Lords, 141 Confiftency of 
courte taken by him and Pym 
543, 144. Point on which his, 
fpeech (in Verney's notes) was 
made, 144. Stands his ground, 
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Hanoverian fuccefion. 

shsf. = Has tuggeftion relative to 
the lawyers, 144. 145 Oppofes 
Charless Scotgth vilit, 359 
Offices wath which he waa to be 
tempted, 15g 160 Communi- 
cates difiovery of affaffination 
plot, 165 iis return from 
scotland, 167 181 Hos leader- 
fhip diiowned by Falkland, 168 
181.382. Ho coufin Waller, 
19 Miaitthe of court lawyer 
mn fele€ting him for thip money 
hght, az~ aste Oppoted thip 
money notasa hpht guevance, 
22% mote .\t Pym s dinner- 
pirties, 282 acte. His place in 
the Houle, 285. Has tpeech an 
ewhth debsteon Grand Remon 
ftrance, 346, 307  Difpates of 
Denny's moon tamile, 307, 
308 State of Heute at his 
hitting down, 3o8 Alleged 
mever ot order for printing 
Remenitrince, 317. Boot ot 
this alleration’s untruth, 329 
Reatons tor wonder at C laren- 
don's fo able r1ddph, BIO, 7WO Males, 
What Clirendon ind D'hwes 
fay as to his ‘ferpentine fub- 
thety, 320 mote, Why he was 
likely te be nufjudged, aad, His 
charadter turther analyfed by 
Clarendon, 421 aofe How he 
quelled ftorm = ranted by pro- 
tefters, 325, 3256 His queftion 
to Palmer, 326 342. Extent 
towhih he would punith Pal- 
mer, 347) Brinyscharye age arnt 
Adam Courtney, 356. Defends 
Pym on point of order, 3632 
Jomed in meflage to Lords tor 
duicharge ot King’s guard, 373. 
Sce alfu, 178 1455 235., 274. 
296. 348. 371. 407. 410. 
Hanfpton ( ourt, Conference under 

James I at, 106,107. KRemon- 

ttrance pretented to Charles 

there, 347——370. 
Hanoverian fucecMion, precedent 
tor the, 46. 
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Harley. 
Harley, Sir Robert (Herefordthire), 
follows Hampden’s bidding. 
320 note. 


Harold, beftuwal of the Crown 
after defeat of, 11. 

Harrington, Sir John, entertains 
James I, 100 Defcribes the 
King at a mafque, 108 

Harrsfon’s libel on Judge Hutton, 
227 note 

Hafelnig, Sir Arthur, (Leicefter- 
fhire), 354. Claurendon’s cftimate 
of him, 187 note His ipeech 
on the tyranny of the Council 
table, 2354 mote Encounter 
with Lenthal, 281. His place 
in the Houfe, 285. Named on 
Remonftrance Prefentation Com- 
mittee, 367. Introduces Mali- 
tia Bill, 385. Reception given 
toit, 386, 387 9 Divifion on fir ft 
reading,  388—392 Simile 
applied to him by Clarendon, 


391 

Hat. Servandony’s, 1:76. Bag- 
fhaw’s ftory, 237 mofe. 

Hatton, Sir Robert (Caftle Rife 
ing), out of order, 341. Teller 
for adjourninent of latt Remon- 
ftrance Debate, 406, 

Hawes, Jofeph, Prayer of Petition 
of, 274 note. 

Heath, Chionicler, Rudyard libel- 
led by, 296. 

Henrs Quatre, epithet beftowed 
on James I by, 92, 93. On 
effeét of contempt on a King, 
tog.  Caufe of his murder, 
275 mole. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles 


I, unauthorised vilits of Prince 


Charles to, 165 mote = Pilots of 
herielf and the Kang agasnft 
Pym, 185, 2186. iat Loa 

opted by her towards thaf end, 
186 note Her communication 
relative to parhamentary ord:- 
nances, 200. Scheme for ob- 
taining Papiit help to fet up the 
Protettant Church, a7: sofe. 


Index. 


Henry iV. 
Her confeffor in trouble, 328 
[See PAéslips, Father.] Pointed 
at in Remonftrance Petition, 


360 

Henry I, (Beauclerc) Charter of, 
a precedent for the Great 
Charter, 2. Futility of his fub- 
fequent attempts to deprefs the 
people, sbid Hew chief juft- 
ciary’s appreciation of his com- 
mendations, 2, 3  Judicatory 
fyftem initiated by him, 9. 

Henry II, advance of civilization 
under 7. His refiftance to 
Becket’s Church-aggrandizing 
fchemes, 161.4 Intercits involved 
in the ftruggie, 8. Character 
of Henry, :61/ Ultimate re- 
fults of the conflict, 8 9. Has 
aflociate in legal adminiftration, 
9 Enduring chatraéter of the 
judicatory tyitem ettabbthed by 
him, 9.10. Hus policy unfettled 
by his fons, 13 

Henry IT, Great Charter violated 
by guardian of, 23, 24 His 
appeal to the peopk, 24 Retu- 
fal of parliament to aflemble at 
his bidding, 26 Dhiimiffal of 
has favourite and munifters, 27. 
Confhrmation uot Great Charter, 
32 Koights of the fhire fum- 
moned by his Queen, 34. Lan- 
guage of the writ, 74, 35. Year 
ot his reign in which the prin- 
ciple of ieprefentation became 
part of the conititution, 35, 36. 

Henry IV, ot Lancathr (Bohng- 
broke), 43 Share ot the conte 
m his elevation to the throne, 
44, 45 Shakeipeare on his 
‘*cratty courtehes ’ to the 
ple, 45 Hoe politic confultation 
of popular feelings, 46. Prece- 
dent of fuccefliun to the Crown 
agreed to by him, sé14, Condi- 
tions annexed to jupplies granted 
to him, 47. Setzure of church 
temporalities propoicd to him, 
48, 49. Articles preicnbing 


Index. 


Henry F. 
mode of rovernment to him, 49. 
His legiflatiwn contraited with 
that of Henry VI, 54 

Henry V, 50. Advantages of his 
wars to the Commons, 51 Dif- 
tinction of his reign in conftstu- 
tional hiftory, 51, 52. 

Henry VI, leg:lation of, con- 
tratted with that of Henry IV, 
64s Object of his County 
Elections Statute, 54, $5. Com- 
forts of labouring claifes in his 
Teign, sp Condition of Eng 
land and ats laws, 58, 59. See 
alto pages 62 93 

Henry VII, iteps taken to confirm 
fuceciion ot, 65 Inducements 
to his marriage with Rhvabeth 
ot York, s4n4. Pope's reicopt, 
and ufe made of fame, 45, 66 
Dilcovery ot the Caxton bread- 
fide, 66 Lord Bolingbroke s 
defauipton of him, aad Has 
deipotum, how achuved, 67 
Social refules of lis victory at 
Botworth, 67, 68.  Scantinefs 
of tus firtt Houte of Lords, 63 
His motive in creating the Stu 
Chainber, 69 Contequences 
then unicen »y him, sérd Lord 
Bacon's citimate of his charac - 
ter, 69, 70 77. 78. 82. Lead- 
ing acts of his seingn, Per- 
fecutes Woceliffe’s followers, 79 
Characterittics of his reagn, 71 
An equivucal frend to com- 
merce and learning, 76, 77 
Nobles disfavourcd by him, 77 
Claties from which he chofe his 
friends, tAr/. Caufe ot the in- 
creale of his revenues, 77, 78 
His extortioners, ther devices, 
and ther tate, 78, 79. 

Henry VIII, ftate ot exchequer at 
acc efiien of, 7 His appointed 
tak, 80 He religious perfe- 
cutions and confifcations, srhid 
Direétion in which he met with 
checks, 81. Privileges won 
from him, 83. 
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Henry, ton of Jamea I, 109. 
Henry IIL of France, why mur- 
dered, 2-1 mole. 
Henry 1V ot France. 


a paid 

Herbert, Sir Edward, Attorney- 
General (Old Sarum), perm- 
cious notion inttiilied into Charles 
by, 155 Hi place in the 
Houte, 2384. 

Herefy, contequences of perfecu- 
tion af, 70. 

Herttord, W Seymour, Marquis 
of, 166 sote Joins in) peti- 
tion tor a parliament, 251 wote. 

Hexey’s calc cited 4s a precedent, 
386. 387 388 note. 

Heyle, Queen's Scjeant, coughed 
down by the Commons, 89. 

High Commiffion Court abolithed, 
182 2c6. 260 Confegucnces 
of ats cnormitics, 238 arren 
of revenue, trusttul in oppref- 
fron, 268 

Hiklebrand’s dchnstion of Papal 
authority, 7 

Hitlory, aupe lcd judgments im, 4. 

Holborn, Ro (St Michael's), 
ipecch of, munutad by D' Ewes, 
124 mote) A heceder trom Strat- 
ford'’s attainder, 164 ele. Re- 
commended to the King, 194 
Supports the bifhops’ demurrer, 
195 Laugh ranted againft him 
by D’Fwes, 194 Pleas againtt 
Ship-moncy, 227 mote. His 
place sn the Houkk, 285 Speaks 
on right to protelt, 408 aofe. 
Hard cate put by him, 408 414. 

Holland, Englith flay infulted by, 
228 mote. 

Holland, Earl of, complains of 
““andireét way of the Court,” 
167 note © 

Hollis, Denzil (Dorchefter), defig- 
nated for office, t5g A ** wore 
thy gentleman,” 283 note. His 
place in the Houle, 285) = His 
fiery {peech in favour of Remon- 
ftrance, 310, 312. Further on 


See Heari 
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fame fulje&t, 323 His charge 
againft Palmer, 337- On Pym’s 
Inth Committee, 343. Has re- 
minder to the Houfe, 2617 His 
motion adopted, 344. Jo:med in 
meflage to Lords for difcharge 
of King’s guards, 373. Teller 
in divifions, 388. 392 406. 
Motion carried by him as to 
points of form and order, 393, 
394 notes, Correiponds with 
Sir John Bankes, 410 ~—— Paflage 
from his letter, tid A glance 
at ham an later days, 423 9 See 
182 

Homer, revival of ftudy of, 72 

Hopton, Sir Ralph (Wells), an 
‘‘ancient parliament man,”’ 233 
mote. How he would have the 
Palmer punifhment = qucftions 
pit 350,351. Replued to by 

"Ewes, 351. Named on Re- 
monttrance Prefentation Com- 
mittee, 367 Dcputed to read 
st to the King, 368 How he 
erformed his task, 368, 369 
arries the King’s queftions, 
369. Reports King’s meflage 
tu Houle, 370. 

Hotham, Sir John (Beverley), 
courfe taken on Strafford’s at- 
tamder by, 134. Why grite- 
fulto Hyde, 330) © Has ultimate 
fate, 334 For cxpulhon of 
Palmer, 347 350 9Hands in 
report on public debt, qg4 

Hotham, John (Scarborough), 
courte taken on Stratford's at- 
tainder by, 1340 139 His ulti- 
mate fate, 141 334. Elis fharp 
attack on Palmer, 334 His 
motion on the fubycét, 335. Re- 
peats his charge, sb: 

Houichold, Court of the, 235. 
Cafe reported in the Verney 
papers, s61.4 mote +, 266 note 

Howard, Lord Thomas, on James's 
manner towards his favourites, 


102 
Howard of Eftrick, Lord, joins in 


Index. 


Ireland. 


Peers’ petition for a parliament, 
251 mote Danger incurred in 
prefenting fame, 252 mote 

Hulbert, T., a fabricator of forged 
Royalift petitions, 290 zofe. 

Hume, David, his fource of infor- 
mation on Grand Remonftrance, 
azz His fable diftin&tions re- 
futed by the document itfelf, 
134, 115 

Huntingdon, Earl of, refufes to 
fubfc rbe to loan to Charles I, 
220 nole 

Hutton, Judge, lsbelled for oppo- 
fing Ship-money, 22 

Hyde, Edward (Saltafh) See Cla- 
rendon. 

Hyde, Robert (Salifbury), fome- 
times muiftaken fur Edward 
Hyde, 189 note 


IMPEACHMENT, right of, won by 
parliament, 53. 
Impreflment, horror mduced by 
fear of, 258 mote See Army. 
Ingram, Sir Arthur (Kelilington, 
now Callington), named on Re- 
monftrance Prefentation Com- 
mittee, 366. 

Innocent IIT, Pope, Reicript of, 
to Henry VII, 65, 66 

Irelind, character of Strafford’s 
government of, r50-—152 Re- 
ferences in| Commons’ debates 
to Inth wbellion, rg0 191 197 


acy 2¢5 King’s hopes as to 
“this all news of Ireland,” 
198  Irith levies raifed again 


the Scots, 244 Diftovery of 
intended maifacre of Proteftants 
in Dubhn, 263. Extent of 
maffacres in other parts of Ire- 
land, 264. May and Rufh- 
worth’, narratives thereof, 264, 
265 motes. Infh bufinef. in 
Pym’s hands, 575 Cuity loan, 
328, 329 Committee obtained 
ss a a 7 fufj ay 
erfons, 343. Defperate In 
A London, 358 eee Neceflity 


Index. 


Italy. 

for men and money, 394 De- 
bate on immediate prov3fhon tor 
Ireland, 399. Bill jor smprefling 
foldsers ayainit rebelhon, 1624 
King’s unconihtutronal conduct 
with regard thereto, 399 400 
Italy, conicquences or enrichment 
of ports of, 6. 


James I, ground of mpritonment 
ot Selden by, 200 Sar J. White- 
locke’s comment on claim made 
by him, 54 He accetiion to 
the throne, go Eval of teating 
him without exacting guaran- 
tees, gt Hrs deliht on dcarn- 
wny the extent of his prerogative, 
shel Fiteét of hes abute thereot, 
gt, 92 Singularities of his 
mental conttitution, g2. Uc» 
to wheh he put his acquir- 
ments, 93. Whit he regarded 
asthe climax ot un, tad His 
early career in Scothind, g¢ 
Circumtlinces under which his 
chiractcr was formed, o4, 95 
His children [See Férzacheth of 
Bohemia Charlec 1) Rumours 
of difagreements between him 
and his wit, 969, | C ucum- 
ftances attending birth of his 
fon Charles, 96 = Effeét on his 
Scottifh tubyects of his near suc- 
cefhon to the Fnelth throne, 
g7. Starts to take poffiefhon, 
97, 98 Ruth of courtiers on 
the occahion, 98 His perfonal 
charactersttics> = face, figure, 
fpeech, and walk, 98, 99. FEt- 
tect of hin appearance on the 
courticrs, gg. His progrefs to 
London and reception by the 
way, 99, I1c9 his interview 
with Cea, 100, 101 Cecil's 
fervices and tuchng towards him, 
rot. Rifle of his tavourite Car, 
soi, 102. [See Somerfet.] Re- 
ulles Raleigh’s wife, 102. Hos 
Favourite Villiers, shed [See 
Buchingham.j <Atpett or his 


‘ 
q 


Jctumyn, San 


Joanes, Juctire, 
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Court, 1¢3. Revives brutalties 
prohibited by Elizabeth, 104. 
Straitsto which hos extravagance 
reduced him, #42/ Hus dilcre- 
ditable expedients for raising 
money, 105. Sale of monopo- 
hes and honours, 1056, 106 his 
theolagn al afflumptions, 106 
How hediipoied of a conterence 
between Churchmen and Puri- 
tans, 106, 107 Adulations of 
Church dignitanes thereon, 107 
His rehgious perfecutions: de- 
duates ao book to the Saviour, 
that = An Afrnxan parallel to 
his creed, 108. is alleged 
comphaty m deeper cmmes con- 
troverted, ro8, reg AMatled 
inthe pulpit, camecatured on the 
ftaye, toy Henne: Quetre’s dice 
tum how veruhied, «:/ How 
he wied his parhaments, 54. 

| homas (Bury Saint 
Fdmunils), 284 
on Ship-money, 
227 nele 


John, Rong, refults of all pertorm- 


ane ot hay viceregeal duties by, 
19 Hw nephew not entitled 
to the crown as of right, 3s 
Important principle confirmed 
wo ohis coronition, 12 Points 
mothe dicushon overlooked by 
tome critics, toad Why he was 
probably preferred to Arthur, 
12,13 Alternately fupported 
and oppofed by the anale, 14. 
Bas « haeaeles, 14 0 Delerts both 
fides, tend How the Barons 
regarded his Jot. of his French 
pollefions, 15 Conduct of the 
eople on hs furrender to the 
ope, 36 Freedom's debt to him 
on this occafion, 16.17 Lange 
ton’s fhare in compelling him to 
grant the Great Charter, 17, 18 
dee alfo, 23. 30. 31 33 


Jonion, Ben, extraéts trom Falk- 


land’s eclogue on, 1!70, 171 
notes. Hiy eulogies on Sir 
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Judges. 
Benjamin Rudyard, 296, 297 


motes, 

jud prohibited from pleading 
Kin, s orders, 47. Degrading 

ures of Charles I, 234. 
Confequences of upright con- 
ripe rr Anecdote of a 
r bs, mote f. 

Jury GF aem, 39. Helpleffnefs of 
juries under Henry VII, 79. 
Packed under Charles I, 226. 

Juftice, denial of, under Charles I, 
229. 234. and mote}. <Abufe 
and palargeient of old judica- 
tories, 235, 236. See Council 

able. High Commyfion Court. 
Houfehold. Star Chamber. 


King, regulations for council of 


the, 49. 

King Richard ache ai Regis), 
attacks Speaker Lenthal, 279. 
210, 

Kirton, Mr. (Milborn Port), and 
his refpectable citizen, 377 note. 
ftory told by him, 378 

Kingcraft in England, France and 
Spain, 64. 

Knighthood, money raifed by 
hea of, 105. Extortions un- 

er Charles I, 224. 

Knights of the fhire under the 

Plantagenets, 34—37. Not 


commoners but reprefentatives 
of the Commons, 38. See Par- 


hament. 

Knightly, Richard (Northamp- 
ton), teller in divifion on Re- 
monftrance, 327. 


LACKLEARNING parliament, 43. 

Lancafter, houfe of, evidence of 
popular smpulfe favoured by 
acceffion of, 49. Its final pre- 
dominance favourable to po- 
pular liberty, 54. Its Jaft living 
i ae 65. See Henry 


WV. Henry VI. 
Land, excef& and variety of charges 
upon, 225. How alleged flaws 


Index r 


Leathal, 

in titles were judged, 225, 226. 
proclamation for curing fame, 
Pei b ggy Nant On Ragone ae 
ton, n de, t 
for the ae Charter adduced 
by, 2. is character and fre 
vices to Englifh freedom, 17. 
His thare in wrefting the Great 
Charter from John, 17. 18. 
Prefentment of national griev- 

ances by his fucceffor, 27. 
Laud, William, Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, D’Ewes put into 
Star Chamber by, 121. Im- 
plicated in Strafford’s treafon, 
335. 138. 139. Lodged in the 

Tower, 1:82. Falkland’s ch 

againft him, 217 mote. ‘ 
puton the rack” by him, 235 
note. Transforms Star Cham- 
ber into an inquifition, 238. 
Refults of his attempts to im- 
a liturgical yoke on Scot- 
nd, 242, 243. Still moving 


towards Rome, 246. In the 
Tower, 256. 
Laundrefs’s hufband knighted, 


105. 

Lavender, Mr. ftory told by 
Kirton of, 377 note 378. 

Law and lawyers degraded, 235. 

Legat, Bartholomew, fent to the 

ke by James I, 107. 

Leighton’s perfecution only a 
type of others, 237. 

Lenthal, Wilham (Woodftock), 
Commons’ {peaker, on bufinefs 
of Houfe, 208 note. Pleads for 
refpite fiom hard work, 213. 
His feat in the Houfe, 278, 
279. Richard King’s attaek 
upon him, 279 Incident which 
led to his rebuke of John Digby, 
279, 280. Selden’s account 
fame, 280 xofe. Unruly fpirits 
he had to deal with, 280, 282. 
His altercations with D’Ewes 
and other members, iétd. mofes. 
Scolds thofe who ‘run forth 
for their dinners,” 282. Pre- 


Index. 


cedence in debate ruled by 
{peaker’s eye, 311 and sete. In 
an unquict Rate of mind, 333. 
His letter to Nicholas, edd 
and xete, 


Linacre, 77. 
Lincoln, Earl of, refufes to fub- 
fcribe to loan to Charles I, 220 


mots. 

Lingard, {mall notice taken of 
Grand Remonftrance by, 113. 
Lifle, John (Winchefter), chairman 

on tonnage and poundage bill, 
359: 
Literature, and Learning : feeds 
fown by the crufades, 6. Re- 
vival of learning, 7o =@ Alarms 
thereat, 92. Old Englith gen- 
tleman’s condemnation of st, 73. 
Littleton, on loyalty trom fubjeét 
to fubye&t, 380, 382 
Loans and Benevolences, 60 Sta- 
tute of Richard III, agasnft 
forced loans, 62 Penalty of 
refufing obedience to Charles's 
demands, 219, 250 mote. In- 
ftances of, (1) getting, and (2) 
fquandering, 220 wofe. Country 
entlemen fined tor living in 
ndon, 221 wsote, Coat and 
condu& money required as 
loans, 225 
Locke’s Common-Place Book and 
Lord Shaitefbury, 252 ote. 
Lollards, (followers of Wickliffe), 
let alone during the wars of the 
Rofes, 62. Periecuted by Henry 
Vil, 70. 76. 
London. See City. 
London and Paris in revolutionary 
periods, 146, 147. — 
London and York, inftance of 
faft journcys between, 243 note. 
Long Parhament, 37. Not defir- 
ous to ftrip the Crown of its 
prerogatives, 147.261. Spirit in 
which ¢t carried on the confiict 
with the King, 2148. Charles's 
intent to repudiate its meafures, 
155. Its during firft twelve 
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Lunsford. 

months of its exiftence, 9$3-— 

258. Reproached with having 

done nothing for the King, 260. 

Its defence of its meafures, 2 

261. Comparifon between it 

former parliaments, 262. Cha- 

racter and antecedents of its 
flanderers, 263. Charaéter of 
its leaders, 419, 420. Their 
genius, greatneis and endurance 

420 eir refpe& for law and 

precedent, edad. Reverence due 

to them, 431. 

Lords, Houle of, thare of, in 7 8 

fition of Richard IT, 44. Their 
interference with taxation re- 
fifted by the Commons, 49, 50, 
Their reduced number at ace 
ceffion of Henry VII, 68. 
Theirdefe€tion from the popular 
caufe, 154 156. Conferences 
with the Commons, ig5 = 1.96. 
298 Moft popular member of 
the Houle, 199. Peers’ petition 
to the King tora parliament, 
2g: Copy ot the petition, 251, 
252 motes. Alleged murderous 
rclolve of the court on its pre- 
fentation, 252 253 sofes. Pym's 
complaint of thesr obftruéctive 
condudt, 381, 382. Clofe of 
his fpeech, shad motes. Godol- 
phin’s propofal as to Commons 
and rds, 3823, 383 ote. 
Their furprife at the fetting of 
the new guard, 395. ey 
jom Commons in proteft to 
King, 400. Account of pre- 
fentation thereof hy joint depue 
tation, 40: note. See Barons, 
Commons. Parkament. 

Lous XI, of France, 64. 

Lumley, Sir Martin (Effex), teller 
on claufe againft bsthops, 20g. 
On Palmer’s proteft, 341. 

Lunsford, Col. Sir T., defignated 

for Tower Governorthip, 356. 

His ger aoeaey new antecedents, 

72. mg’s object in appoint- 
ig him, ibe. wots. 
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Lather. 
Luther prepared for, 75. His 
comelaiit of Erafmus, "bid. 


Macaulay, Lord, on facility of en- 
croachments the executive, 
60. His mention of Grand Re- 
monftrance, 113. His con- 
ftruétion of Sir R. Verney’s Note, 
432, 333. Point not noticed by 
him, 133. His eftimate of 
Falkland, 174 and xofe. 

yh ere 
agdebdurg Singin , the 75. 

Macas Charta.” See Great Char- 
ser 


Mallory, Mr (Ripon), 386. Wha 
be sould Spel gag with Haf- 
elrig’s Militia Bill, 387. 

Mandeville, Lord, joms in Peers’ 
petition for a parhament, 251 
mote, Danger incurred by him 
in prefenting fame, 252 xofe. 

Manly, Sir Richard, 282 note. 

Mansfield of Diftaff Lane and his 
7 377 and note. 

Marfhall, Stephen, Parfon of Fin- 
chingfield, 320 note 

Marten, Henry (Berkhire), courfe 
taken by, in proceedings againft 
Strafford, 134. 141. 1s place 
in the Houle, 284. 285. 

Mary, Queen, fhare in the tafks 
afk ed to the Tudors, 81. 
Where fhe fatled, 82. Indo- 
cility of her Parliaments, 82, 


$3. 

Mary Queen of Scots (James's 
mother), 93. Rizzio’s murder, 
96. 98. Her chief executioner 
and her fon, 101. 

Maxwell, Mr., no comfort in com- 
forting words of, 1237 note. 
Takes Judge Berkley into cuf- 


May, “Chomes, parliamentary hif 
a omas, if- 
=A iy On caufe of clerical ani- 


m to Parliament, 156 note *. 
Oa lenefs and impatience of 


the peo sbid. note t. On 
Lie 505 for confcience’ fake, 


Index. 


Moank;. 
237 mete. On mafiacre of Irith 


roteftants, 264 xefe. On Sir B. 
Rudyard’s character, 294 and 


note. 

Maynard, John (Totnefs) courfe 
taken ef in proceedings againft 
Straffo 133. Recites points 
requiring fettlement, 137-—139. 
Shows what may be done, 139. 
Eager for the attainder, 141. 
His treachery towards Vane at 
the Reftoration, ibid. Oppofes 
Strafford’s right to be heard by 
Hamed 344 How he met 

ampden’s fuggeftion, 145. 
His place in fe Houle, ase. 
Controverts Palmer’s law in Re- 
monftrance Debate, 312. 

Merchants. See Commerce. 

Middle Ages, break-up of fyftem 
of, 64. 

Middle claffes, privileges and rights 
conceded to the, 26. 

Militia, Hafelrig’s Bill for fettle- 
ment of, 385 Scene in Houfe 
on its introduction, 386—388. 
Read firft time, 388. Claren- 
don’s mifitatements and felf- 
contradictions, 385, 389—393- 
Errors of other writers due 
thereto, 393. 

Miltary fervices, ats pafled 
againft confcription for, 41, 42. 
See Army. 

Minifterial refponfibility to Par- 
liament, earlieft record of, 10. 
Further advancement of the 
principle, 27. Its effe&tual ef 
tablifhment, 49. Infifted on in 
Grand Remonftrance, 272, 273. 
Receipt of foreign penfions pe- 
tationed againkt, 273 xofte. 

aay sa unconfts a hips, Sap 

rraifing. See Wardfhips, Sik 
Money, Leaks, Monepokes. 

Moniers, exemption from taxation 

claimed by e, 274. Remark 


ir petition, 275. 


Index. 


Menepelies. 
Monopolies, public outc init, 
$9. “God profper thofe that 


«« further their overthrow,” go. 
a re b ae Be 

ultipli ames I, 105. Re- 
vived Pholewic under Charles I, 
225 s0te.230. Papift monopolifts, 
248 xete. Enumeration of mat- 
ters fubje&t to monopoly, suf 
Petitioned againit by Decrs. 252 
wote. Abolifhed, 254,255. Cul- 
3H edly fpeech on their univer- 
ty, 255, wote. Pym on folly 
of rash 
thid. 


ng revenue by fuch means, 


Montfort, Simon de, demands a 
parliament, 38. 

Montgomery, 
knighted, 105. 

Montrofe’s affaffination plot and 
Charles I, 165 mote. 

More, Sir Thomas, 77. 

Morton, Lord, poor plundered for 
benefit of, 233 ote 

Moundeford, Sir Edmund (Thet- 
ford and Norfolk), dluftrations 
furnifhed by family papers of, 
2213 oles. 

Mountjoy, Lord, brings Erafmus 
to England, 71. 

Mulgrave, Earl of, joins in Peers’ 
petition for a parliament, 251 
note. 


Nason, Jonn, the colle&or, 119 
note Lenthai’s letter printed 
by him, 383 sote. His mifread- 
ing of divifon on Hafelrig’s 
Militia Bill, 329. General cha- 
racter of his ColleZions. 

Neville, Sir Henry, purport of let- 


ter of, 95, 96. 
Newcaftle taken of deca Scots, 253 
Newfoundland d ered, 71. 


Newport, Francis (Shrewfbury), 
its Houfe without leave, 395. 
etched back and rebu 396. 
New Teftament, alarm of the 
monks at Erafmus’s publication 
of the, 74 75- 
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Nicholas, Sir Edward (Newton, 
Hant) on diftnbution of offices, 
159. Date of his announcement, 
160. His wife fidelity to the 
King, 166 note. ** Well affeted 
** Parhament men“ in trouble, 
167, 168 When made Secre- 
tary ot State, 167 aete Sub- 
mitsnamesot feceders to Charles, 
283. Hopes derived from re- 
appearance of the Plague, 184. 


Report. attempt on Pym’s hie, 
185. Recommends Hyde and 
his party, 193. His interview 


with Hyde, 193, 1 Informs 
Charles of impreffion made by 
his New Bithop icheme, 195, 
Hopes expreffed to him by the 
Kang, 198 Sends tidings of 
Remonftrance to Charles, 199, 
200. Written to by the Queen 
on fame fubye&t, 200. Sends 
news of introduction of Grand 
Remonftrance, 20:. His per- 
plexities and fear, concerning 
fame, 203, 202 King’s futile 
reply, 3203. Reports further 
progrefs of Remonitrance, 203. 
206. 231. His tears as to effect 
of Pym’s Army Refolution, 210. 
His place in the Houfe, 285. 
Informs Charles ot taétics of 
Royalst party for defeat of Re- 
monftrance, 313. What paffed 
after he left the Houle, 314. 
Abfent from divifion, 316. A 

inted to office, 355. Lenthal’s 
ervile Jetter to him, 383 and 
mote. Reads King’s anfwer to 
Lords’ and Commons’ Proteft, 
402 nOfe. 

Nicholfon, John, D D., difcourfe 
of, with a haberdafher's appren- 
tice, 377 and xofe. 

Norman Kings ot England, fafety 
how purchaied by the, 3. Saxon 
jurifprudence adopted the 
Conqueror, 4. Forms 
to by them at their coronations, 
a1. Conftstution of theirs Great 
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North. 
Council, 29. Extent to which re- 
prefentation exifted under them, 
32, 33- Conftitutional maxim 
fometimes ufed by them, 37. 
North, Court and neil of the. 
See Councsl of the North. 
Pee os IDe Council at 
temp. Hen. II), 9. 
Northampton, ftatute of, 394. 
Northern Counties, votes by Long 
Parliament for relief of, 259. 
Northumberland, Lord, a corre- 
fpondent of Sir John Bankes, 
410. Impreflive fentences from 
his letter, 411. A glance at 
him in Jater days, 4143. 
Noy’s ‘‘new-old way” 227 note. 


Ons.Low, Serjeant (not D’Oyley), 
Verney’s notes ufed by, 130, note. 
131%. 291 mote. 

Oratory value of preparation in, 
#91 note. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, Car, Earl 
of Somerfet, conwiéted tor mur- 
der of, 102. James no party 
to the crime, 108, rog. 

Ovid's lines and Dering’s oppofi- 
tion to the Bithops, 207, 208 
motes. 

Oxford, Erafmus at, 71. 72. 73. 
Greek Profefforfhip founded, 72. 
Accomphthment of Erafmus’s 
work, 85. 


Pace, Richard, quaint complaint 
quoted from, 73. 

Paget, Earl, joins in Peers’ peti- 
tion for a parliament, 251 xote 

Palmer, Geoffrey (Stamford), part 
taken in Strafford’s Impeach- 
ment and in Grand Remon- 
firance by, 203. 222 acte. His 
feat in the Houfe, 284. His 
{peech againft the Remonftrance, 
gz2. Protefts againft printing 
it, 323. Uproar created by his 
conduct, 324. Debate on his 
proteft, 332-334. Hotham’s 


attack upon him, 334, 335. 


Index. 


Papifts. 
Defended Hyde, 335, 336 
and wote. Hollis's cheng aguiaa 
him, 337- Precedents cited 
againft him by D’Ewes, 337— 
339- D’Ewes would have him 
{peak, 340. Divifions called 
ereon, 340, 343. Required 
to fpeak, 341. Speaks accord- 
ingly and withdraws, 341, 342. 
hat took place sr his 

withdrawal, 342, 343. Re- 
{umption of debate, 344. Points 
urged in aggravation, 345. Ex- 
tenuatory confiderations, 345, 
346. Reafon for punifhing him, 
346, 347 Extent of punifh- 
ment defired by Pym and 
Hampden, 347. Severer Mea- 
fures demanded by Hotham and 
others, 347, 348, 350. Ba 
fhaw’s argument, 348. Crew's 
fpeech and admonitory fuggef- 
tion, 348, 349 Waller’s lefs 
difcreet harangue, 349, 350 
Hopton and D’Ewes on points 
of order, 350, 351. Tower or 
Expulfion ? Queftions put, 3 STs 
352. Receives fentence at Bar 
of Houfe, 352. His committal 
and fubfequent releafe, 353. 
393. Mifftatements of Claren- 
don on this topic, 353, 354, and 
note. 

Palmer, “ one Mr.,” plundered by 
royal proclamation, 221 ote. 

Palmes, Guy (Rutlandfhire), 222 
note. 

Pamphlets, fcandalous, com- 
plained of 1n Houfe, 331, 332. 

ah a reafons for Falkland’s dif- 
ake of, 179 note. Favours and 
monopolies granted to proje&tors 
profeiling their creed, 233. 247 
and note]. 248, note. ap for 
affimilating Romifh and Angli- 
can Churches, 242. 246. 247. 
Their fecret meetings and pre- 
parations, 248,249. Their en- 
couragement petitioned i 
by the Peers, 253 aote. Need 
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Paris. 
for curbing their to do 
hurt, she Poy Lica tives re- 

Pym, sbid, sofes. 

alfe conformifts to Enghith 
Church for place fake, 272. 
Their known favourers how to 
be dealt with, sbid. See Pape 
Parts and London in revolutionary 
periods, 146, 147 
Parker, Archbithop of Canter- 
bury, puton hi mettle, 37 


Parhament, earhett recorded autho- 


rity tor refponfibilty of Mumét- 
tervta, ro.) [ts retufal to meet 
on fummons of Henry IIT, 26 
Its meafures when afflembied 
proof of its control over Munif- 
ters, 27 Uniformity of ats 
exercife of fuch control, 27, 28 
Securities for public tath ex- 
aéted by the city of London, 28. 
Braéton’s dictum in tavour of 
fame principle, shud. Orsgina- 
tion of the Froute of Commons, 
29. (See Commons, reas of } 
What the Great Council reail 
was, 29, 30. [See Great Council 
Parlhamentary attendance of 1n- 
fenor tenants how difpenfed 
with, 3: Phafes of Reprefen- 
tation under the Norman Kings, 
32, 33- Beginning of County 
Reprefentation, 33. Kamghts 
of Shires fummoned, 34, 35. 
Separate voting of each order a 
needful condition, 35. When 
principle of Reprefentation be- 
came part of the Conftitution, 
36. hy Knights of Shires 
were paid, sh:d Their -wages 
how levied, 37. How and by 
whom cleéted, isd Their fta- 
tion and privileges while fitung, 
7s 33- Refult of Simon de 
ontfort’s demand, 38. Addi- 
tional provifions for affemblin 
parliaments, 40 Refult o 
royal attempts to impofe taxes 
without its ianétion, 41. Eng- 
lith language adopted in its 


Prachem. 


Rolls, 43. It. thare in depoftion 
of Richard II and elevation of 
Henry IV, 43, 44. And inthe 
fettlement of the Crown, 46. 
The “lack-learning Parlia- 
ment,” 48 Oniginal mode of 
procedure with refpeét to bills, 
50 Abandonment of fuch pro- 
cedure, 51. Privilege of par- 
hament gained and allerted, 53. 
Right ot Impeachment won, 
if Conttitution of rha- 
ment under Henry VI, 59. 
Recognition of st. checks by 
the Crown, 60 Its aéts on 
acceffien of Henry VII, 65. 
Its neglect of the people durin 

his reign, 66,67 Obttinacyo 
Mary's parhaments, 83 Effeét 
of Elizabeth's domination, 85, 
Debates on Grand Remon- 
ftranse, tro, 356 is, (See 
Grand  Remonjtrance On 
Straflord’s Attainder, 126—13 52 
[See Strafford] Reaffembling 
of Houles in Oct. 1641 3163-— 
268. Clam of both Houfes 
for ordinance during King’s 


abfence, 199, 200, Incidents 
of Charles's firft) parhament, 
218, 219. The Ike of his 


fecond parhament, 219, 220. 
The hke of his third partia- 
ment, 220—223 Parliaments 
a forbidden topic of talk, 224 
and note. Its reaflembly pets- 
tioned for by the nobility, 251, 
252 and notes Bill for sts cun« 
tinuance paffed, 258.260 Ob- 
jet of the bill, 261. Character 
of the party hotftile to parlia- 
ments, 363. Alleged intimida- 
tion of parliament, 37 58s. 
See Commons, Houfe of Loag 
Parhament. Lords, Houfe of. 


Party ftrugglies, beginning of, x0. 
Patcnts and Monopohres. ‘ 


Monopolies. 


Peachem, the puritan, tortured 


and martyred, 107 
AN 
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Peard. 


Peard, George (Barnftaple), moves 
printing of pester cy 329. 
$23. 342- 403. focial pot. 
tion, 320. 

Peerages put up to fale, sos. 
Price of each grade, 106. 

Peers’ interference with elections 
complained of, 384. 

Pembroke, William Earl of, re- 
gent, 23. Standard of rebellion 
rai his fon, 27. 

Pembroke, Philip Earl of, ap- 

intment of as Lord Steward 
emanded, 348 ote. 

Pennington, Ald. Iiaac (London), 
iaitrodures the city petitioners, 


397: 
Penny-a-lining, origin of, 289 # 
People, Royal Charters and con- 

ceffions to the, not refumable, 

2, 3. Alwayson the track of 

their rulers, 3 Sides alternately 

taken by them in John’s reign, 

13. Their gain in the Barons’ 

triumph, 14. What carried 

them over to the Barons, 16. 

Eftablithment of their power to 

alter the fucceffion, 44. Ac- 

knowledgment of their influence 
by Henry IV (Bolingbroke), 

45 Shakefpeare’s reading of his 

demeanour towards them, sid. 

Their advance as gauged by the 

Statutes of the time, 46. heir 

condition, temp. Henry VI, 58. 

s9- Their fidelity to the Com- 

mons, 61. Expedients to kee 

them at reft, shid. Leis at fault 
than their reprefentatives under 
the Tudors, 66, 67. Martial 

duties impofed upon them, 83, 

84. Their power through the 

Commons, 84 Their pofition 

under Elizabeth, 85. Their 

ficklenefs and impatience durin 

ftruggle with Charles, 156 

sete}. Robbed of their right 

of common, 233. Fired on by 

Charles's guards, 373 and sofe. 

See Commonalty. Commons 
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P - Hen rare 
— ry (N oh besinnd). 
an affiirma- 
tion of old time precedents, 2. 
Violated by Charles I, 220. 3232. 
226. 230. rities required for 
. due obfervance, 272. Coke's 
ervices in regard to it, 413. 

Petitions, enactment ga 
tampering with, 52. 

Philips, Father, Queen’s Confeffor, 
confli& of Lords and Commons 
relative to, 328. 339. Articles 
of accufation againft him, 33:. 

Plague, ap s of the, 184. 

Plantagenets, political ftruggles 
under the, 1—64. See Heary 
I. Henry Ul. Richard I Fokn. 
Arthur. HH Ill, Edavard 
Il. Edward I. Edward Ill. 
Edward IV. Rschard Il. Henry 
IV. Henry V. Henry VI. Richard 
Ill. Commons, Houfe of Great 
Charter. Great Council, Par- 


lament. 

Plunder of the fubye&, oppreffive 
{fcheme for, 221 xofe. 

Pohtical Ballads, 26. 

Pollard,Mr (Becralfton). See 4/A- 
burnham, W ‘ 

Poor, rights of common taken 
from the, 233 and xote+. 

Poor Law, how neceffitated, 68, 

Pope, Nuncio from, refident in 
England, 248. Terms on which 
Charles required help,271 sofe. 

Prerogative, reftraints on the, 51. 
59- Its nse sedag? A eo ed 
64. How abufed by Charles I 
and his advifers, 224~-—244. See 
Charles I. Council of the Norté. 
Council Table. Crown High 
Commiffion. Laud. Monopeltes. 
Star Chamber. Strafford. 

Price, Herbert (Brecon), 285. 

Price, Sir John CORE ney: 
fhire), per are » 374 

Privilege Parliament, when 
achicv ed, 53, 53. E 
againft the Courts, 53. Invaded 


Tudex. 


Preclamations. 
by forgeries and unauthorifed 
printings, 289, 290 astes. 
re raclarentionss pnb eomge and 
pote, againgt living in Lon- 
don,221 sete. A {peaking 
of Parliaments, 234 and sete. 
Prote&, royalift party sn Commons 
contend for right of, 323—326. 
Finally rejeGleds’ 408 aod 20 
ma re} 408 mote. 
See Palmer G : 
Proteftantiim, viciifitudes of, 
under the Tudors, 80, $1. 86 
Proteftants more mgidly dealt 
with than papitts inder Charles 
I, 247 and mete}. Defign of 
the Inth Rebellion, 263. al- 
facres of Proteftants in Ireland, 
264, 265 Narratives ot May 
and Ruthworth, sud, notes. 
Proteftation tor parliament and 
region, 127. Signed by 
Clarendon, shed. D’ Ewes’s ac- 
count of its origin, 137, 128, 


motes. 

Prynne, William, 37. Detail of 
cruelties inflicted on him, 256, 
257, softes. Further mutilations 
defired by {ome of the Lords, 
257 mote. See Baffauck 

Puretoy, William (Warwick), on 
need of moncy and how beft to 
bring 3t in, 402, 403 Moves 
printing of Remonftrance, 403. 

Puritan party formed, 87. Eliza- 
beth’s attempts to fubdue its 
leaders in the Commons, sd:d 
Extent of her antipathy to Pu- 
nitana, 38. Light in which 
their leaders regarded her, 38, 
$9. Puritanifm and political 
difcontent, $9. Conference with 
churchmen at Hampton Court, 
106. James's abufe of the Pu- 
Fitans, 107. Mr. ares dae 
doned projeét, 118. be party 
joined by D’Ewes, 131. Up- 
holders of right nicknamed 

; 217. Te be rooted 
out by force or fear, 242. Rud- 
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Pym. 
yard’s charatteriftic definition of 
a Puritan, td, xote. 

Ee 7 ee (Ole er 
of relativeto Dr. Chillingworth's 
difclofure, 374, 375- 

Pye, Sir Robert (Woodftock), 
on Sir S. D’Ewes, 283 ete. 

Pym, John Slater pat Par- 
laments without Parliamentary 
liberties, 53. Notes taken of 2 

of” his, 


{peech 324 sete. How 
ken of by Privy Councillor 
Bankes, 226. ollowed by 


Clarendon m the Proteftation, 
137. His alleged difagree- 
ment with Hampden in the 
Strafford bufineis, 133. 
Macaul#y’s interpretation of 
Verney's Note, 132,132. Evi- 
dence of D' Ewes dec: Ae = the 
int, 133. 536, 837: e at 
srocedure againit Strafford ad- 
vocated by the two friends, 133. 
¥34- a outvoted posal 
1360 «He fuggeftia conterence, 
137, Why he objcéts to attain- 
der, 39. Advocates Strafford's 
clam to hearing, 145. Refult of 
his appeal, 145, 146. His life 
threatened, 157. His fervant 
tampered with by Bifhop Wil- 
hams, 159. 361. F.ffeét of his 
oppofition to Charles's Scottifh 
vite, ts9. Not to be won over 
by office, 160, 16:1. Chairman 
of Vigilance Committee during 
recefs, 163. Reports difcovery 
of Goring’s plot, 164. Produ- 
ces Hampden’s letter, 165. 
Traces out projeét of confpr- 
sators, 165 note Defeats Hyde's 
orgy 166. Seceflion of 
Falkland from his party, 163. 
132. Will not ne Parlia- 
ad for the P ss, ae 
urther attem u a8 43 
184, 185. Pits of King and 
Queen againft him, 135, 186, 
Q ueen’s artful ufe of his name, 
336 sete. patent Baillic’s 
RR 
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Pym. 

tribute to his powers ata leader, 
thid. Effe&t produced by his 
Speech on evil counfellors, 190, 
191, Waller's parallel between 
him and Strafford, 191, 192 

Waller ordered to apologife, 
agzand note. Heads conference 
with the Lords on the Bifhops’ 
demurrer, 196. Defeats all the 
Royahft moves, 197. Evidence 
of his prudence and fagacity, 
third Baffles King's hopes from 
Inth Rebellion, 198. ivifion 
on his Refolution, sdid. Steps 
taken fubfequent thereto, 198, 
199. What followed his Reio- 
lution, 200. Carries a Refolu- 
tion as to a fecond army plot, 
210. His vindication of courfe 
taken by himfelf and affociates, 
212. A homethruoft, 212, 213 

His courtefy to Speaker Lenthal, 
214 Ytelds a point to his op- 
ponents, ord. Charge infinu- 
ated againit him by Clarendon, 
2:4 note. His refentment of 
Eliot’s murder, 223 #0fe. His 
denunciation of Ship Money, 
227, 228 wetes On folly ot 
raising revenue by monopoles, 
255 mote <Authorfhip of Re- 
monftrance aicribed to him, 268 
note. His confeffion of taith, 
shid sipeh padupserpl Dewar Soar 
popery, 270, 273 nwofes ands 
tull of Irth bufineis, 275 His 
Weftminfter Hall converfation 
with Hyde, 276, 277. His 
feffional dinner-parties, 282 ote 

Refpecittul mention ot him in 
the Houfe, 283 mote. His place 
in the Houfe, 284. Clarendon’s 
remark on Culpeper more appli 
cable to him, 300, sofe. is 
fpeech in Eighth debate on Re- 
monftrance, 301-305. How 
he and his party carned the 
Remonftrance, 314-—316 How 
their propofal to print it was 
met, 323, 324. Refolution ul- 


Pym, John and W. recufan 
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Raleigh. 
timately carried by him, 3426. 
Bids the ‘‘ Protefters” p 
to defend themfelves, 328, 329. 
Clarendon’s imputations againt 
him and his party, 329, 330- 
a- 


tag rh i tion a rails 
ther Phillips, 331. is 
again 0 Dror.” 332, 333- 
Obtains committee to examine 
fufpected Irifhmen, 343. His 
A abe for the hberty of the 
fubje&, sb3¢ Extent to which 
he would pun:th Palmer, 347. 
Suggefts Petition to accompany 
Remonftrance, 355. Hisre 

to Houfe concerning difmiflal of 
guard, 356 note. Prefents rea- 
ons for contimuance of guard, 
357 xote Summary of fame, 
358, 359 wofes Brings in Re- 
monftrance Petition, 359. An- 
fwers objeftions to fame, 363. 
His interrupters filenced by 
rab 362, 363. Anfwers 
Culpeper’s objections, 363. 
Paint’: telded by him, 365. 
Wh ¢ was not one of 
the Remonftrance Prefentation 
Committee, 367. Joined in 
meflage to Lords for difchar 
of King’s guards, 373. is 
fignificant queftion to Mr, 
Speaker, 378, 379. Huis com- 
plaint againft the Lords, 381, 
382 Memorable clofe of his 
ipeech, sbid, notes. His motion 
relative to guard of halberdiers, 
395 and mote. Rebukes Fran- 
cis Newport, 396. His motion 
on King’s interference with Im- 
prefiment Bull, 400. Claufe 
infifted on by him, sid, smote. 
Allays arifing form, 407. See 
alfo 194. 231 mote. 234 mole. 245 
note. 274. 285. 296. 298. 320 
wOle. 327. 443 wate. 348. 473.406. 
t, 219. 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter, 85. His 


waite repulfed by James I, 102. 
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Ratch fe. 
Ratcliffe, Sir George, in Selden’s 
ry, 374 and sete +. 
Reading, ftyle of living of the 
Abbor 


oe ? a 

Recufants, lift of, from the Verney 
Papers, 219. Hampden a re- 
cu t, 237. 

Reeve, Judge, uprightnefls and 
humanity of, 246 xote 

Reformation, made way for by 
Erafmus, 75. Elizabeth it 
champion, $1. Begun in the 
Commons, 84. Its refults, 85. 
Its impulfes reitrained, 86 

Remonftrance, Grand. See Graal 
Remonflrance. 

Reprefentation, Parliamentary Sce 

arlament 

Reynolds, R (Hindon), complains 
of unauthorifed printing, 332 

Richard I, minifterial refponfi- 
bility eftablifhed in the reign 
of, 10, Advantage taken by 
Barons during John's vice- 
royalty, rf = Queftion of fuc- 
ceffion to throne at his death, 
az, 52, Confequences of law- 
Jefs adminittration during his 
abfence, 13 

Richard II, conftitutional princi- 
ples recognifed in the depofi- 
tion of, 43, 44. Strengthening 
of popular mghts on the orca- 
fion, 44,45 See alfop. 5 

Richard III, forced loans abolothed 
by,62. Lord Bacon's eulogium 
on him, ebsd. 

Ruzzio, David, parallel to circum- 
ftlances conneéted with murder 
of, 96. Influence of the murder 
on james, 98 

Roberts, Mr., Diary of Walter 
Yonge, edited by, 219 note. 
His account of piracies on Eng- 
Isth fea and foil, 228 xote. 

Robefpserre’s Reign of Terror, 
Bankes’s parallel to, 127. 146. 

Roches, Peter des, Poitevin Bi- 
thop of Winchefter, guardian 
of "*enry III, 3%. Precipitates 
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Rafeurrth. 
the King into difputes with the 
Barons, 34. Political balilad« 
made againft him, 26, 27. Sent 
away from England, 27. 

Roman Catholics. See Pafi/is. 

Rofes, ftate of the nation during 
wars of the, 62, 63. 

Rous, John, extracts from diary 
of; brafs money, 23: sole. 
Tubbing’s cafe, 337 wefe. Cha- 
racter of diary, é6td. John Com- 
monwealth's-man’s ficknefs, 243 
note Parliament men’s pockets 
fearched, 245 aofe.* Lambeth 
and Southwark riots, iéa4, aotet. 
246 xofe. On the impreffment 
grievance, 2538 note. 

Royalift Party See Clareston. 
Cul Dering. Fatkian./. 
Nicholas Preoteft. Strafford. 
Warwick, Sir PAtltp. 

Royalit Petitions, turged, 290 a. 

Rudyard, Sir Benjamin (Walton), 
pare taken in debate on Straf- 
ord’s attainder by, 131 139. 
Moves for conference with the 
Lords, 166. Defines a Puritan, 
242 note) = Noble words on ree 
ligious mattcrs, 246 mole. 249, 
250,n0fes. Eis icat nthe Hout, 
285. Charaéter given him b 
May, 294 and sote. His focech 
in eaghth debate on Remon- 
Rtrance, 294-296. Chronicler 
Heath’s libel on him, 296. 
Poet as well as orator, 296,297. 
Ben Jon{on’s poems in his praife, 


thid, notes. eak pointsin hix 
character, 297 His fayings and 
doings, 298 W*thing for com- 


promife but ftill of Pym‘s party, 
298,299. No pattern for de- 
ferters,299. Pym’s reply to his 
ee 304. His comparifon 
of divifion on Grand Remon- 
firance, 3415 and sofe. 


Runnymede, 14. 17. 20. 23. See 
Great Charter. 

Rupert, Prince, 332. 

Ruthworth, John, Grand Remon- 
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Raffel. 
ftrance printed in colleGtions of, 
sts Number of pages occu- 
pied by at, 136 larmed by 
enclofure in threatening letter to 


Pym, 185. His feat in the 
Houfe, 278. Sce 158 note f. 
188 mote 393 

Kuffell, J. CT av ifto k), teller on 


lat Remonftrance debate, 406 
Ruthven (Rizzio's affaffin), murder 
of grandion of, 96 


SADLER, Sir Thomas, entertains 
James I, roo. 

Saint John, Oliver, Solicitor-Ge- 
neral (Totnefs), mode of pro- 
cedure againft Strafford advo- 
cated by, 133 133. 334. 141 
144. Suggettion of his adopted 
by Pym, 197. His confolation 
to Hyde, 276 His feat in the 
Houle, 284 Brings in bill on 
‘Tonnage and poundage, 343. 
Proffes st on, 344. Draftiman 
of Hafelrg’s Moulitia Ball, 385 
399 391 Clarendon’s charge 
againit him, 400 note. 

Saint Stephen's Chapel (old Houfe 
of Commons), afpect of, 276. 
278 Coftume of members and 
ipraker, 278, 279 

Salifbury, Earlot See Ceead. 

Salt, patent for, “which will make 
‘Cus all fnart,” 221 wote 

Sanford, J Langton, 188 note. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, courageous re- 
mark by, 54 

Savage, Sir Arnold,Speaker, heads 
the Commons in carrying com- 
plaints to Henry IV, 47. 

Saxons, balis ot Conititution of the, 
4 ‘Their juniprudence adopted 
by the Norman kings, sid. No 
ftrangers to feudalim, 4. 5. 
Feudal mghts claimed by ther 
Kings, 5. 

Saye and Seale, Wm. Lord, refifts 
Ship Money, 227 sole His 
challenge to the Judges, sdid. His 

pockets fearched by royal order, 


index. 


Ships. 
24.5 note. Joins in petition for a 
arlhament, 251 s#ofe. 
Schoolmen, downfall ofthe, 47, 74. 
Scotland and the Scots: Refult of 
Laud’s attempt to force og. 3 
on them, 242, 243. Strafford’s 
levies againft them, 244. Prayed 
againft as rebels, a47 Their 
invafion of England, 253, 353 
Sum voted b ng Parhament 
for ther relief, 259. ‘* Well 
“\ and in ce,”” 369 
Selden, John (Oxford Univerfity), 
why thrice impriioned, 2. A 
feceder on Strafford’s attainder, 
154 mofe. His farcafm on Digby, 
280 mote. His place in the 
Houfe, 285 and sete ‘ What's 
the reafon of it?” appofite ftory 
told by him, 315, 316. On 
King’s ufe of Pym and party, 
374 and sote + 
Separatilts, Pym on forced exile 
of, 303 Bridgman’s reply, 305 
Servandony, firm as the hat of, 176 
Sewers Commiffion, notice given 
by Cromwell about, 234 note 
Shattefbury, Lord, ftory ot, relative 
to prefentation of Peers’ petition 
to Charles I, 252, 253 mofes. 
Shakc tpeare, 45 8§ 297 
Sheriff's office, when elective, 39 
Sheriffs and Ship Money, azz 
mote. 250 252 m4fe Nefarious 
fyftem of felection under 
Charles I, 239 
Ships and Ship Money * D’Ewes 
produces evidence of illegality 
of Ship Moncey, 121. Judges 
unpeac bed for fanctioning st, 
282 and mote Pretence under 
which it was levied, 226. Its 
noida and hardfhip, 227 
mote afes of Hampden and 
Lord Saye, 61d. Pym’s denun- 
ciation of it, 227, 228 wotes. 
Enghfh thips at the mercy of 
pirates, 228 Cafes of piracy 
and intults to our flag, 228 sete. 
Confequences of Judge Hutton’s 


Index. 


Shrewfbury. 
declaration againtt Ship Moncy, 
229 wete. Shenffs imprioned 
for not rating enough, 2540. Pe- 
tioned againit by the Lords, 253 
mote) 3=—s A bu luthed,, 2. 54. 

Shrewfbury, Lord, = entertains 
James Hf 100) Cecil's nate to 
him on James's expenditure, 104 

Sidney, Sar Philip, 85 

Simonds, Richard, 119 

Singleton, Archdeacon, 293 #-te¢ 

Skippon and his Trained Bands, 
397 mote. 

Slanning, Sir Nichola« (Penryn), 
moves adjournment of lait Re- 
monftrancve debate, qoq Clie 
rendon’s ports iiture of him, 4 >4, 
aosganidacte Revivea clin to 
Proteft, 40°. 

Smith, or Smsth, Henry (Lewet- 
terflure), tikes partons Grand 
Remonitrance, 294 Notes 
given by him, 236 ate *®. Sat 
on Charles's trial, 2/4/ 

Simtth, Rev Sednev, precedent for 
Taxation Diitnbe of, a5 5 mate 
Prototy pe of hus detence of 
“Pres inthe Church,” 293 #ete 

Soap, monapoly of, crinted to Pa- 
wits, 248 sete Complaints of 
its quabity, eed. 

Soldhers, Acts ayant compullory 
prefiing of, 4t, 42. See Army. 

Somerict, Car Barl of, James's fa- 
vourite, 95 Hw mie, tor. 
Honours lavifhed oon him 
James’s manner towards him, 


toz. Caulke of he fall, shed 
James no accomplice ino his 
crimes, 10%, 109 


Sophia, Eleétrets of Hanover, 95 

SSouthwark and Lambeth Ruots, 
how brought about, 245. Rous’s 
diary thereon, shi note Judge 
Reeve’s uprightnets, 244 note. 

Spain, Enghth flag infulted by, 
a28. See Ferdinand 

Speaker, Mr and the Commons 
in Charles’s days, 279. 312 and 
mote. See Lenthal 
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Speeches, fabrications, falfifica- 
tions, and unauthorifed publi- 
cation of, 389, 190 motes 

Speed, the Hutorian, on feed-plots 
ef Prealon, :2 

Spenier, Fdmund, &§, 120 

Spies, Falkland’s hatred of, 180. 

Stanhope, Mr, ( Pamwaorth), teller 
on divifiona, 15° ate, 309 mote t. 

Stanhope, Sir Edward, entertains 
James I, 100 

Stannary Courts, 183 
26° 

Stapleton, Sir Philip aclablia dir 
bridge), ft How commifhoner with 
Hianpulen, 165 36> and sete +. 
Why gratctul to Hyde, 730 
Calls attention to new guard at 
doors of Houle, pgq 

Star Chamber Court created, 69 
NAbelifhed, 1&2 256 260 Sam- 
ple of cnormutics practifed by at, 
z2y and aefe, 236, 237 and 
motes How Laud aggravated 
its powers, 248 Sheath. drayyred 
before at, 250 It. monttrous 
ientemee on Prynne, 256, 357 
motes. Frusttul an oppreflion 
When barren of revenue, 26%. 
F ficct of sty fentences in Fliza- 
nth s days, 369 

Statutes of conthtutional import- 
ance pafled unit the Planta- 
genet.  Sce Flectton Treafons 
Winchefier 

Sterling, Lord, poor plundered for 
buneht of, 233 wofe 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, 
Farl of, r25 0 Rolly of adopr- 
ing hss attainder as a te of 
opinion, 1246. Mr Bankes’s 
extravagant comparifons, 127. 
144, 147 Hs fia hopes de- 
ftroyed by the King's inter- 
ference, 264/, mote  Royalsh 
es Ha of hus attainder, 128 
Clarendon’s fhiftineis in cone 
neétion herewsth, 128, 129. 
Difpute railed by Verney’s re- 
port ot debate on a collateral 


Abolithed, 
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queftion, 131 Debate as to 
mode of procedure againft him, 
133—~137- D’Ewes’s notes 
thereof fet out, 1347—141. Sub- 
fequent courfe of fome of the 
fuppurters of the attainder, 141 

Prefumed caule of Falkland’s 
animofity, 142 and mote Pym 
and Hampden’s ¢ ourfe of adtion, 
143, 144. His right to be 
heard by countel infifted on by 
them, 144, 145 Himiclt the 
greatcft man on the King’s fide, 
149. Charaéter of his ad- 
miniftration in Ireland, 150 

Charles’s bad faith towards him, 
151 Moral of courle taken by 
him, 152) Polition of parties 
afte: hisdcath, 152,353. Rach- 
ard Baxter’s mittuke relative to 
feceders from his attander, 153, 
164. notes = Why [is anapoftate 
than Falkland, r70) 9 His name 
aoofiyrnal oof ditunion, yo 
Waller's inducreet: parallel be- 
tween him and Pym, and its 
iciults, agt 192. Innovation 
en forms of Huufe during his 
attainder, 205. His fpeech on 
billeting grievances, 218, 219 
notes Puaciws on Inth coift, 
228 note Denounces Royaiitt 
preachers, 239 azote +. ‘The 
Crown’s laff and belt refourcc, 
243. Hiow he ress tu ute 
it, 243, 244 Vretts fubslidses 
from Irdh Pathament, 244 
Colt to himielf of has advice to 
the King, #434, mote His fi h- 
nefs a fyttencr ot harth mea- 
fures, 245 Story told by 
Lord Shaftefbury, 2 52,253 aotes. 
Serafford’s end, 256 Hus elcape 
prevented by Baltour, 372, Wh 

Selden fdubltituted Rac hiffe's 
name for his, 374 wolfe ¢. See allio 
176. 383. 183. 199 227 note 
2338. 245 248 mw 354 and aote 


Strangways, Giles (Bridport), teller 


on divilions, 310 wolfe 317. 352. 
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Stuart. 


Interrupts Pym on point of order, 
362 Rebuked by D’Ewes, 363. 


Strangways, Sir John (Weymouth), 


recommended to the King, 
193 Has motion on bufinefs of 
Houfe, 206 mote. Huis place in 
the Houfe, 284. His reminder 
toSir Ro Cook, 348. Charge 
brought by him againft the Citie 
zens, 376. Story of the “ lufty 
*‘yuung man,’’ 377 and ote. 
Houic’s opimon of his ftatement, 
3738. 


Strickland, and Wentworths, 87. 
Strode, William (Beeralfton), pro- 


pofes fine for abfent Members, 
163. 316 mote Gives Hyde the 
advantage, 187—189 Hs ante- 
cedents no warrant for Claren- 
don’s luw eftimate of him, 
187 sacfe PoMible confufion 
between two Strodes, 187, 188 
notes  Refuks to leave the 
Houfe with his acculed friends, 
188 aste. D’Ewes’s allufions to 
him asa young man, 188, 18y 
notes. Part taken by him in 
Grand Remonftiance, 203. 204. 
His blunt asowal as to Scotch 
army, 205 azote * His motion 
fur fining dituorderly Member, 
t6i.f, note ¢ Addition to Re- 
monitrance propowd by him, 
221 note Venomous allufion 
by Clarendon, 245 x6fe Com- 
ath vt an Order of the 
Joule, 274. His place in the 
Hout, 235 His iuggettion 
relatrne to Hyde, 336. Moves 
for putting kingdom in pofture 
ot detence, 357. Alto tor con- 
tinuanme of guard over Houfes, 
shed, Defends Citizens againft 
Waller's attack, 379 Sup- 
ported by D’Ewes, 3514 Su 
ports Hafelny’s Militia Bail, 
386 His opinion of Mallory 
and Cook's fpeeches, 387. 


Stuart, Arabella, bribed to intrigue 


fur a peerage, 104. 
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Stuarts. 


Stuarts, grounds of refiftance to 
tyranny of the, : Influence 
of earlier recordson the ttruggles 
with them, 2 = Preparative tor 
the decilive ftruggle, 68. 

Subhiches, colleétion of, under Plan- 
tagenet K ingstow homentrutted, 
33 Amount raifed in frit 
year of Long Parhament, 2°4 

Sucking, Sir John, and Lord 
Falkland, 179 mete + 

Supphes, fipulations for control 
over, 28. Made conditional, 
41 47 


Tacitus, feudalitm exiting in 
the time ot, 4 

Taxation, imterterence 
Lords refitted, 49. 52. 
to Commons, 256 

Thinne, Sir James (Woltfhire), 
named oon Remonttrance Pro- 
fentation Comunittee, 346 

Thorpe, Speaker, privile oc affurted 
mcufe ut, ¢% 

Tonher Gries ince, 233. 

Firrett, Stephen, his nephew Cole, 
and Dr Nichoellon, 377 ete 

Tiths and tithe-deeds, how made 
fubyeét of catortiun, 225, 224% 
234 mole + 

Tomkins, Mr (Weobly), courte 
taken on Strafturd’sattainder by, 
134.139 Why expelled, ryt 

Tonnage and aes 3 226, 328 
Bill for levy thereof brought in, 
343. Prefled on by St John, 
344 Kill in committee, 359 

Tower of London, City fear of 
infecurity of, 372. Its govern- 
ors. Sec Balfour Lunsford 

Trained Bands of London ordered 
to guard Houtes of Parhament, 
166 a esehidaabe ares 199. 
Effeé&t of gunpowder monopoly, 
232. King poe chest dite 
milal, 355, 356. 370. Pym 
communicates King’s meffage 
to Commons, 356 sofe. Baill 
for their future command, 357 


with by 
Re tturc d 
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Fane. 

Reaions to he fubmitted to 

King, 357, 368. Subitance of 

report embodying reatony, 357 

—%359 motes. King's Traimed 

Band dittharged, 37%. 

Treatons the feed-plot of hberty, 
1200 Conttitutional value oof 
Statute of Ireatons, gt 

Tres Magi, the, 64 65. 68. 

Trrenmial Bill pathd, 258 a6v. 
Not a ftretch of power on the 
putof the Parliament, 261. 

Tubbing’s mutilation, 237 sete. 

Pudor, Hinry, 60. G4 65 Sce 
Renry FMI 

Tudors, peculranty of defpotitm 
of the, 6~. 81 Influcnce of 
their reins, 7s ‘Ther cha- 
ractenitus, 7g Limits to which 
they confined their tvranny, So. 
Their bearing towards the peo- 
ple, tad ‘Tuk of cach foves 
raarn oot othe race, 8a, 81. 
Feature of their fyftem relative 
tou Romanim, 86. Pomt = ar- 
tived at bythe fyitem at James's 
acecthon, 9> Scr Hrary FSi. 
Henry VIL Fidwardi¥ 1) Mary, 
Queen, Lhmabeth, Qucen 

Turks,  piricies committed im 
Faglth waters by, 228 Their 
Loaghth emulators, 228 zote. 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack Cade, in- 

durrections of, contratted, 56. 


UNITARIANS fent to the flake, 107 

Univertities hard at work againit 
the Pathament, 155 156 note ® 

Uxbridge, treaty of, 348 sole +. 


Vane, Sir Henry, the = ekter 
(Wilton), objcéts to note-taking, 
324 note, Notes taken by him- 
felt, 234 Use made of them by 
the Houle, 135. 245 mote. His 
Secretary cxamined concerning 
them, 136 Ketufes to explain 
when called on, 140 «Requires 
time for deliberation, 141. In- 
tercepts difbanding of army by 
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Fane. 
King’s orders, 164 His refe- 
rence to D’Ewes, 283 note 
His place in the Houfe, 234. 
re ae of office, 355. Op- 
pofes right to proteft, 408 sofe. 


Vane, Sir Henry, the younger 
(Hull), hands his father’s notes 
to Pym, 135, 245. Speaks 


with reference thereto, 136. 
Treachery by which he was 
brought to the fcaffold, 141 
His place in the Houfe, 284. 
Self-denying Ordinance, 348. 
Vaffals and vaffalage, 4 5 7 
Efc& of the Wars of the 
Rofes, 68. See Feudal Syflem 
Ven, Captain John (London), 
accusation againit, 378. 
Verney, Sir E. loyalty of, 172 
Verney, Sir Francis, an alleged 
Turkith pirate, 228 note. 
Verney, Sir Ralph (Aylefbury), 
a more rehable reporter than 
Hyde,1300 He notes publifhed, 
thid, mote Queftion railed on 
hes report of a fpeech of Hamp- 
den, 331, 132 144. His note 
on excitement as to Charles’s 
Scottih Journey, 160 mote + 
Lift of reculants from his papers, 
at9 sofe. On wardfhip exter- 
tions, 225 mofe) = Elizabeth Cot- 
trell's cale, 235 note t. 246 note 
Deicribes Prynne’« punifhment, 
256,257 notes Error relative to 
Sar John Blot, 287 wote Ute 
made of his notes in this work, 
290 mote) = Inference from his 
nonallufion to matters dwelt on 
by Clarendon, 330 =©Proceed- 
ings not mentioned by him 
332 wefe § «On Cook's mi-cita- 
tion of a precedent, 388 xote. 
Vitoria, Queen, 37. 
Villenage, ss. 56. 61. See Feudal 
Syflem 


Villiers See Buckingham, Duke of. 

Vintners of London, fum paid by 
the, for freedom from monopoly, 
343, note. 
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W arwich, 


Vorftius perfecuted to the death 
by James I, 107. 


Wates, principle enunciated in 
ving reprefentatives to, 83. 

aller, Edmund (Se. Ives), 170 
note t. Clarendon’s eftrmate of 
his oratorical powers, 191, sofe. 
His indifcreet parallel between 
Pym and Straftord and its re- 
fults, 191,192 199 Commons’ 
journals entry of the incident, 
192 wofe. His new allegiance: 
recommended to the Kung, 
193- Obye&ts to form of 
eS refolution, 197 Caufe 
of D'Ewes’s lc&ture to Speaker, 
281 note His place in the 
Houfe, 285. His {peech on the 
Remonftrance, 306. His defence 
of Palmer, 349,350. Inveighs 
againft citizens of London, 379. 
Oppofes printing of Remon- 
france, 403 His colleague in 
the Houle, fee Godolphin 

War between Charles and Parlia- 
ment, See Great Crud Har. 

Warburton, Bifhop, on a feature 
m Falkland’s charaéter, 172 
note. On atrocities of the Court, 
222 note. On an expreffion of 
Clarendon's, 347 mote On ob- 
yet of Lunsford + appointment, 
372 mote. On the leaders of the 
Long Parhament, 421 

Wardfhip, mght of, claimed by 
Sixon kings, 5,  Oppreffively 
excruuled under Charles J, 224, 
225. Initances of extortion, 
sén.d, notes, Court of Wards, 235. 

Warwuk, Earl of, refufes to fub- 
icribe to loan to Charles I, 220 
mote. His pockets fearched by 
King’s order, 245 note. Joins 
in Lords’ petition for a Parha- 
ment, 251 sole 

Warwick, Sir Philip (Radnor 
Eteda Bethea of Debate on 
Gra emonftrance by, 112. 
Hus criticifm on Hyde, 286 sete. 
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On Culpeper, 300 sore. 
Old Teftament parallel, 325. 
Wentworth, Peter, declaration in 
the Commons by, 8g Unfub- 

duable, 87. 

Wentworth, Thomas Lord, Sce 
Straffor.t 

Wettminfter Hall, 42. 44. Its 
afpe& and occupants in Charles's 
days, 276,277. Incident noticed 
in Laud’s Diary, 277 xote. 

Wharton, Lord, a corretpondent 
of Sir John Bankes, 410. Evr- 
neft paffage trom his letter, sh2/ 

Wheeler, Mr (Wettburs ). fubject 
of report by, 274. Watch duty 
mmpoted upon him, 374 ate 

White, Mr. catches the Speaker's 
eye, 311 wote 

Whitelocke, Sir James, quaint 
oblervation of, 6@ 

Whiutclocke, Bulttrode (Marlow), 
on Jude Beckles’s arrett, 182 
note Takes part in Grind 
Remonitrance, 203 Amend- 
ment carried by him, 23> aote 
What he fays as to how the 
Remonftrance was carried, 415 
Why ho * Memorials” are not 
entirely truftworthyv, shud, mote. 
His plea for Palmer, 542 

Whitgitt, Archbithop, fulfome 
compliment to James I bv, 107 

Wickliffe, John, 61 Burning of 
has followers, 70 Their in- 
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Wilde. See #yLz2 

Wilham the Conqueror, 
infistutions adopted by, 4. 
Norman Kings Saxons. 

Wilhams, John, Bithopot Lincoln, 
afterwards Archbifhop ot York, 
tampers with Pym's fervant, 
159. His advice to the King, 
thid. Hiss tabour loft, 162. 
Reads Lords’ and Commons’ 

roteft to the King, 40! note 
imo’, Mr (Tamworth), 285 
See Afhburnham, William 
Winchetter, ftatute of, 39, 40. 
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Windebank, Sir Francis, a8. 
Driven into exile, 182. 356. 
Objet’ of repneve figned by 
him, 235 wore. Apt agent for 
the Papiits, 248 His office 

ven to Nicholas, 355. 

Windior Cattle, 43 

Wingate, Mr. (St Albans), 203. 
224 note. 

Winwood, Sir Ralph, purport of 
Nevaille’s letter to, 95, 96 

Wrein, the Saxon, 29 

Wollcy, Cardinal, +7. 

Worde, Wvynkyn de, 77. 

Wrey, Sue C (Great Grimiby), 
named on Remonftrince Pre- 
fentation Committee, 767 

Wrghtman, Edward, fent to the 
itike, 107 

Writs of furamone, varieties in, 
39, 4%. 

Wryeliffe. See Hx diffe 

Wylde, Setzeant (Worcefterthire), 
27300 On deftrutben of tambes 
nn Dean boreit, 243 ote 

Woyane, dir Rauchard (Liverpool), 
named on Remonttrance Pre- 
fintation Committee, 367 — In- 
troduces his colleapucs, 368. 


Yrtvierron, Sir 
Botliney), communications to 
D' Ewes by, 308 323 Extract 
from [)’Ewes’s journal relative 
thereto, 309 mote. On feeling of 
Lordy as to new guard, 395. 

Yong, Walter, pone | of, 219 mote. 
Extract fhowing how moneys 
were railed and fquandered, 220 
note Cale of land piracy, 228 
notes Imprifonments for retufing 
loans te the Kung, 250 note. 

© Young Man,” ule of the term as 
marking identity or diverfity in 
Strode's cafe, 188, 189 motes. 

York and London, rapid travel- 
ling between, 241 note, 

York, Court of, 182. See Council 
of the North. 


Chriftopher 
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75 Line 7Jjrom bottom For “ Madgeburg” rcad “Magdeburg ” 
132 Third marginal note. For ‘* Macauley” read Macaulay.” 
255. Second marginal note For ‘* Culpepper” read © Culpeper “ 
2y1. Note For “* D’Oylky ” read ** Onflow.” 

363. Firf? marginal note. For ‘* Culpeper’? read “ Strangways.” 

367 Lane 4. For  Sccond son” read “ Son and hesr ™* 

377. Note, eight lines from bottom For “Stephen came in. . to 
tell his uncle” read **camein,. to tell lus uncle Stephen ” 
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